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RAILWAY WAGES 

Much of the present railway wage muddle is due to 
the fact that the class of railroad labor that is highest 
paid was not included in the present case before the 
Railroad Labor Board. For this, we think, the carriers 
are as much to blame as the board, which, by the terms 
of its strike settlement compromise last fall, virtually 
agreed not to entertain wage reduction proposals against 
the train service employes until rules for those classes 
had been negotiated. Since then the railroads have 
allowed themselves to be more or less duped into try- 
ing to agree with these men as to the founding of ad- 
justment boards as provided by the transportation act. 
The net result of this course has been at least six 
months’ delay in bringing the question to a head. 

The failure of these attempts is shown by the fact 
that the board has announced its intention to hold a 
hearing on the question of rules for engineers and 
firemen. 

Just why the train service brotherhoods should be 
pampered aristocrats of the railroad labor world we are 
unable to understand. True, in case of a strike of engi- 
neers and conductors, trains would cease running im- 
mediately. But the real reason for this favored posi- 
tion, we believe, is the fact that they are the older 
organization. Formerly they were stronger but that 
advantage is being slowly overcome. This is well illus- 
trated by what we consider to be the weak point in the 
Pennsylvania’s case against the board. That road has 
refused to negotiate with the system federation of shop 
cratt workers while, at the same time, having in force 
on its lines agreements with the “Big Four.” The rea- 
son given is that the brotherhoods were recognized as 
part of the Pennsylvania’s “family” many years ago, 
Whereas the shopmen never organized until the time of 
the Railroad Administration. Coming almost two years 
after government operation ceased and after the road 
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had at least tacitly recognized the shopmen’s union by 
appearing against it as an organization in minor pro- 
ceedings, the argument seems rather poorly timed. 

We have never found it necessary to uphold the 
cause of trade unionism and we are not attempting to 
do so now. We are simply trying to say that, in com- 
mon fairness, there should be no discrimination prac- 
ticed against anyone—not even a railroad labor organi- 
zation. 

It is difficult to become enthusiastically sympathetic 
with the railroads in their attempt to cut the wages of 
men who are admittedly making as little as $80 and $90 
a month after years of railroad service, while the higher 
paid classes are leaning back and smiling, secure in 
the knowledge that their wages will not be disturbed 
for some time to come. 

Incidentally, in an: editorial last week on the sub- 
ject of railway wages we used language that was capa- 
ble of being and has been misunderstood in some quar- 
ters. We said, in effect, that the Railroad Labor Board 
was not charged with determining the proper level of 
wages with relation to the cost of living, but with the 
duty of seeing that the railroads were compelled to pay 
their labor as much as was paid in other lines of indus- 
try for similar labor and, on the other hand, of seeing 
that the carriers were not compelled to pay more than 
was paid by other industries. We did not mean that, 
under the law, the board is bound to restrict itself to 
such considerations. The law is broad and mentions a 
number of things that the board may take into account. 
We meant that, in our opinion, that ought to be the 
result of the board’s conclusions. 








THE THORNE PLATFORM 

In Clifford Thorne’s announcement of his candi- 
dacy for the position of United States Senator from 
Iowa he says the laws governing our railroads must be 
revised—that “the section of the transportation act con- 
taining the so-called guaranty or government assurance 
clause should be repealed and the powers of the states 
should be restored as they existed immediately prior to 
the federal control of the railroads.” He promises the 
public a fuller discussion of these propositions soon, but 
for the present that is all we have. 

It is not our intention to oppose Mr. Thorne for 
the position he seeks nor to make any special campaign 
against the principles in his platform because they are 
his. It is only because he thus makes a public issue of 
these matters and again brings them prominently into 
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yiew that we discuss them at this time. There is noth- 
ing new in our views on these things, nor in his, either, 
that we know of. But when a man seeks to be elected 
to the United States Senate that he may do what he 
can to make his views take form in law, public discus- 
sion, with a view to understanding, is timely. 

The rate-making section of the law to which Mr. 
Thorne objects is the section providing that the Com- 
mission shall make rates so that the railroads, as a 
whole or by groups, shall be enabled to earn, as nearly 
as may be, a fair return (to be established by the Com- 
mission) on the value (fixed by the Commission) of 
their property used for transportation purposes, pro- 
vided that, for the first two years, the fair return shall 
be fixed at five and a half or six per cent. 

We should like to know specifically just what it is 
in this section that Mr. Thorne and those who think as 
he does object to, and why. Certainly they cannot ob- 
ject to the carriers earning a fair return and, if not, they 
cannot object to stating that principle in the law. In 
so far as their objection may be that five and a half or 
six per cent is too high a rate of return or that it is un- 
wise to fix any specific rate of return by law, their ob- 
jection is academic now, for the first two years of opera- 
tion under the law have expired and the Commission 
has recently concluded an inquiry, one of the purposes 
of which was to determine what it should do as to a 
rate of return for the future. 

We understand that they do object to the valuation 
fixed by the Commission as being too high; but that is 
an objection, of course, to an act of the Commission 
and not to the law, except as the law may permit such 
a Commission to make such an error. But somebody 
has to do something under almost any. kind of law that 
could be framed. 

If the objection (still academic, for the same rea- 
son) be that the rate of return fixed by the Commission 
has resulted in freight rates that are higher than they 
should be, the answer is that the carriers have not come 
anywhere near earning the net revenue that the Com- 
mission intended they should earn and, surely, law or 
no law, Mr. Thorne and his followers would not have 
them earn less than they have earned. Surely, also, if 
there is any way in which they could have earned more 
than they have earned, it is not this law that has pre- 
vented them from doing so, for the law places no bar- 
rier to lower rates that will increase traffic and thus 
increase revenue, nor to any other money-saving or 
money-making device. 

We desire earnestly, as we said, to know just what 
it is in the law that these people object to, just why 
they object, and just what they propose in its place. 

Possibly the answer is to be found in the second 
part of Mr. Thorne’s railroad platform, which declares 
that “the powers of the states should be restored as they 
existed immediately prior to the federal control of the 
tailroads.” Manifestly, the fact that the Commission, 
under the law, must consider the railroads as a whole 
or by large groups in passing on their revenue needs, is 
a strong argument for federal control over so-called 
state rates; and it follows that one with a passion for 
State control, as opposed to such federal control, would 
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be likely to attack the present rate-making law, whether 
he admitted that to be a reason for his attack or not. 

Mr. Thorne, during and since his connection with 
the Iowa state commission, has always been a champion 
of so-called state rights in this connection. He is now 
making a campaign on that platform. We have yet to 
hear, but should be glad to hear from him or any of his 
followers, some convincing argument as to why the 
problem of the railroads should not be viewed nation- 
ally and as to why, if it is viewed nationally, there 
should be any interference by states that would make 
possible a lower level of rates in those states than on 
the same kind of traffic moving interstate. 

There has been much sentimental talk about the 
federal government interfering with local government, 
but there is nothing in such sentiment. To make it con- 
vincing, some damage must be shown to the citizens of 
a state from a course that regulates railroad rates by 
federal power. Where is the damage? ‘There is much 
talk from members of state commissions, too, manifestly 
and naturally because federal regulation, in so far as 
it excludes state regulation, decreases the power and 
the dignity of the state commissioners. But the public 
policy should not be made with a view to keeping some- 
body in a good job at a good salary. The jobs and the 
salaries are for those charged with carrying out the 
public policy after that policy has been declared. More- 
over, there is plenty for state public utility commission- 
ers to do without meddling with railroad rates in any 
respect not strictly local. 

Mr. Thorne’s candidacy, if he makes any sort of 
campaign along these transportation lines, ought to re- 
sult in clarifying the situation and bringing about a bet- 
ter public understanding. Certainly, that will be the 
result if he is elected for, in such case, he can be de- 
pended on to do his best to enact his views into law, 
and such an attempt will be met forcibly. It would be 
interesting to see Mr. Thorne in the Senate with Sena- 
tor Cummins, probably the best informed man on trans- 
portation matters now in the Senate, as his colleague 
from Iowa. Their views, in many respects, are dia- 
metrically opposed, and both have the courage of their 
convictions and the ability of expression. 








WRITTEN STATEMENTS OF RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Purnell of Indiana has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 11322) to amend paragraph 11 of section 6 of the inter- 
state commerce act relating to carriers furnishing written state- 
ments of rates by adding the following paragraph: 

(b) In addition to the above, in cases where the person or company 
making such request suffers damage in consequence of the misstate- 
ment of the rate and such misstatement was made in good faith and 
without the connivance of such person or company, the carrier shall 
be liable to such person or company for the full amount of such dam- 
age. Such liability shall be enforced by complaint to the Commission 
in acordance with the provisions of paragraph (1) of section 13. Sub- 
sequent proceedings in relation thereto and to the enforcement of 
any order for the payment of money, made by the Commission upon 


such complaint, shall be the same as in the case of other complaints 
under such paragraph. 


USE OF WOODEN CARS 

On suggestion of the Commission, Senator Harris of Georgia 
has modified a bill introduced by him providing for use of steel 
passenger cars by the railroads so that it provides that carriers 
shall not use wooden cars between or ahead of steel or steel 
underframe cars. The Commission, to which the measure was 
referred, said that the question of requiring the carriers to re- 
place all wooden cars with steeel cars should be studied for a 
year, and pointed out that in some instances the roadbed and 
structures might not be heavy enough to support all-steel trains. 
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GENERAL RATE DECISION DELAY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Near the end of the third week in April there were no indi- 
cations that the Commissioners were near a conclusion of their 
discussions on the facts developed in their general rate inquiry. 
Commissioner Esch’s optimism about a report in the first week 
of April resulted in some chaffing of the Commissioners, es- 
pecially after it became fairly well established that there were 
strongly divergent views which would have to be brought into 
harmony before there could be a report that would command the 
support of a decidedly large majority. 

Although there has been nothing in any of the utterances 
of the Commissioners upon which to base the impression, it is a 
fact however, that they are believed to be making harder efforts 
than usual to agree upon something that can be supported by say 
eight or nine of the eleven Commissioners. The fact that the 
report on the investigation into the contracts with outside shops 
for the repair of engines of the Pennsylvania, New York Central 
and Atlantic Coast Line did not appear to create much of a pop- 
ular stir has been noted and there is an inclination to attribute 
that lack of effect to the fact that the report was made by a bare 
majority instead of by the whole Commission or by an over- 
whelming majority thereof. The Commissioners are believed to 
be desirous of the good opinion of the public, such as it is sup- 
posed would follow the issuance of a report signed by practically 
all the Commissioners and bearing internal evidence of pain- 
staking consideration of the law and the facts from every pos- 
sible reasonable angle. ; 

The fact that Commissioner Esch was so optimistic has 
caused an unusual number of inquiries to be made at the offices 
of the Commission, not as to what the decision will be, but as to 
how soon something may be expected. Estimates by Commis- 
sioners, in advance of actual agreement, it is believed, could be 
based on nothing more than a hope that the disputes would all be 
threshed out by such and such a time, and at best would be no 
more than a guess as to how long each Commissioner would in- 
sist upon discussing the points experience had shown were of 
greater interest to him than any other. 

No estimate by any man who has had much to do with the 
work of the Commission calls for a report before April 29. The 
inclination on the part of most of those making estimates, it ap- 
pears, is to look for the report even later than the day in April 


before mentioned. Estimates running to the middle of May are 
not uncommon. 


NEBRASKA RATE CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Nebraska commission has petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a reopening of the Nebraska intra- 
state rate case so that the Commission’s order may be vacated. 
The Nebraska commission set forth in its petition that April 7 
it had vacated its order prescribing intrastate rates lower than 
the Ex Parte 74 level of rates, thus removing all discrimination 
found by the Commission in the Nebraska case. 

Nebraska has followed the action of Kansas, Illinois and 
Indiana. The Commission has set aside its orders in Kansas 
and Indiana. It has not yet acted in the case of Illinois, but is 
considering the withdrawal of its order there. 

The committees of the state commissions and of the Com- 
mission on co-operation will meet again in Washington, April 28. 


ILLINOIS ORDER VACATED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has discontinued, April 20, No. 11703, intra- 
state rates within Illinois, and vacated and set aside its orders 
in that case by means of which it brought the Illinois rates 
on freight, and milk and cream to the Ex Parte 74 level. Thereby 
the Illinois Commerce Commission has been restored to the 
power over Illinois intrastate rates which it lost when its prede- 
cessor, the Public Utilities Commission, forbade the carriers to 
raise the intrastate rates to the level ordered by the national 
body in Ex Parte 74. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


On consideration of the complaint in No. 13602, Ohio & Ken- 
tucky Ry. Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al., the Commission has 
assigned the case for hearing and has ordered the complainant 
and each defendant to file certain statements showing division 
of freight rates, tonnage, ton-mile earnings, etc., for the record. 

The Commission has permitted The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., The Brier Hill Steel Co., 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., The Struthers Furnace Co. and A. M. 
Byers Co. to intervene in No. 13445, Lackawanna Steel Co. et 
a. va. BP. RB. R. ot al. 

S. B. Bennett et al have been permitted to intervene in 
No. 13627, Burnett-Yount Horse & Mule Co. et al. vs. Abilene & 
Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

On application to the Commission, the Michigan Hardwood 


Manufacturers’ Association have been authorized to intervene 
in No. 13449, North Carolina Pine Ass’n et al. vs. A. C. L. et aj, 

The O. & W. Thum Co. have been permitted to intervene jn 
No. 18157, Western Paper Makers Chemical Company vs. Director. 
General, Alabama Central R. R., et al. 

The Commission permitted the Grand Island Chamber of 
Commerce to intervene in No. 13539, Omaha Chamber of Com. 
merce, Traffic Bureau, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

The Press Coal Company has been permitted to intervene ip 
No. 13447, The Zion Institutions & Industries vs. Evansville, 
Suburban & Newburgh Railroad Company et al. 

The Commission has ordered that the report entered in No, 
11950, et al., Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. et al. vs. Nor. Pag. 
Ry. et al., on March 14, be modified on page 587, by changing 
the figures “4.5” in the column headed “Minnesota group dif. 
ferential,” opposite “Davenport, Iowa,” to read “5.” 

The Board of City Development of the City of Amarillo, 
Texas, Panhandle-Plains Chamber of Commerce, the Atchison 
Chamber of Commerce, El Paso Chamber of Commerce and 
the Waco Chamber of Commerce were permitted to intervene 
in No. 13535, The Corporation Commission of Oklahoma ys. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Company, et al. 

The Commission has given permission to the Port Arthur 
Chamber of Commerce and Shipping and the Galveston Commer. 
cial Association to intervene. in No. 13510, Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce was permitted to 
intervene in No. 13548, Maritime Association of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 

On complainant’s application in No. 9977, The Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al., and 12614, the Chi- 
cago Live Stock Exchange vs. Director-General, A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al., the Commission has reopened this proceeding for further 
hearing and consolidated the two cases, which will be assigned 
for a hearing at a time and place to be hereafter fixed 

The Commission has reopened No. 11455, Manufacturers’ 
Association of York, Pa., vs. P. R. R. et al., for further hearing. 

On further consideration of the record and of the com- 
plainant’s petition to broaden the scope and application of the 
Commission’s order on February 6, reopening this case for 
further hearing, the Commission has amended No. 11842, Gen- 
eral Iron Works vs. Director-General, C. C. C. & St. L. Ry., et al, 
so as to reopen the case for further hearing upon all the issues 
involved in the complaint. 

The Commission has ordered that the effective date of the 
order entered in the proceedings, in No. 11950, et al., Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Company et al. vs. Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. et al., be postponed to June 15 and that the order be amended 
so as to permit the defendants to establish rates in compliance 
therewith upon not less than twenty days’ notice to the Com- 
mission and to the public in the manner prescribed in section 
6 of the interstate commerce act. 

The Commission has assigned a hearing in No. 13549, Divi: 
sions of joint rates, fares and charges on traffic interchanged 
between the Nevada-California-Oregon Railway and its connec: 
tions, and has also ordered that the said railroad to file state- 
ments with them showing the volume of freight interchanged 
with the Western Pacific Railway and Southern Pacific Company. 

The Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has been permitted to in- 
tervene in No. 13611, Northern States Power Company vs. A. T. 
& S. F., et al., and No. 13611, Sub. 1, John Morrell & Company, 
va. A. 'T.-& &.. Bet al. 


McCHORD AND HARDING CONFER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman McChord of the Commission conferred with Presi- 
dent Harding, April 20, at the White House. He was with the 
President a little less than an hour. After the conference he 
declined to say what had been discussed. Questioned as to 
whether the President was getting impatient about the decision 
in the general rate case, McChord replied that the President 
did not interfere in such matters. 


THORNE TO RUN FOR SENATE 


Clifford Thorne has decided to run for senator from Iowa. 
His candidacy for the senatorship, as successor of William S$. 
Kenyon, on the Republican ticket, was announced April 15. 
Mr. Thorne, whose law offices are in Chicago, has maintained 
his home at Washington, Ia. 

In a statement issued at the time he announced his candidacy 
for senatorship, Clifford Thorne had this to say about the rail- 
roads: 


The laws governing our railroads must be revised. That section 
of the transportation act containing the so-called guaranty or s0V- 
ernment assurance clauses should be repealed, and the powers 0 
the states should be restored as they existed immediately prior, to 
the federal control of the railroads. In making such changes in t t 
law, nothing is intended that will work injustice against these Lah 
arteries of trade, which are essential to the welfare of the re 
community and must receive an adequate compensation. I shall = 
occasion to discuss both of these propositions at length within the 
next few days. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington — 


State Commissions Forgiven.—Abrogation, by the Commis- 
sion, of its orders in the state rate cases, in which the authori- 
ties have withdrawn the orders which prevented the establish- 
ment of the Ex Parte 74 level of rates, it is believed, will re- 
duce the tension between the state and national authorities to 
a considerable degree. Had the national body not vacated its 
order in the Louisiana case long before the friction was seized 
upon as political material by certain congressmen, the fact that 
itis now vacating orders in such cases almost as a pro forma 
matter, might be suggested as evidence that it was playing 
politics. The alacrity with which it removed its orders from 
ihe backs of the Louisiana authorities, however, tends to re- 
lieve the commissioners of any imputation that they are seek- 
ing the good-will of those who were not greatly pleased with 
what the commissioners did when they took the widest step 
possible under sections 13 and 15a. Louisiana was given abso- 
lution aS soon as she rescinded her orders and enabled the 
national commissioners to say there was nothing for their order 
tio operate upon. That was done, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions of the railroads and of the Mississippi interests that 
caused the order to be laid upon the backs of those who started 
the Shreveport case, on the theory that the uncertain category 
of states’ rights certainly did not contain a right for one state 
to oppress the people of another by making rates that caused 
unjust discrimination to fall upon all its neighbors. Louisiana 
was the first to complain against a neighbor. It was also the 
first to get out from under the order that absolutely tied the 
hands of its local authorities to deal with local situations, fairly 
and justly, with no more menace to them and their acts than 
exists by reason of a law giving the national authorities the 
right and duty to review their acts, if and when, and then only, 
the carriers, or some other state, alleged that what they have 
done constituted an unjust discrimination against commerce 
between the states. Whether Texas, the state called into the 
national woodshed to receive that which Congress has said, 
since the event, she deserved, will purge herself of contempt, 
so to speak, is one of the things about which the Texans might 
speculate without hurting any of their neighbors. The Com- 
mission has dealt with local situations in that state by saying 
that, in such and such a case, there was no such competition 
between the local hauls in Texas and those between Shreve- 
port and points in Texas as to make it necessary to enforce 
its order or orders in the various Shreveport cases. In that 
way the Texas commission has been restored to a measure of 
authority, much less, however, than the authority restored to 
Louisiana and the other states that have been granted pardon 
because they confessed their sins and, by implication, at least, 
promised not to repeat. 








Compulsory and Voluntary Consolidations.—It is suspected, 
by those who have thought on the subject, that the trouble the 
Commission is having with the application of the New York Cen- 
tral to acquire the packer railroads in Chicago will make it 
exceedingly cautious in dealing with the question of railroad 
consolidation; that is to say, it is believed the Commission, 
even after it has heard arguments on the consolidation question, 
which comes up April 24, will not run with joy asking Congress 
to enact legislation making consolidation compulsory. In the 
fyes of many, apparently, consolidation has been almost a spe- 
cific for the ills that afflict the country, or are supposed to 
afflict it. One of the big thoughts has been economy in opera- 
tion. §. Davies Warfield has been talking much along that 
line. Very few men, it is believed, had any idea there had 
been as much unification among the railroads as was shown 
by the testimony of Julius Kruttschnitt in the Cummins inves- 
gation. His idea was to show the public that the railroads, 
Without the compulsion of law, in their own selfish interest, 
had unified their terminals and operated as one system to a 
much greater extent than might be inferred from the publicity 
In behalf of Mr. Warfield’s plans and the publicity of the Rail- 
toad Administration. Mr. Kruttschnitt tried to show the rail- 
Toads had unified wherever, almost, a dollar could be saved 
and that where they had not unified it was because the profit 
Was not even reasonably certain. 

_The talk about the economies to be obtained by consoli- 
ation or unification, brings to mind the offer made by Louis 

. Brandeis, now an associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
- United States, to bring engineers to the witness stand in 
he 1910 advanced rate case, who would testify about how to 
aie Savings of $1,000,000 a day. The Commission, not being 
Ea empowered to manage the railroads, did not accept his 
a _ Besides, some of the hard-boiled men who were then 
Mmissioners seemed to have a suspicion that the hard-boiled 
men whose money was invested in the railroads were always 
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looking for men who could prove to them that $1,000,000 a day 
could be saved, and would look into the offer made by Mr. 
Brandeis. But nothing ever came of the matter. The engi- 
neers who knew so much more than the men who had invested 
their money did not seem to be able to make even a prima 
facie showing to the men who were not getting fair dividends 
on their investments. One ‘of the things men who have money 
are supposed to be keenest about is to find other men who 
can give their money profitable employment. Because the late 
J. P. Morgan seemed to be able to make more money for others, 
he never had any trouble in getting money for the enterprises 
he was willing to underwrite. The only big “bloomer” he ever 
“pulled” was when he dipped into the merchant marine game. 
One reason why rich men are rich, it is been thought by those 
who have analyzed successes, is that they seemed to be able 
to avoid the schemes that would cause them permanently to 
part with any considerable amount of their own money or that 
of those who trusted in their judgment. John Hays Hammond, 
the mining engineer, who was reputed to have a salary of 
$100,000 a month from the Guggenheims, was not one of the 
engineers who were to be called to give testimony as to how 
the railroads could save $1,000,000 a day. So far as can now 
be recalled, the engineers who were to prove that, had never 
convinced other men they were wizrds in making money either 
for themselves, or for others. In the consolidation matter, 
perhaps, the commisioners will apply that kind of a test to the 
witnesses who appear to prove the country would be benefited 
by ordering certain men to consolidate their properties and 
thereby save a million a day. 





French McAdoos and French Railroads.—France needs all 
the money she can raise for strictly governmental purposes. 
Therefore the Briand government is proposing to sell the state 
railways, which, like American railroads when under govern- 
ment control, have been expensive luxuries. Up to date the 
deficit on account of the operation of the railroads by the 
government has cost the people of France something like five 
billion francs, not counting interest on the money invested in 
them. Up to 1914 the private railways showed a profit. Then 
they were taken under control and operated as part of the gov- 
ernment lines’ system. They had McAdoos over there, also, so 
the railroads ran behind. In the ten years before the war the 
loss caused by the government railways amounted to only 365,- 
000,000 francs, according to the report of the French authorities. 
The rest of the 5,000,000,000 loss has taken place since 1914. 
The destruction of property, first by the Germans in their for- 
ward thrust and then on their retreat, was enormous. The 
probabilities, it is believed, are that the largest part of the five 
billion loss is due to the fact that that destruction rendered 
profitable operation impossible. No such destruction took place 
in the United States. Therefore some friend of the men who 
operated the state railways in France may object to having 
them compared to Mr. McAdoo. In 1921, when the French rail- 
roads had returned to something near normal, the deficit was 
estimated at 100,000,000 francs, not counting the interest on the 
investment. But for the fact that the federal control law re- 
quired the Railroad Administration to keep its reports in ac- 
cordance with the forms which the Commission prescribed for 
the carriers when they operated their own property, the losses 
incurred by the American government might also be stated as 
being so much, without interest on the investment. The French 
state railways constitute only about 6,000 miles of road, or about 
one-fortieth of the mileage of important American roads. Pro- 
rated according to American mileage, the loss by the French 
government, therefore, in the 18 years of government operation, 
was about forty billion francs, or, at pre-war rates of exchange, 
$8,000,000,000. Such a loss would be not quite as bad a record 
as was achieved by the government of the United States, of 
$1,500,000,000 in 33 months. The two records, by that rule of 
thumb method of calculating, is so nearly alike, however, as to 
be surprising. 





Reparation on an Unreasonable Rate.—Shippers interested 
in reparation may have reason for watching the further pro- 
ceedings, if any, in No. 12648, Swift & Company vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., decided within the week. In that case the Commission 
held the rates on fresh meat, packing house products and 
dressed poultry, from Missouri River cities to Ohio River cross- 
ings, unreasonable, to the extent they exceeded certain figures. 
The figures mentioned were half a cent less than the figures 
the carriers had written into their schedules, in December, 1920, 
in supposed compliance with Ex Parte 74. The Commission 
said it was impressed with the argument that, if the carriers 
desired to equalize the Ohio and Mississippi river crossings, it 
would be better to do it by bringing the Memphis rates down 
to the level of the Ohio River crossing rates than to bring the 
latter up to the Memphis rates, especially in view of the fact that 
the assailed rates were higher than permitted in Ex Parte 74. 
It also said relief for the future only was sought by the com- 
plainant and interveners. The query that has arisen is whether, 
because Swift & Company did not ask for reparation, that com- 
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pany is barred from going into court and suing for a return 
of the half cent the carriers exacted on traffic through the Ohio 
crossings, not warranted by the permission in Ex Parte 74. One 
of the common thoughts among commerce attorneys has been 
that when the Commission said a rate was unreasonable, all 
the shipper could obtain from the Commission would be an 
award of reparation that would be prima facie evidence in a 
court; but that, in the end, the return of money unlawfully 
had, could only be obtained through the courts. Therefore, they 
have thought, when a shipper obtained a judgment that the rate 
was unreasonable, it made practically no difference in the fur- 
,ther proceedings, whether there was or was not an award of 
reparation. The query is: “Cannot Swift & Company go to a 
railroad with the Commission’s finding and demand a settlement, 
and, if denied, go to a court asking for a judgment?” Half a 
cent per 100 pounds sounds ridiculous to the layman, but half 
a cent on the volume of traffic of a big shipper, such as Swift, 
may amount to $25,000 or $30,000 in a year—a sum not to be 
kicked aside as not worth picking up. 

Labor Organizations After Complete Control.—The applica- 
tion of the International Association of Machinists for an order 
from the Commission forbidding the railroads to let contracts 
for work in outside shops, except under the rules and working 
conditions the Labor Board prescribes for machinists in rail- 
road shops, and then only under certain conditions, if it could 
be lawfully made, it is suggested, would complete the tyranny 
the railroad labor organizations began exercising in 1916, when 
they held the stop watch on Congress until it had passed the 
Adamson law. Such an order, it is suggested, would complete 
the taking of the property of the men who invested their money 
in railroad securities just as effectively as the Russian bol- 
shevists expropriated the property of the bourgoisie, so-called, 
in the unhappy empire of the Romanoffs. Under such order 
the government would be doing everything a proprietor is sup- 
posed to do, except furnish the money needed to allow the un- 
lucky owners of railroad stocks and bonds to get out of a busi- 
ness in which they furnished the money, but had nothing to say 
as to how it should be used. Labor organizations, at times, 
have been the loudest to complain of monopolies. But when they 
want something for themselves, at the expense of the rest of 
the community, they do not shudder about such a little thing 
as a monopoly. Then the monopoly is held to be merely a 
safeguard of their “rights” to obtain more than they could get 
in an open competition. A. E. H. 


USE OF OLD BILLS OF LADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission’s views concerning the use of old bills of 
lading after July 1, the day on which the railroads have agreed 
to substitute the new form prescribed by the Commission in 
docket No. 4844 (the bills of lading case), have not changed 
since February 1, under which date it made an announcement 
for the benefit of shippers. In effect, that announcement was that 
if the carriers were willing to continue the use of the old forms 
after July 1, or any other date, that was their privilege. In a 
letter to the Shell Company of California, dated April 18, it said: 


Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of your letter of April 6, 
in which you make reference to the new bill of lading form which has 
been published in Supplement 15 to Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 2, filed on behalf of the carriers generally in Official, Southern and 
Western classification territories, effeetive March 15, 1922, and request 
a with regard to the use of old bill of lading forms after 
that date. 

It is noted that the forms of bill of lading which you enclose do 
not have the conditions printed on the back thereof and you ask if 
this form may be considered a substantial compliance with the order 
of the Commission of February 1, 1922. For your ready reference 
there is enclosed a copy of the Commission’s announcement of Feb- 
ruary 1 and your special attention is directed to page 3 thereof, 
wherein the Commission expressed its views on this particular 
question. 

It is understood that a notice to shippers has been issued by Mr. 
R. N. Collyer, chairman, uniform bill of lading committee, 143 Lib- 
erty street, New York, N. Y., relative to the use of old bill of lading 
forms after the effective date of the new form. Possibly you will 
desire to communicate with Mr. Collyer for further information in 
this regard. 





In a letter to the Commission, C. E. Donald, traffic manager 
for the Shell Company, had asked the Commission to consider 
the memorandum used by that company in connection with the 
standard form of straight bill of lading approved by the Com- 
mission June 27, 1908, and advise if that form might not be 
considered a substantial compliance with the order of the Com- 
mission in the docket number before mentioned, dated February 
1, 1922. Mr. Donald said there had been so many changes in 
the form of bill of lading in the few years prior to 1916 that 
in that year the company took up with the carriers the matter 
of eliminating the rules and regulations published ordinarily 
on the reverse side of the bill of lading form. As a result of 
those negotiations the company adopted the memorandum, a 
copy of which it submitted to the Commission, showing the 
receipt, by the carrier, of the merchandise listed in the memo- 
randum, in apparent good order, except as noted, which the 
carrier agreed to transport subject to all the conditions “herein 
named, including bill of lading conditions published in tariff or 
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classification governing rate under which this shipment is trans- 
ported, and which are agreed to and accepted for himself anq 
his assigns.” 

His inquiry was addressed to the Commission, because, jn 
the opinion of the company, the memorandum meets the re. 
quirements, and a holding to the contrary would require the 
company to scrap a heavy stock on hand, notwithstanding that 
the memorandum makes reference to the rules and regulations 
in effect on the date of the issue of the original bill of lading 
to which the memorandum, meant only for filing purposes, in 
specific terms, refers. 


REPARATION CONFERENCE RULING 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


According to a conference ruling of the Commission, voted 
March 13 and given to the public April 18, there is no way 
for a shipper who suffered damage by reason of an unlawfyl 
intrastate rate, in operation in the six months’ guaranty period 
ended August 31, 1920, to obtain reparation. The Commission 
has voted that section 208 (a) of the transportation act, 1920, 
“does not authorize the Commission to award reparation or 
consent to an award of reparation made by a state commission, 
on intrastate shipments which moved during the guaranty 
period, March 1 to September 1, 1920.” 

That part of the law provided for the continuance in effect, 
during the guaranty period, of the rates, fares, charges, etc, 
that were in operation at the end of federal control, unless and 
until changed by state or federal authority, or pursuant to 
authority of law. The part of that section and paragraph on 
which the conference ruling is based is that which says: “But 
prior to September 1, 1920, no such rate, fare, or charge shall 
be reduced, and no such classification, regulation or practice 
shall be changed in such manner as to reduce any such rate, 
fare or charge unless such reduction or change is approved by 
the Commission.” 

The question on which the Commission voted the ruling in 
point was raised by the receipt of a complaint, by the Commis- 
sion, alleging an intrastate rate to have been unreasonable and 
praying reparation on shipments moving thereon, during the 
guaranty period. 

The Commission did not allow the complaint to be filed. It 
did not say why, nor announce any reasons for the ruling. It 
is understood, however, that the commissioners took the ground 
that the Commission, not having jurisdiction over intrastate 
rates as such, could not entertain a complaint alleging an intra 
state to be unreasonable :or otherwise ‘unlawful. Another 
understanding is that they took the ground they could not con- 
sent to an award of reparation by a state commission because, 
by implication, such a consent would be an acknowledgment 
that the state commissions became vested with jurisdiction over 
rates for hauls wholly within a state the minute federal control 
ended, with the last second of February 29, 1920. That would 
seem to be in conflict with the part of section 208 (a) which 
forbade reductions prior to September 1, 1920, “unless such re 
duction or change is approved by the Commission.” 

The announcement made by the Commission April 18, dated 
April 15, is as follows: 

“The Commission in conference on March 13, 1922, adopted 
the following Conference Ruling on reparation of intrastate 
shipments which moved during guaranty period: 


Voted that Section 208 (a) of the transportation act, 1920, does 
not authorize the Commission to award reparation, or consent to an 
award of reparation made by a state commission, on intrastate ship- 
ments —" moved during the guaranty period, March 1 to Septem- 
ber 1, 1 4 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The defendants in No. 12178, City of Aberdeen, S. D., Vs. 
Director-General, C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al., have petitioned 
the Commission to grant a rehearing. _ 

The C.B.&Q,C.M. & St. P,, M & St. L. and C. & N.W, 
defendants in No. 11081, Roundup Coal Mining Company Vs. 
Director-General, Big Fork & International Falls Railway et al., 
have filed a petition for rehearing with the Commission. 


GUARANTY PAYMENTS DENIED 

The Commission has dismissed an application of the Ar 
kansas & Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. under section 
209 of the transportation act, holding that the company penefited 
by the guaranty through another company. 

The Commission has dismissed applications of the Potat 
Creek Railroad Co. and the Van Buren Bridge Co. for benefits 
under section 209 of the transportation act, holding that the sec 
tion was not applicable to them. 





SOUTHERN RY. EQUIPMENT CERTIFICATES . 
The Southern Railway has applied to the Comunission " 
authority to assume and guarantee payment of $9,300,000 of ue 
per cent equipment trust certificates which will mature = 
became payable in 30 equal semi-annual installments for $ a 
000. The rolling stock to be acquired was not set forth in t 
application. 
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SWITCHING AT CLARKSDALE, ARIZ. 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11651, United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Company vs. Director-General, as agent, opinion 
No. 7548, 68 I. C. C. 271-3, holding the failure of the Director- 
General to give switching service on shipments of ore at Clarks- 
dale, Ariz., in the spring of 1919, was not in violation of the 
interstate commerce act or federal control law. 

The case was created by the withdrawal of a Santa Fe en- 
gine which had done the switching at Clarksdale. That with- 
drawal took place during a strike in the mines. When they re- 
sumed operation the switching engine was not restored. The 
Santa Fe asked the Arizona Eastern, owned by the complainant, 
to send its engine onto the Santa Fe tracks to do the switching. 
The Santa Fe, for the Director-General, collected the $2.50 per 
car switching charge for the service rendered to the complain- 
ant by the engine and crew of a railroad company owned by it. 
That seemed like an injustice, hence the complaint. 

In disposing of the matter the Commission said that un- 
doubtedly the Arizona Eastern was the agent of the Director- 
General and could sue for the services rendered to him by it but 
that the complainant, as a shipper, was under obligation to pay 
the published charge for the service rendered on its shipments. 
The Commission said the Director-General would have to pay 
the Arizona Eastern what the switching was worth, whether more 
or less than the Director-General’s published charges. If either 
the complainant or the Director-General had failed to pay, the 
Commission said, the recourse of the aggrieved party was to the 
court, and not to it. 

“As shipper, complainant had to pay the published charges,” 
said the Commission. “As agent, it is entitled to compensation 
from defendant for what its services under that employment were 
worth, and may sue for it in a court of competent jurisdiction.” 


RATES ON NEWSPRINT PAPER 


With a direction to the carriers to refund overcharges, the 
Commission has dismissed No. 12587, Magargee Brothers, Inc., vs. 
Delaware & Hudson et al., opinion No. 7540, 68 I. C. C. 263-4, 
holding not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, a rate of 22.5 
cents on newsprint paper from Corinth, Delano Junction, and 
Fort Edwards, N. Y., to Scranton, Pa. The traffic moved as 
routed. Delaware & Hudson to Binghamton, N. Y., and D. L. 
& W. beyond. Contemporaneously a combination rate of 18 cents 
obtained over the D. & H. to Scranton, plus 2.5 cents for Lacka- 
wanna switching. At one time the Delaware & Hudson agreed to 
publish a rate 17.5 cents for direct movement over its line but 
did not do so. The Commission said the fact that a lower rate 
prevailed over the D. & H. direct did not prove the higher rate 
over the two-line route unreasonable. 


RATES ON APPLES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12475, Murray & Layne 
Company vs. A. T. & S. F., Director-General, et al., opinion No. 
7550, 68 I. C. C. 277-8, holding the rates on apples, carloads, from 
Monitor and Wenatchee, Wash., to Deming, N. M., in November, 
1918, were not unreasonable. It further held there was no show- 
ing of damage by reason of the undue prejudice alleged. 

A combination rate of a commodity rate of $1.10 to El Paso 
and a class C rate of 26.5 cents was imposed on the shipments. 
The complainants contended they were entitled to a rate of 
$1.10 which applied to practically all points to which Washington 
apples were shipped that year. The carriers admitted that 
ordinarily Deming should not have any higher rate than Dallas 
and other points east of Washington. They contended, how- 


ever, that the $1.10 rate applicable to eastern destinations gen-’ 
erally was abnormally low, made in 1918 to enable the apple. 


shippers of Washington to market their crop. Prior to General 
Order No. 28 a blanket rate of $1 was in effect. That general 
order increased the blanket rate to $1.25. Upon the earnest 
representations of the apple shippers the Director-General re- 
duced the rate to $1.10. 

Commissioner Campbell dissented, saying he could see no 
reason why Deming should not have had the same rate from 
Monitor and Wenatchee as from other Washington points. The 
complainant is a Deming firm. 


DISCRIMINATION IN SWITCHING 


_ In an opinion written by Commissioner Esch on No. 13110, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis vs. Peoria & Pekin Union, and I. and S. 
No. 1455 (mimeographed without opinion or page numbers), the 
mmission condemned as unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
Prejudicial the effort of the defendant to impose a charge of 
$4 a car on traffic turned over to it by the complainant for 
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interchange switching, and its attempt to impose a charge of 
$4 a car for switching cars in similar service between the Peoria 
Railway Terminal at Peoria and the defendant’s tracks at the 
East Peoria yards, and $3.50 per car between the Peoria Rail- 
way Terminal and the defendant’s tracks other than in the East 
Peoria yards. 

The unjust discrimination and undue prejudice alleged arise 
out of the difference in treatment accorded by the Peoria & 
Pekin Union to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Rock 
Island, on the one hand, and the Minneapolis & St. Louis on 
the other. The Commission said the Peoria & Pekin Union 
performed service for them for no compensation other than 
what it receives on its contracts with its tenant lines, while it 
makes a charge of $4 a car to the complainant. 

The compensation under the contract, the Commission 
pointed out, is not enough to cover the cost of service, as shown 
by the contracts themselves, so there is an element of discrimi- 
nation because the three roads are in competition. , The Peoria 
& Pekin Union said there was a difference between the two 
roads on the one hand and the Minneapolis & St. Louis on the 
other, in that the two had larger facilities at Peoria than the 
complainant, but it did not undertake to justify, in full, the dif- 
ference in treatment. What it said about the two roads ap- 
plied also to the Peoria Railway Terminal, owned by the Chi- 
cago & Alton and the Rock Island. 

According to the report, the record was not sufficient to 
enable the Commission to express an opinion as to what would 
constitute reasonable charges for the services. It said that if 
the Peoria & Pekin Union elected to remove the discrimination 
by making a charge for the traffic handled between the Bur- 
lington and the Rock Island on the one hand, and its proprietary 
and tenant lines on the other, it would consider a petition to re- 
open the case to determine what would be a reasonable charge 
therefor. 

The Peoria & Pekin Union is owned and used by the Big 
Four, the Illinois Central, the Lake Erie & Western, the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis and the Chicago & North Western. The 
rival terminal company, which protested against the proposal 
to impose switching charges of $3.50 and $4 on traffic between 
the Peoria & Pekin Union and itself is owned by the Chicago 
& Alton. The latter intervened in behalf of the Minneapolis & 


St. Louis. The Peoria Railway Terminal also intervened in 
behalf of the complainant. 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


An award of reparation on account of illegally assessed de- 
murrage charges assessed on a car held short of destination to 
which a joint rate applied has been made in No. 12430, M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Company vs. Director-General, as agent, Missouri 
Pacific et al., opinion No. 7519, 68 I. C. C. 127-9. The car in 
question, loaded with gum lumber, was shipped from Hugo, Ark., 
July 23, 1918, to Chicago, on a joint rate of 27.5 cents to which 
the Illinois Central and the Chicago & North Western were 
parties. The only routing. shown on the bill was “C. & N. W. 
delivery.” The complainant wrote to the claim agent of the 
North Western, July 31, inclosing the bill of lading and at 
the same time notified the local agent of the North Western 
at Chicago that the car was to be delivered to the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company at Deering, which company would 
pay the freight bill. The car arrived at Chicago on the Illinois 
Central August 3 and from that time until September 19 the 
Illinois Central tried to locate the consignee which was shown 
as “M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, Chicago.” Notice of ar- 
rival was not received by the lumber company because it had 
no office in Chicago, its office being in Cincinnati. The originalt 
shipper notified the complainant that the car was at Chicago, 
unclaimed. The North Western was again notified but was un- 
able to locate the car on its rails. On September 19 was ad- 
vised by the Illinois Central that the car was on the Illinois 
Central rails unclaimed. Then delivery was made to the 
harvester company because that company was on the credit list 
of the Illinois Central. 

The Lowrey tariff provides for notice to the terminal car- 
rier at destination when the delivery point is in the outer zone. 
The complainant contended the tariff was unreasonable because 
it did not provide for such notice when the point of delivery 
was within the inner zone. 

The Commission said the Illinois Central could not tell from 
the billing whether the delivery was to be within the inner or 
outer zone. It said that if notice had been sent to the North 
Western demurrage probably would not have accrued, as ar 
rangements had been made with the North Western for taking 
care of the freight charges in accordance with the provision in 
the Lowrey tariff that carload freight for delivery on a terminal 
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carrier within the Chicago district would not be delivered to 
a connecting carrier by the issuing carriers until all charges 
assessed in accordance with lawfully filed tariffs had been paid, 
“or satisfactorily arranged for.” 

The Commission ignored the allegation of unreasonableness 
laid against the Lowrey tariff and held the Illinois Central had 
failed in its obligation to complete the contract under the bill 
of lading by making tender of the shipment to the switching 
line for delivery to the North Western, or at least to make in- 
quiry of the North Western for disposition orders. It said the 
complainant was not free from criticism, for “had the bill of 
lading shown its address as Cincinnati instead of Chicago it is 
doubtful whether the demurrage would have accrued.” The 
order requires Director-General Davis to return $340 of demur- 
rage to the complainant with interest from October 9, 1918, “on 
account of illegal demurrage charges exacted at Chicago, IIl., on 
one carload of gum lumber shipped from Hugo, Ark.” 


LUMBER CARLOAD MINIMA 


A final condemnation of minima on lumber based on cubical 
capacity has been pronounced by Commissioner Aitchison in a 
report on further hearing on No. 10128, lumber carload minima, 
opinion No. 7512, 68 I. C. C. 98-107. Under the order in that 
case the respondents are to establish minima without reference 
to cubical capacity, on or before June 12, on pine, fir, hemlock, 
larch, and spruce lumber and articles taking group D rates, 
from points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana to des- 


tinations in transcontinental eastbound Countiss’ tariffs, as 
follows: 

Pounds 
Bor care 36 feet and wrider im lengths «oo oiccciccccciccicsccsvcccece 38,000 
For cars over 36 feet and not over 42 feet in length........... 44,000 
ee EO Oe BE IOI, oii so ic ew ca cicdoecécevesisewecowes 54,000 


subject to the following rules: 

‘When cars are loaded to full visible capacity, charges will be 
based upon actual weight, not less than 30,000 pounds. 

“The term ‘loaded to full visible capacity’ shall mean that the en- 
tire space capacity in the car up to within one foot of the bottom of 
the rafters shall be utilized to the fullest extent, and that no more 
lumber of ordinary lengths or other material of the character con- 
tained in the car can be loaded therein. 

“Exception: When cars are loaded with lumber or other mate- 
rial as provided above, the doorway space, if any, shall be considered 
neutral and the shipper may at his option fully or partially load short 
length commodities named in this tariff in such neutral doorway space 
without in any way affecting the meaning of the term ‘loaded to full 
visible capacity.’ 

‘When it is impossible for carriers to furnish within six (6) days 
after receipt of order a car of the size ordered by the shipper and 
for convenience a car longer than that ordered by the shipper is fur- 
nished, the longer car may be used subject to the minimum weight 
named for the size of car ordered by the shipper (unless actual 
weight is greater, when actual weight will govern), except that when 
the car is loaded to full visible capacity, the actual weight, but not 
less than 30,000 pounds, will apply.’”’ 


In speaking of prior efforts with respect to carload minima 
on lumber, Mr. Aitchison said that in the former report in this 
investigation, 56, I. C. C. 318, “we found ‘tkat the practice of 
maintaining cubical-capacity minima in connection with the in- 
terstate rates on lumber and other forest products from the Pa- 
cific northwest and inland empire is indefensible and should be 
discontinued.’ Respondents failed to ‘make effective different and 
generally satisfactory carload minima’ within the required time 
and further hearing was had. 


“This report will be confined to the determination of reason- 
able carload minima to be applied to interstate shipments in 
closed and roofed cars of lumber and other forest products from 
points of origin in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana, to 
points of destination designated in the transcontinental east- 
bound lumber tariffs published by R. H. Countiss, agent.” * * * 


The history of the lumber carload minima and the cl 
which gave rise to this investigation may be detailed. Prior to 1906 
the minima generally prevailing throughout this territory were grad- 
uated and ranged from 20,000 to 40,000 pounds, according to the 
lengths of cars and the kinds of lumber. In that year the carriers 
established minima for standard loading based on the cubical ca- 
pacity of cars. These minima ranged from 31,000 to 60,000 pounds 
on pine, fir, hemlock, larch, and spruce lumber, and from 23,000 to 
41,500 pounds on cedar lumber and shingles. The carriers retained 
minima for cars loaded to full visible capacity on a car-length basis, 
and made such minima, from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds lower on pine than 
on fir. A complaint filed early in 1917 by the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers Association sought a reduction in the basis for computing 
the standard minima from 20 pounds to 16 pounds per cubic foot. 
We there found that the minimum weights were not shown to be un- 
reasonable. Western Pine Mfrs.’ Asso. vs. C., I. & W. R. R. Co., 46 
I. C. C., 650. On September 24, 1917, the carriers changed the min- 
ima for cars loaded to visible capacity to the cubical basis, and made 
them 80 per cent of the existing standard minima. The changes resulted 
in substantial increases. At the same time the carriers added a rule to 
the effect that they would not accept orders for cars of capacity less 
than 2,400 cubic feet, but that if furnished for their own convenience 
the published minima applicable to those cars would apply. These 
changes were assailed in Feltus Lumber Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 51 
I. C. C., 571, and in informal complaints which gave rise to this 
investigation, instituted in April, 1918. 

In the Feltus case we reserved the question of the propriety of 
the cubical minima for determination in the present proceeding, but 
stated that the record therein disclosed little to commend and much 
to discredit the use of such minima for lumber. The above-men- 
tioned rule, which operated to exclude the shipper from ordering 
equipment which the carriers reserved the right to tender, we found 
unreasonable, but we approved the withdrawal of cars of capacity 
less than 1,651 cubic feet from transcontinental lumber traffic. We 


anges therein 
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further found that the rule, which provided for the furnishing at 
the carrier’s convenience of larger cars than ordered, was unreason- 
able, in that it did not specify whether the standard or full visible 
capacity minimum should be protected, and in that it was impossible 
to say whether, if a car had been furnished of the capacity ordered, 
it would have been loaded to visible capacity. The increased min- 
ima applicable to cars loaded to visible capacity were not found 
unreasonable. 


Commission Aitchison, discussing the allegation of undue 
prejudice, said: 


Under the present cubical-capacity minima, shippers of Cali- 
fornia redwood, with a flat minimum of 30,000 pounds on _ lumber, 
shippers of southern pine, with a minimum of 30,000 pounds, to points 
south of the Ohio River and 34,000 pounds to points in central and 
eastern teritories, and shippers from Wisconsin and the upper pen- 
insula of Michigan, with a flat minimum _ of 34,000 pounds, have an 
advantage over the shippers from the Pacific Northwest in com- 
petitive territory. Certain of the latter state that this disadvantage 
should be removed by establishing from the Pacific Northwest min- 
ima no higher than those in effect from competing territories. Re- 
spondents admit that it would be unfair to some sections of the 
country to force minima upon them that justly couid be applied 
from the North Pacific Coast. ; 

The question of what would be reasonable minima from these 
competing teritories is not before us. They were not represented at 
the further hearing. The record does not enable us to determine 
what would be a proper relationship between the minima from the 
Pacific Northwest and from such competing territories. No expres- 
sions herein should be construed as authority for changes in the 
present minima from other territories than those specifically covered 
by our findings. 

Notwithstanding the Commission’s experience in the matter 
of minimum weights on lumber, in this case, with what are 
called hope and expectation findings, it made such a finding 
respecting minima on cedar lumber and shingles. It said the 
record was insufficient as to them to warrant it prescribing 
minima on them. It said, however, the cubical capacity minima 
was less objectionable to shippers of shingles than to shippers 
of lumber because the shape and size of bundles of shingles 
ordinarily made better utilization of the space in a car possible. 
Nevertheless the Commission said such minima must be con- 
demned here as in the prior decision in this case. The car- 
riers are expected to work out minima on cedar. Unless they 
do, the Commission said, the matter might again be brought 
to its attention. 


UNIFORM BRICK LIST 


In a report on No. 10733, National Paving Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg, I. and S. No. 
1454 and I. and S. No. 1479, opinion No. 75438, 68 I. C. C. 213-53, 
written by Commissioner Daniels, the Commission prescribed 
a uniform brick list, directed the substantial restoration of the 
group and differential adjustment on brick within central and 
trunk-line territories, and between points in either territory, in- 
cluding the Indiana-Illinois producing points adjustment, laid 
down scales for use in central and trunk line territories, and 
directed the removal of the undue prejudice against brick- 
makers at Attica, Ind., by making the brick rates from Dan- 
ville, Ill., to Chicago the measure of rates from Attica. 


The schedules suspended in the two investigation and suspen- 
sion dockets mentioned were ordered cancelled without preju- 
dice, however, to the establishment of rates in accordance with 
the decision in the formal case. 


All the things commanded by the order in the case are to 
be made operative not later than July 12 upon not less than 15 
days’ notice. The complaint was a general assault upon the 
level and relationship of interstate line-haul rates on brick and 
clay hollow building tile throughout the United States, except 
the territory west of the Rocky Mountains. The question of dis- 
crimination between interstate rates in Illinois and Indiana was 
also presented. Switching charges and rates from points just 
outside the established switching districts of large districts were 
not involved. 


The two main purposes of the complaint were to obtain a 
readjustment of the rates on brick and clay hollow building tile 
to a lower, more reasonable and relatively fairer basis; and to 
procure the establishment of fair competitive relations in the 
rates as between shippers where the relationship had been dis- 
turbed or where the rates were not, at the time the complaint 
was filed, fairly and justly related. 


The record, the Commission said, was not adequate for mak- 
ing any general changes in the rates or rate structures within 
New England, southern, eastern and southwestern territories, 
except such changes as may result from the publication of the 
uniform brick list, with its minimum of 60,000 pounds. 


The decision, it is believed, will have the effect of causing 
a general reformation of the brick rate structures throughout 
the country, because the creation of a uniform list, for applica- 
tion throughout the country, will tend to settle all disputes as 
to what should and what should not be accorded the basic rate. 
The Commission said it could not go into the question, for 1M 
stance, of whether the Harvard brick, rough in texture, but used 
for facing, should go into this or that list. It said that, in case 
such questions, could not be settled by negotiations, the facts 
might be brought to its attention. It indicated, however, that it 
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expected the shippers and the carriers to come to a conclusion 
about such details and avoid using up its time in such matters. 
The Commission summarized its conclusions as follows: 


1. It is, and will be, unreasonable for defendants to fail to main- 
tain a uniform brick list under which face, fire and paving brick, 
hollow building tile and other specified clay products, not including 
common brick, shall be accorded equal rates from and to the same 
points for interstate transportation, in carloads, from and to all points 
in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, subject to a car- 
joad minimum weight not exceeding 60,000 pounds, marked capacity 
of car to govern. ’ ; Wis y 

9. Other clay products having transportation characteristics sim- 
ilar to those of articles in the uniform brick list not excluded from 
the list, but flue lining, drain tile, sewer pipe, and articles of similar 
nature should not be included. 

3. For distances not in excess of 150 miles, interstate rates on 
common brick, as defined in the report, when loaded at random to the 
marked capacity of the car without protection against chipping or 
breaking, Will be unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed 80 per cent of the contemporaneous rates on articles in the 
uniform brick list. 

4, General level of rates on brick and other clay products not 
shown to have been higher than the rates on “all freight’ prior to 
Ex parte 74 in either of the territories involved. 7 ye 

5. The 1911 group and differential adjustment on brick within 
central and trunk line territories, and between points in either terri- 
tory and points in the other territory, including the adjustment from 
Indiana-Illinois producing points, should be substantially restored and 
maintained except to the extent indicated. 

6. Failure of defendants to treat the so-called Wabash Valley 
group, comprising the Danville, Veedersburg and Terre Haute groups 
of producing points in Indiana and Illinois, as one group in all direc- 
tions on long-haul interstate brick traffic is, and will be, unreasonable 
except that the groupings under the 1911 adjustment should be re- 
stored and maintained with respect to traffic to Chicago, Ill., and Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and intermediate territory. On short-haul interstate 
trafic from points within the Wabash Valley group to Indiana-Illinois 
points the central-territory scale prescribed herein should be ob- 
served aS maximum, subject to the group and differential adjustment 
to Chicago and related points. 

7. Under the general readjustment of rates required, interstate 
rates on articles in the uniform brick list, in carloads, in central and 
trunk line territories, and between Chicago, Ill., and New York, N. Y.. 
will be unreasonable. Maximum reasonable base rates ordered tc be 
established between Chicago and New York, from Danville, Ill, and 
Attica, Ind., to Chicago, from Canton, Ohio, to Chicago, and f:om 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to INew York, to be used by the carriers as bases 
for checking in related rates in accordance with the findings of the 
report. : 

8. Short-haul interstate rates on articles in the uniform brick 
list, in carloads, within central territory, including all points in Illinois, 
and within trunk line territory, wiil be unreasonable to the extent 
indicated, the group and differential adjustment to govern where 
higher rates result from that adjujstment. 


9. Intrastate rates on articles in the uniform brick list, in car- 
loads, from Danville to Chicago, to the extent that they are lower than 
the interstate carload rates contemporaneously maintained on articles 
in the uniform brick list from Danville and Attica to Chicago are 
unduly prejudicial to Attica and to shippers of brick and other clay 
products in interstate commerce from Danville and Attica to Chicago, 
unduly preferential of shippers of brick and other clay products in 
intrastate commerce from Danville to Chicago, and unjustly discrim- 
inatory against interstate commerce. Undue prejudice and discrim- 
ination ordered removed. Co-operation of state authorities, with a 
view to harmonizing intrastate rates generally within Illinois and 
Indiana with the interstate rates prescribed herein from Danville and 
Attica, suggested. 

1 The record affords no basis for making any general changes 
in the rates and rate structures within New England, southern, west- 
ern and southwestern territories, except such changes as may result 
from the establishment of the uniform brick list. 

ll. Brick is essentially traffic which moves at commodity rates, 
oS Sonne rates should be established where a movement is in- 
icated. 

12. Suspended schedules in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 1454 and Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1470 ordered 
canceled without prejudice to the right of respondents therein to 
establish rates in accordance with the conclusions in this report. 


The parts of the order intended to carry into effect the 
conclusions hereinbefore set forth, are as follows: 


_ It is further ordered, That said defendants, according as they par- 
ticipate in the transportation, be, and they are hereby, notified and 
required to establish and to maintain and apply a uniform brick list 
under which all of the articles named below shall be accorded equal 
tates from and to the same points for interstate transportation, in 
carloads, and to all points in the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains, subject to a carload minimum weight not exceeding 60,000 
pounds, marked capacity of car to govern if less than the minimum: 


Brick or block: Building or facing (solid, hollow or perforated), 
except enameled. 

Brick, fire. 

Brick or block: Paving, shale or fire clay. 

.Brick: Salt glazed, when shipped in same manner as building or 
facing brick. 

Ground clay, ground shale or ground fire clay. 

Blocks or tile: Hollow building or condensing. 

Blocks: Silo, radial-chimney and segment. 

Conduits: Clay or shale, not lined. 
Slabs: Clay or shale, not enameled, not roofing or ornamental, 
oaded loose in cars, when shipped in the same manner as building 
or facing brick. 

Tile: Hollow building or fireproofing. 
we The provisions of this paragraph shall not be construed as pre- 
py the inclusion in the uniform brick list of other clay products 
: Similar transportation characteristics: Provided, That the rates for 
> interstate transportation, for distances not in excess of 150 miles, 
eeannon brick, in carloads, viz., brick not vitrified, made from low 
tor € surface clay, loaded at random to the marked capacity of the 
Without protection against chipping or breaking, shall not exceed 
a ber cent of the corresponding rates contemporaneously maintained 

articles in the uniform brick list from and to the same points. 
martinis further ordered, That said defendants, according as they 
and pd in the transportation, be, and they are hereby, notified 
ine equired to establish and to maintain and apply rates for the 
and t ate transportation of articles in the uniform brick list from 
tag the points named below which shall not exceed the following: 

een Chicago, Ill., and New York, N. Y........ 33 cents per 100 Ibs. 
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From Danville, Ill., and Attica, Ind., to Chicago, IIll...$1.75 per net ton 
Wrom Canton,.ORi, 00: CHIGRIR, Thi ccccccscceccsccccecs 3.15 per net ton 
From Pittsburgh, Pa., to New York, N. Y......cccecce 4.20 per net ton 

It is further ordered, That said defendants, according as they 
participate in the transportation, be, and they are hereby, notified 
and required to establish and to maintain and apply short-haul rates 
for the interstate transportation of articles in the uniform brick list, 
in carloads, within central territory, including all points in Illinois, 
and within trunk line territory, respectively, which shall not exceed 
the following scales. except where higher rates result from the group 


and differential adjustment made with relation to established base 
rates: 


Rates Rates 
per ton per ton 
Central territory scale Cents Trunk line scale Cents 
20 miles and under .......... 90 25 WHOS GRE UWREGE. «0.00.05: 00.0: 
21 miles and not over 34...... 105 16 miles and not over : 
35 miles and not over 48....120 26 miles and not over 36 
49 miles and not over 65....... 135 37 miles and not over 
66 miles and not over 83...... 150 48 miles and not over 


84 miles and not over 101..... 165 60 miles and not over 
102 miles and not over 124....180 74 miles and not over 
125 miles and not over 147....195 88 miles and not over 
148 miles and not over 150....197 102 miles and not over 117....210 
118 miles and not over 134....225 
135 miles and not over 150....240 


It is further ordered, That said defendants, according as they par- 
ticipate in the transportation, be, and they are hereby, notified and 
required to cease and desist from practicing the undue prejudice, 
undue preference and advantage, and unjust discrimination found in 
said report to exist in the relation of the intrastate rates on articles 
in the uniform brick list, in carloads, from Danville, Ill., to Chicago, Ill. 
on the one hand, and the interstate rates on like traffic from Danville, 
Ill,, and Attica, Ind., to Chicago, on the other; and to establish, put in 
force, and maintain a rate for the intrastate transportation from 
Danville to Chicago of articles in the uniform brick list prescribed 
herein, in carloads, which shall not be lower than the corresponding 
rate contemporaneonsly maintained by said defendants for the inter- 
state transportation of like traffic from Danville and Attica to Chicago. 


The Commission, in disposing of the case, left undisposed 
of not only the structures in New England, the South, West 
and Southwest because the record was inadequate but it also 
left, without positive direction, the question of a group rate 
adjustment in the western district requested by the complain- 
ants. It said, however, that where there are a number of 
competing brick-producing points within a short radius, using 
the same deposit of clay or shale, the carriers properly might 
group them on long-haul traffic. 

As to joint rates into the South, the Commission said the 
record was not sufficient to condemn the practice of making 
the rates into the South by combination on the Ohio River. 
It said the record did not afford sufficient foundation for an 
order removing discrimination, if any, caused by the mainte- 


nance of joint rates to the South from certain points in Trunk 
Line territory. 


Interveners from the Southwest urged the Commission not 
to prescribe the uniform list unless it could at the same time 
fix the measure of the rates in the Southwest. At the argu- 
ment the southern interveners urged that hollow building tile 
be not included in the list. Their objections to a uniform list 
consisted of their fears that the carriers would use the estab- 
lishment of such a list as an excuse for increasing the rates 
on common brick so as not to discriminate in favor thereof. 
On that point the Commission said: 





We are of opinion that the objections raised should not be per- 
mitted to militate against the establishment of the uniform list and 
that from a classification standpoint there is no sound basis for the 
various _ distinctions in these territories between articles 
comprising that list. However, we _ shall expect the carriers 
in those territories in establishing the uniform brick list to 
observe as a guiding rule the preservation of existing revenues, based 
on the relative volume of movement of the various commodities be- 
tween given points for a representative period. Where there is no 
movement of tile, for example, from a producing district, the carriers 
should not attempt as a part of this proceeding to increase the ex- 
isting level of rates under the guise of establishing the uniform 
brick list, but such increases, if any, as are deemed justified in the 


measure of such rates should be made the subject of subsequent re- 
vision. 


RIVER CROSSING EQUALIZATION 


Equalization of Ohio and Mississippi River crossings, on 
dressed poultry, fresh meats and packing house products, if 
made at all, will have to be made by reducing the rates via 
Memphis and not by raising those via the Ohio River crossings. 
Attempt to equalize them by hoisting the rates via the Ohio 
River crossing rates has been condemned by the Commission. In 
a report on No. 12648, Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion 
No. 7529, 68 I. C. C. 157-8, the Commission said the one-half cent 
increase made on the commodities named, December 2, 1920, 
from Kansas City, Omaha and South St. Joseph, had made the 
rates unjust and unreasonable. 

Relief for the future was prayed in the petition. The half 
cent added to each of the rates is to be removed not later than 
June 15, on not less than five days’ notice. 

No effort was made by the carriers to justify the advance, 
probably because, in a similar case, Fresh Meats and Dressed 
Poultry from Ohio River, 61 I. C. C. 610, the Commission con- 
demned an attempt by the lines south of the Ohio to equalize 
the crossings by adding half a cent to the factors south of the 
river. The Commission, in disposing of the instant case, said 
that one was controling in this one. 
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In their prosecution of the case, the complainant and Armour 
& Co., an intervener, suggested that if the carriers desired to 
equalize the crossings, the way to do so would be to reduce the 
rates via Memphis rather than put those through the Ohio cross- 
ings on a level higher than allowed in Ex Parte 74. The Com- 
mission said it was impressed with that argument. 

In its intervening petition Armour & Co. undertook to bring 
in issue rates from Sioux City, St. Paul, Chicago and East St. 
Louis, but the Commission said it would not consider the facts 
tending to broaden the issues tendered by the complainant. Re- 
lief on that phase of the matter, therefore, if given, will be by 
the voluntary act of the carriers. 

The rates to be established will be: From Kansas City and 
South St. Joseph on packing house products, 29 cents, and on 
fresh meats and dressed poultry, 37 cents; and from Omaha on 
fresh meats and dressed poultry, 42.5 cents. 


PERMIT TO EMBARGOED POINT 


Issuance of a permit to ship to an embargoed point, by a 
delivering line, has the effect of making applicable the through 
rate from point of origin to final destination. The fact that the 
delivering carrier issues such a permit and accepts a reconsign- 
ment order, constitutes a waiver of its right, under the tariffs, to 
insist on assessment of the higher combination consisting of the 
locals to and from the points of reconsignment or diversion. 

The foregoing is the substance of the decision of division 
No. 3, in a report on No. 12331, Frick-Reid Supply Company vs. 
Director-General, as agent, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie et al., opin- 
ion No. 7527, 68 I. C. C. 151-4, and five sub-numbers, all brought 
by the same complainant against the Director-General and the 
carriers over the lines of which thirteen carloads of oil well sup- 
plies moved from eastern points of origin, to Ranger, Eastland, 
Olden and Gorman, Tex., points in the oil fields where such sup- 
plies were in extraordinary demand in the fall of 1919 and the 
early part of 1920 and against which embargoes applied, chiefly 
because of the extraordinary demands for transportation to and 
from the then rapidly expanding oil fields. 

All but two of the shipments were billed from oil well sup- 
.ply manufacturing points, such as Woodlawn, Oil City and Huff, 
Pa., Wheeling and Parkersburg, W. Va., Toledo, O., and Trenton, 
N. J., to St. Louis. The two exceptions were billed to Dallas and 
Dublin, Tex. 

The reconsignment tariffs then as now contained the pro- 
hibition against reconsignment at or to a destination or point of 
delivery at which an embargo was in force at the time of ship- 
ment; and also the proviso that the prohibition would not lie 
against shipments made under authorized permits. 

The shipments were mage without permits. En route, how- 
ever, the complainant persuaded the delivering lines to issue 
permits to ship. These permits were wired to the connections 
of the delivering lines at the points where reconsignment was 
accomplished, of which the following, the Commission said, was 
typical: “Accept one car pipe from Frick-Reid Supply Co., St. 
Louis, same consignee, Olden, Tex. Permit expires January 15, 
U-5166.” That wire was sent by the Texas & Pacific at Dallas 
to the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis. 

The complainant, by mail or by telegram confirmed by let- 
ter, instructed the lines over which the shipments were routed 
into the original destinations “to reconsign on through rate” to 
the several Texas points of ultimate destination. 


Instead, however, of collecting charges on the through rates 
from points of origin to final destinations, the carriers collected 
the locals as if the shipments had been new billed from the 
reconsignment points. This, the Commission said, was illegal 
and ordered reparation down to the basis of the through rates in 


effect from the points of origin to the reconsigned of ultimate 
destinations. 


The defendants took the position that the exception in the 
reconsignment rules conditions contemplated the preservation 
of the right of reconsignments if and when permits to ship were 
issued to cover the movement from the points of origin. They 
contended that the permits in these cases merely authorized 
the carriers serving the original destinations to accept the cars 
as independent movements made from those points on new 
billing. They pointed to a note of instructions to the Eastland 
agent of the Texas & Pacific, appearing on one of the permits 
as showing that that was the effect of the permits. The note 
of instruction said: “If this car is reconsigned on through rate 
in violation of embargo rules please see that proper freight rate 
is collected before shipment is delivered to destination.” The 
agent followed orders, but the Commission pointed out that the 
facts showed the carriers did not exercise the right which they 
had, under their tariffs, to refuse orders for diversion or recon- 
signment to embargoed points, but diverted or reconsigned the 
shipments, without requiring new billing, upon the complain- 
ant’s written instructions. They not only did that, the Commis- 
sion pointed out, but, in most instances, advised the complainant 
that the cars had been “reconsigned as requested.” 

“Their character as diverted or reconsigned shipments was 
thus fixed by the voluntary action of the carriers,” said the 
Commission, “and as such they became subject to the charges 
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authorized in the tariff regulations previously referred to, goy. 
erning diversions and reconsignments.” 


RATES ON EXCELSIOR BOLTS 


A holding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation anj 
an order establishing a reasonable rate, have been made jp 
No. 12370, Phillips Excelsior Company vs. Director-General, and 
Southern Railway, opinion No. 7533, 68 I. C. C. 165-6, as to 
rates on excelsior bolts, from Cohutta, Ga., McDonald, Sumnit 
and Tyner, Tenn., to Chattanooga during federal control. The 
Commission found those in effect during federal control wu. 
reasonable and ordered the carrier to establish, from Cohiutta 
to Chattanooga, a rate on excelsior bolts, of green pine, not 
more than 8 inches in diameter, nor more than 48 inches long 
not in excess of the rate applicable on cordwood. 

All except one shipment moved during federal control, 
Charges were collected by the Southern at log rates of 3 cents 
from Cohutta and per car rates from the other points, all higher 
than the cordwood rates of $1.25 from Cohutta and $1.125 from 
the other points, higher than the log rates. 

The Commission said those higher than the rates on logs 
were unreasonable and awarded reparation to the basis of the 
log rates. It did that because‘ some of the bolts were more 
than 8 inches in diameter and inasmuch as they were mixed 
with bolts of 8 inches or less the log rates were properly 
applicable. As to the shipments of bolts that came within the 
8 inch diameter rule, it said the rates were unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded those on cordwood. 

Its order to establish rates for the future is limited to the 
rate from Cohutta. 


RATES ON LIVE STOCK 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12562, Carstens Packing 
Company vs. Director-General, as agent, Camas Prairie, et al, 
opinion No. 7518, 68 I. C. C. 125-6, holding rates on live stock, 
from points in Montana, Utah, Idaho, California, Oregon, and 
Washington, to Spokane and Tacoma had not been shown to be 
or to have been unreasonable. 

This case was brought because, December 31, 1919, the Di- 
rector-General put rates on live stock on the 100 pound basis. 
After federal control terminated the Commission allowed them 
to be put back on the per car basis. In converting the per car 
rate to per 100 pound basis, the carriers used what the complain- 
ant called arbitrary figures, resulting in unreasonable charges. The 
Commission said that while the comparisons offered by the con: 
plainants brought about a comparison between commodities, the 
transportation conditions of which were different, they did not 
show that the per 100 pound rates were unreasonable. 


RATE ON FOUNDRY FLASKS 


A holding of unreasonableness, an award of reparation and 
an order to establish a reasonable rate have been made in No. 
12264, American Manganese Steel Company vs. Director-General, 
B. & O., et al., opinion No. 7526, 68 I. C. C. 149-50, as to a fifth 
class rate of $2.19 applied on iron foundry flasks, from Chicago 
Heights to Oakland, Cal., shipped in September, 1919. The Com: 
mission held the rate was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
$1.125, the commedity rate contemporaneously applicable 01 
rough iron and steel castings and ingot molds. The Commis 
sion held the fifth class rate, now $2.92, for the future would 
be unreasonable for application to the foundry flasks, which 
move in open-top cars, needing no protection from the weather 
or bracing in the cars. The Commission called attention to the 
fact that in Moreland Motor Truck Co. vs. Director-General, Sl 
I. C. C. 179, it held that fifth class on pressed steel side mem 
bers of automobile frames was too high and ordered it reduced 
to $1.125 for the shipments moving prior to Ex Parte 74 and 
that side-members are articles of higher grade than cast-irol 
foundry flasks. Reparation, in this case, is to be made to the 
basis of $1.125 because the shipment took place before Augus! 


26, 1920. The rate of $1.50 is to be made operative not late! 
than June 15. 


COAL TO OTTUMWA, IOWA 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12486, National Supply 
Company vs. C. B. & Q., Director-General, et al., opinion No. 
7554, 68 I. C. C. 285-6, holding the applicable rates on soft coal 
from West Clinton, Ind., to Ottumwa, Ia., and reconsigned from 
that point to various destinations in Iowa and Nebraska, in 0¢ 
tober, 1919, were not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The 
contention of the complainant was that the Director-General 
should have routed the cars through Peoria and not through 
the congested Chicago district. The routing shown by the col 
signor was Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern and Burlin& 
ton. No intermediate carrier was shown so the cars were haul 
to Chicago by the Terre Haute and turned over to the Burliné 
ton. The Commission pointed out that dispatch through Peorl 
would have involved the use of the Lake Erie & Western as 4! 
intermediate carrier. The applicable combinations via Chicas? 
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were higher than those in effect via Peoria, for distances 97 
miles less than via Chicago. 

The complainant contended that the Director-General, under 
General Order No. 1, should have sent the cars through Peoria 
and thereby avoided the congested Chicago terminals. The Com- 
mission pointed out that that order also provided for the ob- 
servance or protection of the rate via the route specified by the 
shipper. By implication the Commission held that the failure 
of the consignor to name an intermediate carrier or an inter- 
mediate junction, left the billing showing movement only over 
the Terre Haute and Burlington, via Chicago. 


REPARATION ON SAND 


An award of reparation on account of an unreasonable rate 
on sand from Irving, N. Y., to James City, Pa., has been made 
in No. 11686, American Plate Glass Company vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, as agent, Pennsylvania, et al., opinion No. 7523, 68 I. C. C. 
141-2. The Commission held the rate paid by the complainant, 
68 cents per ton, from Irving to Warren, Pa., plus 9 cents per 
100 pounds from Warren to James City, unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeded a joint rate of 7.8 cents from Irving to James 
City, applicable over the New York Central to Erie, Pa., to Kane, 
Pa. and Kane and Elk to James City. 

The complainant alleged the rate imposed was in violation 
of the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section because it 
exceeded a state commodity rate of 57.8 cents per ton, from War- 
ren to James City, plus an interstate rate to Warren. The Com- 
mission said that state rate was not applicable to interstate ship- 
ments so there was no violation of the fourth section. 

The defendants contended the complainant specified an un- 
natural route and that the natural route was via Erie. The Com- 
mission said that, distance alone considered, the route of move- 
ment was the natural one. 


POWER OVER INTRASTATE RATES 


The Commission has held, in a report on No. 12325, Wasatch 
Coal Company et al. vs. Director-General et al., opinion No. 7516, 
68 I. C. C., 118-20, that it has jurisdiction in that case and three 
others, in which the complainants alleged rates, during federal 
control, were “unjust, unreasonable, unlawful, discriminatory, 
unduly preferential and unduly and unreasonably prejudicial 
and in violation of the laws-of the state of Utah,” in some in- 
stances, and of the constitution and statutes of Arizona, in others. 
Having so held, the Commission has decided to set them for 
further hearing, and denied the motions of the defendants to dis- 
miss them. 

The other complaints involved in the jurisdictional question 
were No. 12328, Jeremy Fuel & Grain Company et al. vs. Direc- 
tor-General; No. 12364, Southern Arizona Traffic Association et 
al. vs. Director-General, as agent, et al.; and No. 12391, same vs. 
same. Individual lines were made defendants in some of the 
three related complaints. Their attorneys joined with the repre- 
sentative of the Director-General in moving to dismiss either 
for want of jurisdiction or because no cause of action was stated. 
In Nos. 12864 and 12391, formal demand was made by the de- 
fendants for compliance with the rule of the Commission re- 
quiring definiteness in complaints asking for the recovery of 
damages. 

The Commission looked to the holdings of the federal courts 
to find authority for disposing of the contentions of the attor- 
neys for the defendants, to buttress its conclusion that it had 
jurisdiction over the complaints. It said: 


. The fact that these complaints were filed with us in not without 
Significance in determining the question whether they invoke our 
jurisdiction under acts of Congress. We must look to the substance 
of a complaint rather than to its form. One of the essential elements 
of a complaint before us is allegation of violation of a law which we 
have jurisdiction to administer. In the complaints filed in these pro- 
ceedings complainants allege that the intrastate rates therein de- 
scribed were unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and un- 
duly prejudicial; and pray for reparation. Section 206 (c) of the 
transportation act, 1920, confers upon us jurisdiction to hear and 
decide complaints of this character arising during the period of 
federal control. In Williams vs. United States, 168 U. S., 382, the 
United States Supreme Court said, page 389: 
“We must look to the indictment itself, and if it properly charges 
an offense under the laws of the United States, that is sufficient to 
Sustain it, although the representative of the United States may have 
Supposed that the offense charged was covered by a different staute.’’ 
The further allegations that the rates assailed were in violation of 
laws of the states of Utah and Arizona may be treated as surplusage. 
Farley vs. United States, 269 Fed., 721. 
fai We are of opinion and find that these complaints sufficiently and 
airly present for our consideration and determination alleged viola- 
tions of federal laws which we have jurisdiction to administer. 
The cases will be set for further hearing to receive evidence regard- 
ing the rates assailed in so far as such rates were collected on ship- 
ments made during the period of federal control. 


RATE ON FISH OIL 


An award of reparation on account of unreasonable rates 
on fish oil from Port St. Joe, Fla., to Ivorydale, O., has been 
Made in No. 12363, Procter & Gamble Company vs. Apalachicola 
Northern et al., opinion No. 7517, 68 I. C. C. 121-4. The Com- 
Mission held the present joint commodity rate of 80 cents to 
© not unreasonable. The complainant contended for a rate of 
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66 cents for the future and a rate of 53 cents prior to Ex Parte 
74. The Commission thought such rates too low and approved 
the existing rate of 80 cents. Twenty-seven carloads of fish oil 
were involved. They moved between June and November, 1920. 
There are no movements now, but the Commission said the 
shutdown of the fish oil plant was only temporary. The rate 
charged before Ex Parte 74 was $1.29 and thereafter $1.615, a 
combination of the sixth class rate of 44 cents of the Apalachi- 
cola Northern and the joint sixth class rate of the carriers 
beyond River Junction. The 80-cent joint commodity rate was 
established October 13, 1920. 

While shipments were begun in June, 1920, application for 
a lower rate was not made until a month later. The carriers 
sought to make a point out of the fact, but the Commission said 
if the rate charged was unreasonable, and it thought it was, the 
absence of a request for a reduction prior to the movement of 
the traffic, was immaterial. The right to a reasonable rate does 
not depend upon whether there was or was not a request there- 
for. The Commission cited American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
vs. Director-General, 66 I. C. C. 277, on that point. 


RATES ON CREAM IN NEBRASKA 


On what amounted to a confession of judgment by the 
Burlington, the Commission, in a report on No. 12532, Fairmont 
Creamery Company vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, opinion 
No. 7567, 68 I. C. C. 319-20, held unreasonable an any-quantity 
rate of 40 cents per 10-gallon can of cream from Concordia, 
Kan., to Crete, Neb., in the period between March 1 and May 26, 
1920, to the extent it exceeded a carload rate of 25 cents per 
can, 200 cans to be the minimum. It ordered reparation to that 
basis. The carload rate, cancelled on the last day of federal 
control, was 25 cents per can on a carload minimum of 150 cans 
during the prevalence of the any-quantity rate averaged 267 
and winter months. The carload rating, established May 26, in- 
creased the minimum to 200 cans. The 74 consignments shipped 
during the prevalance of the any-quantity rate averaged 267 
cans. The Burlington admitted the any-quantity rate was un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded the subsequently estab- 
lished one. 


RATES ON TIRE CARRIERS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12381, Chevrolet Motor 
Company of Michigan vs. Director-General, Grand Trunk West- 
ern, et al., opinion No. 7552, 68 I. C. C. 281-2, holding rates on 
automobile tire carriers, carloads, from Detroit to Flint, Mich., 
during federal control had not been shown to have been un- 
reasonable or unjustly discriminatory. The complainant asked 
for reparation and the proper classification of the tire carrier 
in question, which consists of a steel rim, brackets and a cross- 
piece to lock the rim and hold the license plate. There is no 
specific rating on it, but the carriers applied fourth class, the 
rating applicable to hardware not otherwise specified. The com- 
plainant contended for the fifth class rating on automobile parts, 
N. O. I. B. N. The Commission passed on that question in 
Buick Motor Co. vs. Director-General, 60 I. C. C., holding that 
tire carriers are not automobile parts and that the fourth class 
rating was not unreasonable. 


RATES ON CATTLE TO FORT WORTH 


An award of reparation on account of unreasonable rates on 
beef cattle, from Wilson, Okla., to Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
made in No. 11972, M. L. Davis and W. D. Davis vs. Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe, Director-General, as agent, et al., opinion No. 
7559, 68 I. C. C., 308-4. A rate of 32 cents was imposed on 24 
carloads of cattle shipped between July 16 and November 4, 
1917, and 34.5 cents on 20 carloads, shipped between ‘July 13 and 
August 26, 1918. As to the cars that moved prior to government 
control the carriers admitted the rate unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeded 22.5 cents. The Director-General, however, 
pointed to the aggregate of intermediates and professed willing- 
ness to make reparation to that basis. The Commission held 
the 32-cent rate unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 19.25 
cents and the 34.5-cent rate unreasonable to the extent it ex- 


ceeded 24 cents and awarded reparation to the bases of such 
rates. 


RATE ON ALUM TO LODI, N. J. 


An award of reparation, on account of an unreasonable rate 
on a carload of alum, shipped from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Lodi, 
N. J., in May, 1917, has been made in No. 12833 (Sub-No. 1), 
Kalbfleisch Corporation vs. Central of Georgia et al., opinion 
No. 7578, 68 I. C. C. 333-4. Reparation is to be made to the 
basis of a subsequently established rate of $6.62 per ton, plus 
15 cents per $100 valuation, the latter charge to cover marine 
insurance. The shipment moved Central of Georgia through 
Savannah Ocean Steamship Company and New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western. A joint sixth class rate of 49 cents was the 
legal rate, but the shipment was charged a rate of 55.8 cents, 
which was admitted to be illegal. The plant of the complainant 


was built at Chattanooga on the assurance of the carriers that 
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commodity rates would be necessary to enable the complainant 
to compete with existing plants. The shipment was made be- 
fore the carriers had made the commodity rate available. 


RATES ON CANS TO STOUGHTON, WIS. 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation, 
as to rates on tin cans, from Cragin, Ill., to Stoughton, Wis., has 
been made in No. 12206, Wisconsin Dairy Products Company vs. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Director-General, opinion 
No. 7561, 68 I. C. C., 307-88. The Commission also found that 
in some instances a rate higher than the one applicable was 
imposed. It found the applicable rates generally not unrea- 
sonable, but as to a rate of 28 cents from August 26 to Novem- 
ber 25, 1920, it said it was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
27 cents, and as to rates to Stoughton in excess of those to Dar- 
win, Wis., it found their collection amounted to the imposition 
of overcharges, because the rates to Darwin constituted the 
measure of rates to Stoughton. 


REPARATION ON GRAVEL 


On an admission that the rates were unreasonable, to the 
extent they exceeded the aggregate of the intermediates, the 
Commission, in No. 12567, Magnolia Petroleum Company vs. 
Director-General, New Orleans & Northeastern et al., opinion 
No. 7568, I. C. C. 321-2, has ordered reparation on shipments of 
gravel from Hattiesburg, Miss., to Beaumont, Tex., moving in 
February, 1920, to the basis of $1.10 per cubic yard, plus 11 
cents per 100 pounds, which was the subsequently established 
joint rate, which, at the time of the shipments, was in effect 
from Hattiesburg to Port Arthur, through Beaumont. 


SWITCHING CHARGES AT ALBANY, GA. 


In a report on No. 12650, Hardaway Contracting Company vs. 
Georgia Southwestern & Gulf, opinion No. 7572, 68 I. C. C. 
331-2, the Commission held illegal the imposition of switching 
charges of $2 and $5 per car on traffic to and from a sidetrack 
within the yard limits of Albany, Ga., intended for and delivered 
to the plant of the complainant by its own power from the side- 
track to which the defendant took the cars and on which it 
performed no more service than pushing the cars clear of its 
main track. The charges were collected under a tariff effective 
October 30, 1919, in which the defendant used language indi- 
cating that, while the sidetrack built by it at the request of 
the complainant was actually within the yard limits and there- 
fore no charge was possible, it was to be treated as being out- 
side the yard limits and as if the defendant had performed some 
service on the 4,000-foot spur track over which the cars were 
moved by the engine of the complainant. 


RATES ON AUTOMOBILE WOODWORK 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 12383, Chevro- 
let Motor Company of New York vs. Director-General, as agent, C. 
& E. I. et al., opinion No. 7551, 68 I. C. C. 279-81, the Commission 
holding that fifth-class rates on auto-body woodwork, knocked 
down, and on untrimmed floor, toe, and running boards, in the 
white, carloads, from St. Louis to Tarrytown, N. Y., on ship- 
ments since February 15, 1919, were and are not unreasonable 
or unjustly discriminatory. The complainant asked for a sixth 
class rating and reparation to that basis. Sixth class applied 
to vehicle stuff, in the rough. Since the adoption of the con- 
solidated classification, there has been a specific rating of fifth 
class on auto-body parts. 


RATES ON HAY TO MEMPHIS 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 12852, Farmers Elevator Company of 
Southern Lake County, Ind., vs. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville, as to the lowest combination of rates on hay from Din- 
widdie, Ind., to Memphis, 46 cents. The complainant contended 
the applicable combination was unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded the rate of 30 cents applicable from Lowell and North 
Hayden. The carriers admitted there was no justification for 
a rate higher from Dinwiddie than from Lowell and North Hay- 
den, which is 30 cents. Reparation is to be made to the basis 
of a 30 cent rate. The carriers are to establish a rate from 
Dinwiddie no higher than from Lowell, not later than June 15. 


RATES ON PAVING BLOCK MATERIAL 


The Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 1449, opinion 
No. 7451-A, 66 I. C. C. 569-70, has held as justified the proposed 
cancellation of specific commodity rates on wooden paving block 
material from points in Alabama, Florida and Georgia to Nor: 
folk, Va., and other points. The cancellation will bring into ef 
fect rates on the paving block material, the rates applicable to 
lumber. Protest was made against the proposed cancellation 
by a creosoting company at Norfolk. It alleged the cancella- 
tion would so increase its costs as to put it out of business 
through inability to compete with creosoting plants at Atlanta, 
Savannah and Jacksonville having transit privileges. It ad- 
mitted that if given transit at Norfolk it could continue to com- 
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pete. Since the hearing the carriers serving Norfolk have filed 
transit tariffs. In the circumstances, therefore, the Commission 
said the cancellation of the commodity rates on such material, 
lower than the rates on lumber, would be proper. 


RECONSIGNMENT OF LUMBER 


The Chesapeake & Ohio having made no defense of its pro. 
posal, the Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 1498, opinion 
No. 7531, 68 I. C. C. 161, has said the proposed reduction of the 
resonsignment charge on lumber and other forest products, at 
Boston, Ind., to $3 per car regardless of the time when the re. 
consignment was given, was not justified and ordered the can- 
cellation of the suspended schedules. Boston is a small station 
about 55 miles west of Cincinnati where transit lumber is han- 
dled for reconsignment. The proposal to reduce the charge to 
$3 per car, without regard to the time when the instruction was 
given, was made in a defensive way when some other carriers 
were proposing to put the fee on a flat basis. That attempt 
was condemned by the Commission in American Wholesale 
Lumber Association vs. Director-General, 66 I. C. C. 393. 


REPARATION FOR MISROUTING 


An order directing the Director-General to make reparation 
on account of a misrouted shipment has been made in No. 12558, 
Jacobson Brothers vs. Northern Pacific, Director-General, as 
agent, et al., opinion No. 7539, 68 I. C. C. 201-3. The case in- 
volved a contractor’s outfit, moving from Alice, Minn., to New 
Duluth, Minn., in March, 1919. At the hearing the defendants 
admitted that the movement beyond Duluth should have been 
over an intrastate route via Cloquet instead of the interstate 
route used. The case was not dismissed, as was the practice 
of the Commission in cases of that character in which it was 
found that the allegation of unreasonableness was based on the 
volume of the rate produced by a misrouting. 


CERTIORARI PETITION DENIED 


The Supreme Court of the United States this week denied 
the petition for certiorari, filed by Director-General James C. 
Davis in No. 885, James C. Davis vs. John Wiley Reynolds, tried 
in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit, in a suit for damages for personal injuries sustained by 
Reynolds on which Reynolds obtained a judgment for $20,000 
in the eastern district of Virginia; and also the application of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis for a similar writ in 
No. 748, N. C. & St. L. vs. Western Union, in which the tele- 
graph company successfully maintained proceedings for a per- 
petual easement for commercial telegraph purposes along the 
railroad’s company’s right-of-way. 


JUDGMENT FOR DAMAGES AFFIRMED 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in a per curiam 
decision, has affirmed the judgment, with costs, in No. 290, Kan- 
sas City, Clay County & St. Joseph vs. George S. Grier, admin- 
istrator for the estate of Ralph W. Grier, deceased, in which 
the Supreme Court of Missouri affirmed the judgment of the 
lower courts of Missouri, in which the respondent in the Supreme 
Court of the United States obtained judgment for $10,000 for 
causing the death of Ralph W. Grier. The railroad company 
claimed the lower courts erred in permitting the jury to bring 
in a verdict in excess of $2,000 when no damage had been shown 
to have followed the death of Grier and the statute, as con- 
tended by the railroad company, allowed the recovery of only 
$2,000 as a penalty. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 


The Commission has authorized Pierpont V. Davis to hold 
the position of director of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
Company, in addition to the positions previously authorized by 
order of February 2. 

J. E. Broughal has been authorized to hold the offices of 
secretary, treasurer and director with the Bevier & Southern 
Railroad Company and Delta Land & Timber Company in addi- 
tion to treasurer of the Neame, Carson & Southern Railroad 
Company. 

Massey Holmes, vice-president, and R. L. Latcher, assistant 
treasurer, have been authorized to hold these positions with the 
Delta Land & Timber Company in addition to offices previously 
authorized by the Commission. 

Various officials of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
have been permitted to hold positions with that company and 
numerous other carriers. 


TIME FOR PRESERVING RECORDS 


The Commission has issued orders with respect to records 
of carriers by water and electric railway companies, providing 
that the period of federal control shall not be computed in de- 


termining the period of time after which the records may be 
destroyed. 
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RATES ON APPLES 


A rate on apples in bulk fifty per cent in excess of the rate 
in boxes has been recommended by Examiner H. J. Wagner in 
a report on No. 12997, R. J. Holmes et al. vs. Director-General, 
as agent. The complaint was that the rates charged for car- 
joads of bulk apples from points in Oregon in 1919, to Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Mansfield, O., were unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded the rates on apples in boxes. The 
examiner found that the full class rates should have been 
charged on the apples instead of $1.875. The last mentioned 
rate was 50 per cent more than the rate on apples in boxes. 
The examiner said there was no authority under rule 5 of the 
tariff for applying 50 per cent in excess of the rates on apples 
in boxes and that therefore the shipments were undercharged. 

The examiner’s recommendation that reparation be allowed 
only to the basis of a rate on bulk apples of 1-50 per cent of 
the rates on apples in boxes was based on his conclusion that 
from a transportation standpoint boxed apples are more de- 
sirable traffic, especially on long hauls. He said they could be 
better protected from heat in the summer and cold in the win- 
ter, due to the fact that a freer circulation of air was possible. 
He said the apples in bulk were liable to be crushed and that 
obviously the opportunity for pilferage from a car of boxed 
apples was not so great. 


Wagner also cited the testimony of a railroad witness to 
the effect that apple dealers of the northwest opposed the estab- 
lishment of commodity rates on bulk apples to eastern markets 
on the ground that the reputation gained, at considerable ex- 
pense, for their boxed apples, might be placed in jeopardy by 
the marketing of inferior bulk apples. Such fears he said had 
not materialized in the past, notwithstanding the maintenance 
of the same rates on bulk as on boxed apples, from the eastern 
part of Idaho and Oregon. Therefore, he concluded that that 
objection, in and of itself would not afford justification for a 
difference in rates. 

Bulk apple rates, the examiner said, usually apply only for 
short distances, to enable the culls to move to cider or vinegar 
mills, or fruit packing plants. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL CASES OF 1922 


An interpretation of the fourth section as amended by 
section 500 of the transportation act, declaring it the purpose 
of Congress to promote, encourage and develop water trans- 
portation, service and facilities, and of all the laws on the 
same subject whereby Congress has shown its interest in trans- 
portation by water, has been made by Attorney-Examiner Wil- 
liam A. Disque, in a monumental tentative report on what he 
called “transcontinental cases of 1922.” The foundation for 
those cases was furnished by fourth section applications Nos. 
345, 349, 11940, 11957, 11985, 12012, 12017, 12018, 12063, 12094 
and 12118, made by R. H. Countiss and railroads for which he is 
tariff publishing agent, for relief from the provisions of the 
fourth section on a long list of commodities from eastern de- 
fined territories, generally east of the Rocky Mountains, to 
Pacific coast terminals. In a general way of speaking, the 
applications were for a re-establishment of rates westbound, to 
Pacific coast terminals, on the basis that prevailed before the 
disappearance of competition, by water, between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. They were based on the theory that the 
fourth section, although amended by the transportation act 
of 1920, was not materially changed from what it was before 
the decisions made before the war and during the war. The 
decisions during the war were that water competition having 
disappeared, there was no reason why the carriers should estab- 
lish or maintain rates at intermediate points, higher than at 
the terminals. 

Disque thinks the Commission should hold an entirely dif- 
ferent opinion. He said it should deny the authority desired 
by the transcontinental lines to establish rates from the so- 
called defined territories east of the Rocky Mountains, to estab- 
lish rates on iron and steel articles, of practically all kinds, 
canned goods, cyanamid and crude cyanide, cotton piece goods, 
drugs, medicines and chemicals, pianos, paints, sewing machines, 
Soap, caustic soda, soda ash, saleratus, twine and cordage, wire 
tope, baking powder cream of tartar, phosphate of lime and 
Soda alumina sulphate, refrigerators and cooling material, rough 
rolled glass, window glass, chewing gum, heating apparatus, 
Sole leather, lard and lard substitutes, rosin, starch, ties, tubes 
and turpentine. : 

Disque said the rates proposed by the carriers seemed to 
be lower than the carriers would now propose. The trans- 
‘ontinental lines made their applications last fall when the 
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stability of the rates by water seemed to be about as uncertain 
as peace in the Balkan peninsula. 

Due allowance for the fact that water rates had shown 
stability, Disque said, would require slightly higher rates than 
the carriers had asked for, but he said the slightly higher rates, 
in some instances, “would not affect the principle for what 
the transcontinental lines are contending or justify an abso- 
lute or unqualified denial of the application. If the application 


were approved in principle, proper adjustment could be made 
for these differences.” 


But Disque recommended absolute denial, on principle. He 
did that on the ground that the rates would not be in accord- 
ance with what Congress desired when it amended the inter- 
state commerce law authorizing the Commission to grant relief 
on rates that would be “reasonably compensatory,” that they 
would tend to hurt the water lines and thereby be out of line 
with the declaration of policy in section 500 of the transporta- 
tion act, which policy he said was indicated by the provisions 
in the Panama Canal part of the interstate commerce law and 
the fact that the coastwise commerce of the country, by law, 
is reserved for ships of American registry. 

His recommendation that that part of the application per- 
taining to the long list of commodities before mentioned be de- 
nied is based upon a conclusion that Congress advised the Com- 
mission, in effect, to be stingy with its orders granting reiief, 
and upon his announced conclusion that a granting of the ap- 
plication would be serious for the “water lines.” Disque refused 
to accept the contention, as to the meaning of the amended 
fourth section, of the inter-mountain country, or of the rail- 
roads. We said the contention of the inter-mountain country 
would be to make the long and short haul part of the section 
absolute. To adopt the contention of the railroads, he said, 
would be to say that Congress had made no change in the law. 
He said the Commission should hold that Congress had made 
a change in the law that meant something and that that some- 
thing which had been added to the section meant that the relief 
desired by the railroads could not be granted. 

Disque said the Commission should deny fourth section re- 
lief on sisal and ixtle from New Orleans and Galveston, but as 
to other things on which the transcontinental carriers desired 
relief, he said, it should be granted. The other things are sul- 
phur from Louisiana, coffee from New York, New Orleans and 
Galveston for the carriers generally. He also recommended re- 
lief for the Southern Pacific on canned goods, barley, asphalt, 
rice and dried fruit, from the Pacific coast terminals to New 
York. He also recommended a continuance of the present relief 
on wool from the Pacific coast terminals to eastern defined ter- 
ritories, provided, however, that the existing disparities against 
intermediate points be not increased. 

He said relief on ixtle and sisal should be denied because 
on account of the light loading and long hauls through a terri- 
tory of light traffic density, it was doubtful whether the rates 
proposed would be “reasonably compensatory,” as the law said 
they should be before relief could be granted. The relief on 
sulphur was advised because of its heavy loading. Relief as to 
coffee was recommended to enable the New York and Gulf coffee 
merchants to compete with the steamship service from South 
American ports direct to the Pacific ports and because a wit- 
ness for the inter-mountain territory said denial of relief would 
not affect that part of the country one way or another. The 
relief, if granted in accordance with Disque’s recommendation 
will be on condition that the rate be made $1 to California and 
north coast terminals, instead of $1 to the north coast and 10 
cents less to California terminals. 

Relief on the eastbound rates, recommended by Disque, if 
given, will be based on the theory that it will be of benefit to 
the interior because the goods contained in the list originate 
at interior points and the making of all-rail rates a little higher 
than the combination of rail rates to the ports and water rates 
from the Pacific ports to the eastern ports, would give the in- 
terior points the choice of either all-rail or rail-and-ocean routes. 

Eastern carriers did not join in the application for relief 
from eastern defined territories to the Pacific coast terminals 
At present they are hauling freight from the territories as far 
west as the Ohio-Indiana line, to the Atlantic ports and there 
delivering to the water lines. Relief from the fourth section, 
granted to the transcontinental lines, if effective, would result 
in their taking the short hauls to Chicago and Mississippi river 
crossings instead of the longer hauls to the Atlantic ports, on 
which they receive their full locals. 

Disque’s discussion of the situation produced by the amended 
fourth section, the congressional declaration of a policy to pro- 
mote water transportation, and the prior laws on the subject of 
water transportation, is as follows: 


The water lines urge that they must depend for their exist- 
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ence on the comparatively small amount of business originating 
at and destined to points on or near the coasts, while the rail 
lines have practically a monopoly on the business of the balance 
of the country. They contend therefore that they should not be 
hampered in their efforts to secure the traffic here in question. 
They, of course, have the world as a field for export and import 
traffic, but there they must compete with foreign steamship lines 
under various disadvantages. 

; A granting of the application would be serious for the water 
lines. Its result would be either that the water lines would lose 
a large tonnage to the rail lines or that the water lines would 
offset the reduction in the rail rates by a substantial reduction 
in the water rates and thus hold the traffic to their lines, leaving 
the rail lines in worse position than they are today. In either 
event, the water line would suffer great financial loss. The loss 
of much business by the water lines might tend to make their 
operation unprofitable, drive some of them out of the business 
and deprive the Pacific Coast of a cheap means of transportation. 
If the out-of-pocket plus basis is proper for the rail lines, the 
water lines may be justified in using it, but since their business 
is more limited they do not have as much traffic to carry the 
balance of the burden. That basis may become destructive when 
careies. to its natural conclusion as a means of retaliation and 
reprisal. 

In administering the Transportation Act, 1920, the Commission 

must fully recognize and give life and effect to the following pro- 
vision contained in Section 500: 
“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to pro- 
mote, encourage, and develop water transportation, service and 
facilities in connection with the commerce of the United States, 
and to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water trans- 
portation.” 

In connection with this declaration of policy to foster water 

as well as rail transportation, attention may be called to para- 
graph 13 (c) of section 6 of the interstate commerce act, which 
provides, among other things, that: 
“when property may be or is transported from point to point in 
the United States, by rail and water through the Panama Canal, 
or otherwise, that the Commission shall have jurisdiction of such 
transportation in addition to the jurisdiction under the Act to 
Regulate Commerce: 


(a) To establish physical connection between the rail carrier 
and the dock. 

(b) To establish through routes and maximum joint 
via such rail and water lines. 

(c) To establish proportional rates by rail to and from the 
ports to which the traffic is brought or from which it 
is taken by the water carrier. ‘Proportional Rates’ are 
defined as being those which differ from the corresponding 
local rates and which apply only to traffic moved to and 

from the port by water.” 
Also to section 8 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as fol- 
Ows: 

“That it shall be the duty of the board (United States Ship- 
ping Board), in co-operation with the Secretary of War, with 
the object of promoting, encouraging and developing ports and 
transportation facilities in connection with water commerce over 
which it has jurisdiction, to investigate territorial regions and 
zones tributary to such ports, taking into consideration the econo- 
mies of transportation by rail, water and highway and the natural 
direction of the flow of commerce; to investigate the causes of 
the congestion of commerce at ports and the remedies applicable 
thereto; to investigate the subject of water terminals, including 
the necessary docks, warehouses, apparatus, equipment and ap- 
pliances in connection therewith, with a view to division and 
suggesting the types most appropriate for different locations and 
for the most expeditious and economical transfer or interchange 
of passengers or property between carriers by water and carriers 
by rail; to advise with communities regarding the appropriate loca- 
tion and plan of construction of wharves, piers and water termi- 
nals; to investigate the practicability and advantages of harbor, 
river and port improvements in connection with foreign and coast- 
wise trade; and to investigate any other matter that may tend 
to promote and encourage the use by vessels of ports adequate 
to care for the freight which would naturally pass through such 
ports: Provided, That if after such investigation the board shall 
be of the opinion that rates, charges, rules or regulations of com- 
mon carriers by rail subject to the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are detrimental to the declared object of 
this section, or that new rates, charges, rules or regulations, new 
or additional port terminal facilities, or affirmative action on the 
part of such common carriers by rail is necessary to promote the 
object of this section, the board may submit its findings to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for such action, as such com- 
mission may consider proper under existing law.” 


The Congress seems to have thus indicated that the Commis- 
sion shall at least feel free to divert traffic from rail to water 
lines. The Panama Canal Act prohibits rail lines from operating 
ships through the canal and was enacted largely to maintain and 
develop independent intercoastal water lines. Another act of the 
Congress permits only American ships to operate between Ameri- 
can ports. The water lines contend that in view of these legis- 
lative measures this Commission should not allow the rail lines 
by means of rates made on the basis of out-of-pocket costs to 
draw traffic away from the water lines and discourage their opera- 
tion. 

The rights of the water lines received consideration in 1915, in 
Commodity Rates to Pacific Coast Terminals, supra. At page 
621 the following was said, and is relied upon by the rail lines: 

“It has been suggested that the construction of the Panama 
Canal by the government of the United States is indicative of a 
governmental policy to secure all of this coast-to-coast business 
for the water lines, and that no adjustment of rates by the rail 
lines should be permitted which will take away traffic from the 
ocean carriers which normally might be carried by them. This 
suggestion, however, loses force under the consideration that the 
Panama Canal is but one of the agencies of transportation that 
the government of the United States has fostered between the 
Atlantic Coast and the Pacific. The government has from the 
beginning of railroad construction in the United States encour- 
aged their construction and operation by private capital and en- 
terprises. Some of these transcontinental lines would not have 
been built had it not been for the liberality the government ex- 
tended to them at the time of their construction. As we view it, 
the Panama Canal is to be one of the agencies of transportation 
between the east and the west, but not necessarily the sole carrier 
of the coast-to-coast business. If the railroads are able to make 
such rates from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific Coast as will 
hold to their lines some portion of this traffic with profit to them- 
selves, they should be permitted so to do. The acceptance of this 
traffic will add something to their net revenues, and to that extent 
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decrease, and not increase, the burden that must be borne by 
other traffic. It will also give the shippers at the coast points the 
benefits of an additional and a competitive service. . ; 

The water lines may not be so essential to the economic life of 
the country as are the rail lines and with the water lines free to earn 
all that the traffic can bear or to reduce their rates to a destructive 
basis because of competition amongst themselves or with the rail 
lines, there may not be the same reason for safeguarding them in this 
proceeding as the rail lines. However, their interests cannot be ig- 
nored. This country is trying to upbuild its merchant marine, the 
main purposes of which, as is well known, are to develop our foreign 
commerce, and to provide ships for use as transports and a naval aux- 
iliary in time of war. ‘The present ship subsidy proposal has strong sup- 
port. Furthermore, the lighter the traffic that goes through the canal the 
less is the revenue to the government from the canal tolls and the 
greater is the burden on the taxpayers of the country. Incidentally, 
it may be noted that about 1300 ships of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration are lying idle in our harbors. The Commission has inquired 
of the United States Shipping Board as to its attitude regarding this 
application; the correspondence is copied in Appendix No. a. 

The fact that this Commission has very limited jurisdiction over 
the affairs of the water lines is no reason why it should be without 
interest in their welfare. It should take no active or aggressive steps 
to divert traffic from water lines that are rendering satisfactory and 
efficient service. j ; 

We are now and probably for some years to come will be in a 
period of readjustment. Downward revision is the order of the day, 
Costs and prices are settling toward their future normal level. The 
water rates and the rail rates will participate in this approach to a 
sounder business basis. As they break and fall in competition with 
each other they should be co-ordinated by competent regulating au- 
thority, lest certain localities and carriers become from time to time 
the victims of unwholesome disadvantages. The Commission must feel 
hestitant about granting an application of the kind here in question 
unless or until it knows what the water rates are, and knows that they 
are on a proper basis, and bear and will continue to bear their proper 
relation to the rail rates and to operating costs. 


The Amended Fourth Section 


Prior to the enactment of the transportation act, 1920, there were 
no specific limitations or restrictions on the Commission’s discretion 
in administering the long-and-short-haul rule. The provision of the 
statute so far as here pertinent then being as follows: 

‘Sec. 4. (As amended June 18, 1910.) That it shall be unlawful 
for any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act to charge 
or receive any greater compensation in the aggregate for the trans- 
portation of passengers, o rof like kind of property, for a shorter than 
for a longer distance over the same line or route in the same direction, 
the shorter being included within the longer distance, * * * but 
this shall not be construed as authorizing any common carrier within 
the terms of this act to charge or receive as great compensation for 
a shorter as for a longer distance; Provided, however, That upon ap- 
plication to the Interstate Commerce Commission such common carrier 
may be in special cases, after investigation, authorized by the 
Commission to charge less for longer than for shorter distances for 
transportation of passengers or property; and the Commission may 
from time to time prescribe the extent to which such designated com- 
mon carrier may be relieved from the operation of this section.”’ 

y the transportation act the Commission’s authority in the prem- 
ises was made subject to the following qualification: 

‘“‘The Commission shall not permit the establishment of any charge 
to or from the more distant point that is not reasonably compensatory 
for the service performed.’’ (Boldface ours.) 

And there was added another provision as follows: 

“and no such authorization shall be granted on account of merely 
potential water competition not actually in existence.’’ 

The Congress did not define the words ‘‘reasonably compensatory” 
and they are here the subject of much controversy. The rail lines 
say that since most of the transcontinental traffic in the commodities 
in question will be list if rates are not made to secure, they 
must be content with rates made on the basis of the out-of-pocket 
costs plus some profit, and must be satisfied with whatever contribu- 
tion such rates may make toward net operating income and fixed 
charges. They say that profit yielded, however small, is all that can 
be expected under the circumstances, and that it must be regarded as 
reasonable compensation, and the rates as reasonably compensatory. 
If their view is correct the new words, considered alone, have added 
nothing to the fourth section, except possibly an admonition that this 
Commission shall assure itself either from the record or its experience 
that the rates would yield some profit over and above the out-of- 
pocket costs, and would therefore not cast a burden on other traffic: 
also that they are no lower than competition justifies, that is, in this 
case no lower than is necessary to afford the rail lines equality of 
opportunity with the water lines, and not so low as to jeopardize the 
continued existence of the water lines. 

The intermountain interests contend that the added words mean 
that a rate to the farther distant point that departs from the long- 
and-short-haul rule can not be based on the out-of-pocket-plus 
theory, but must pay its way just as do rates generally; that is, that it 
must contribute to all expenses in proper proportion and yield its full 
share toward a fair return on the value of the property devoted to 
the service of transportation. 


At this point it may be well to say a few words on one phase 
of the subject of rate-making. All rates cannot be expected to 
yield the same degree of profit. Each must be made with some 
regard for what the traffic can reasonably bear rather than with 
absolute consideration for cost of service. Rates in this country 
have always been so made and no doubt will be for many years 
to come, perhaps always. Let it be assumed that from and to 
given points a rate of 30 cents would be reasonable on a com- 
modity as to which the freight rate did not play any appreciable 
part in the final delivered price; that on another commodity sub- 
ject to substantially the same transportation conditions, a rate of 
25 cents, owing to some circumstance or other, would be _ reason- 
able; and that on still another, subject to substantially the same 
transportation conditions, but more susceptible to the effects of 
transportation charges and an important article in the daily eco- 
nomic life of the country, a rate of 22 cents would be reasonable. 
Here we have a rough, verbal picture of some of the rate levels 
of most any railroad. Let it be assumed also, that the cost of 
transporting all of the above commodities between the given 
points is the same and that 20 cents would just cover that cost. 
taking into account all items of expense. The first rate, of 30 
cents, would yield 50 per cent return on the value of the property 
devoted to the transportation. The second, of 25 cents, would 
yield 25 per cent and the third, of 22. cents, 10 per cent. A res- 
ulating body might require the establishment of any of these 
three rates as reasonable, and each would no doubt be upheld by 
the courts as non-confiscatory, on the ground that it yielded not 
less than just remuneration, or reasonable compensation, for the 
service performed. Now, let it be assumed that a regulatiné 
body required a rate of 20 cents on one of the above commoG@- 
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ities from and to the given points. The courts would hold this 
rate to be confiscatory, on the ground that it just equaled the 
cost of the service and afforded no profit, and might say that 
any rate less than 21 cents would be less than justly remunera- 
tive, or less than reasonably compensatory. Thereupon the reg- 
ylating body might lawfully fix 21 cents as a reasonable rate. So 
there might be a rate of 21 cents as a reasonably compensatory 
rate and as a reasonable rate, and rates of 22 cents, 25 cents and 
3) cents also as reasonably compensatory and reasonable rates 
on other commodities subject to substantially the same transpor- 
tation conditions. In this connection, it may be noted that courts 
in determining whether a rate is confiscatory do not pass upon 
the question of whether or not the rate is reasonable. They only 
fix what is compensatory, or in other words, the minimum below 
which a regulating body may not go. It is in this sense that the 
jntermountain interests say the Congress used the added words 
of the fourth section. Let it be now assumed that the carrier 
establishes a rate of 15 cents on one of the above commodities 
from and to the given points, as a necessary expedient to create 
traffic that is not moving at all or that is moving by some other 
and cheaper means of transportation, and that the rate would 
yield some scant profit over and above the out-of-pocket costs 
incident to handling this additional traffic which could not be 
secured at reasonable rates nor at any rate in excess of 15 cents. 
This rate would be lawful, but not reasonable. According to the 
intermountain interests it would not be reasonably compensatory, 
put according to the carriers it would. The carriers have many 
rates that could be justified only on the out-of-pocket-plus basis. 
It is well recognized as a matter of law that a carrier may estab- 
lish such rates in the interest of efficient operation. But a regu- 
lating body may not require them. North Dakota Lignite Coal 
case, 236 U. S., 585. , 

If the contention of the intermountain interest is correct, a 
lower rate to the farther distant point than to the intermediate 
point cannot be permitted unless it is a rate which a regulating 
body has a lawful right to require, that is, one which is not so 
low as would engage the constitutional guaranty against confis- 
cation if prescribed by paramount authority; it must take into 
account all expenses and cannot be based merely on the out-of- 
pocket-plus basis; it must be a figure within the range which 
may lawfully be recognized by a regulating body in applying 
that ‘flexible limit of judgment which belongs to the power to 
fix rates’; a reasonably compensatory rate under section 4 is the 
lowest rate that a regulating body may require; it can be no 
lower. Is this what the Congress intended? 

As a means of English the word compensation means remunera- 
tion, recompense or profit, and reasonable compensation, remunera- 
tion, recompense or profit means such compensation, remuneration, 
recompense or profit as will satisfy the demands of reason and 
common sense. However, these definitions do not sufficiently 
clarify the situation, the courts and this Commission has used the 
words “reasonable compensation” and “reasonably compensatory” 
in different senses, and it is proper to look beyond the statute to 
determine what was the intent of the Congress. . 

The Senate bill, as reported out of the committee, embodied 
the present amendment except that it contained the words “fairly 
compensatory” instead of ‘‘reasonably compensatory.” An amend- 
ment was offered on the floor of the Senate to make the long-and- 
short-haul clause absolute, but that was voted down. There was 
considerable explanation and discussion of the added words in 
the Senate and what was said is quoted in Appendix No. 5. The 
matter was left in an indefinite and unsettled state and some 
support can be found for either of the views contended for. How- 
ever, as a@ result of the discussion, the Senate when it voted 
must have believed that there was something about the added 
words which would have the effect of further limiting and curtail- 
ing in a moderate degree troublesome and undesirable departures 
from the long-and-short-haul rule, but nothing of a radical nature. 

The bill, as reported by the House Committee, proposed no 
amendment of the long-and-short-haul rule. On the floor of the 
House an amendment was offered to make the rule absolute, but 
that was voted down and the bill passed without change in this 
provision. So far as appears nothing was said on the floor of the 
House when it considered the Senate amendment that would 
throw any light on the meaning of the added words. The separate 
bills, as passed by the two houses, went to conference and the 
words “fairly compensatory” were there changed: to “reasonably 
compensatory,” and this action was approved in the subsequent 
passage of the conference bill by both houses. 


In conformity with the law as laid down by the courts it has 
always been the Commission’s policy and purpose when granting 
relief from the long-and-short-haul rule not to authorize a lower 
rate to the farther distant point that would not yield something 
over and above the out-of-pocket cost of performing the_service. 

In the Commission’s thirty-fourth Annual Report to Congress 
of December 1, 1920, after setting forth the present fourth sec- 
tion, the following was said, at page 47: 


‘It should be stated, however, that as these powers have been 
exercised for several years, these limitations will have little ef- 
fect upon the actual administration of this section, for the reason 
that it has not been our practice to grant relief in order to per- 
mit carriers to charge a lower rate at a more distant point than 
at intermediate points unless the lower rate was reasonably com- 
Pensatory; and for several years we have made it a rule of al- 
most universal application not to grant relief on the ground of 
circuity of route that would permit carriers to charge at inter- 
Mediate points—as to which the haul was not longer than that 
of the direct line or route between competitive points—any rates 
exceeding those between the competitive points. We have also 
refused for several years to grant relief because of potential 
water competition. In our thirty-third annual report we referred 
to our policy in this respect in commenting upon our decision in 
Earle Cooperage Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 53 I. C. C., 295. 


The words “reasonably compensatory” cannot be held to mean 
Tfeasonable. If a reasonably compensatory rate is held to be a 
Teasonable rate it is difficult to see how any departures from 

€ long-and-hort-haul rule could be permitted, for if a rate to 
the farther distant point is reasonable, a higher rate to the in- 
termediate point involving a lesser service ordinarily would be 
Unreasonable. Such an interpretation would nullify the long-and- 
short-haul rule. The Congress has long refused to take such a 
step and if it had intended to do that in the transportation act 
it Wouid no doubt have said so in unmistakable terms. This is 
borne out by the record of the proceedings in both houses. 

The interpretation contended for by the intermountain inter- 
ests is also untenable. It would go so far toward nullifying the 
ong-and-short-haul rule and making competition almost impos- 
Sible as to be revolutionary and can not well be accepted as the 
will of Congress. It is clear from what was said in the Senate 
that nothing very radical was intended. Applying the interpre- 
ation contended for by the intermountain interests, a reasonably 
compensatory rate to the farther distant point would often be- 
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come a reasonable rate at an intermediate point not far distant, 
resulting in a rate group or blanket, or confining traffic to a few 
direct routes. It would make necessary the denial of many 
meritorious applications that should be allowed in the public in- 
terest. Particularly is this true as to heavy and low grade es- 
sential commodities that constitute the bulk of the traffic of the 
country, and on which the rate for sound and economic reasons 
are kept as near the cost of service as is practicable. There are 
many departures from the long-and-hort-haul rule that are gen- 
erally regarded as very desirable. 

_A reasonably compensatory rate cannot well be held to neces- 
sarily mean one determined by cost studies or by some theoretical 
process. There is no indication that the Congress sought to tie the 
Commission’s hands by any mathematically exact or otherwise in- 
flexible rule of rate-making. The determination of a reasonably 
compensatory rate is a matter of informed judgment. Room is still 
left for the exercise of sound discretion in every case that may arise. 

However, it is not proper to say that the fourth section has not 
been changed. Judging from all the circumstances and conditions 
that preceded and surround the consideration of the matter, the en- 
actment of the amendment was the Congress’ way of saying that 
the Commission should be still more restrictive than in the past 
about permitting departures from the long-and-short-haul rule. 
Lower rail rates to farther distant points than to intermediate points 
should not be permitted to operate unduly to the detriment of water 
lines. A broad and constructive policy in this respect is required. 
Water lines are entitled to thrive, not merely exist. Furthermore, 
such rates, especially if on an out-of-pecket-plus basis, should not 
be allowed if they would result in injury to intermediate points. Rail 
carriers in protecting themselves against their competitors should 
not by fourth section departures lay substantially increased burdens 
on third parties. An exhaustive study of the legislation and the 
subject dealt with indicates that these were the fundamental and 
ultimate purposes of the amendment. Many applications for relief 
that formerly would have been granted almost as a matter of course 
may have to be denied. The amendment, as above interpreted, 
should accomplish practically all the benefits that a_ rigid long-and- 
short-haul rule would be expected to accomplish, without the serious 
disturbances that such a rule would entail. — . 

Under all the circumstances the appropriate action appears to 
be a denial of the application. 


The correspondence concerning the views of the Shipping 
Board, referred to by Disque as being shown in appendix No. 4, 
consists of a letter from Chairman McChord to Chairman 
Lasker, telling the latter about the application of the carriers 
for fourtth section relief and the feeling of the Commission 
that it should ascertain the views of the Shipping Board, and 
the reply thereto written by Shipping Board Commissioner 
Thompson. The letters are as follows: 


Mr. A. D. Lasker. 
Chairman, United States Shipping Board, 
Washington D. C. . 

My Dear Chairman: The transcontinental rail carriers have filed 
with this Commission, under section 4 of the interstate commerce act, 
copy attached, applications for authority to establish on various com- 
modities, in carloads, lower rates from eastern points to Pacific coast 
terminals than are now in effect to those points and lower than the 
rates in effect to intermediate points, such as Spokane, Wash., Reno, 
Nev., and Phoenix, Ariz. These applications are grounded on the 
existence of much lower rates from Atlantic to Pacific ports via 
steamship lines operating through the Panama Canal and on the 
movement of a substantial volume of traffic thereunder. It is con- 
tended that the reduced rates proposed are reasonably compensatory 
within the meaning of section 4 of the act; that they are no lower 
than are necessary to attract a fair share of the business of the 
rail lines; and that the higher rates to the intermediate points are 
reasonable. These applications have been assigned for hearing in 
order that all interested shippers and carriers may have an oppor- 
tunity to present their evidence and views. 

It has been theught that we should obtain the views of the United 
States Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation on this 
matter. I am not certain, however that your organizations are 
materially concerned. 

_ We have felt that we should make inquiry of you, especially in 
view of the fact that section 500 of the transportation act, 1920, con- 
tains the following provision: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, 
encourage and develop water transportation service, and facilities in 
connection with the commerce of the Uinted States, and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation.” 

If any further information in regard to this matter is desired by 
you at this time, we can readily furnish it or send to you our exam- 
iner who is to conduct the hearings on the situation. Of course, after 
the hearings, we will be more fully advised as to the facts. 


q Yours very truly, 
(Signed.] C. C..McCHORD, Chairman. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, WASHINGTON 


Honorable C. C. McChord, aocmmner S, Tei. 


Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. McChord: Permit me to acknowledge receipt ‘of 
your communication addressed to Honorable A. D. Lasker, chair- 
man of the United States Shipping Board, and referred to me with 
respect to the application of certain transcontinental rail carriers 
for authority to establish lower rates from eastern points to Pacific 
Coast terminals than are now in_ effect. 

The United States Shipping Board feels a keen interest in this 
application, for it is directed against the continued development of 
tonnage by operators of ships under the registry of the Government 
of the United States in the intercoastal service. Under a rate 
profitable to the shipping companies engaged in that trade, there 
has been a utilization of this artery of transportation between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific seaboards that has resulted in a large de- 
velopment of tonnage in addition to certain diversion of tonnage 
from the rail carriers to the ocean carriers because of the lower 
profit earning rate of the steamship lines engaged in this trade. 

The United States Shipping Board desires to express opinion 
that any authority granted the petitioning railroads to establish rateg 
aimed at a competitive artery of transportation serving the public, 
should be insured of continuance when and if such application be 
granted. Any favorable consideration of the application should cer- 
tainly guard the public from a restoration of higher rates should 
lower rates destroy the present profitable transportation facility rep- 
resented in the intercoastal service, for the United States Shipping 
Board is not unconscious of the fact that it would be possible for 
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the rail carriers to destroy the ocean carrier or: to so minimize the 
tonnage as to cause withdrawal of adequate tonnage from this trade. 

The proposal, as perhaps you will recall, has been made that 
certain legislative authority be granted either the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the United States Shipping Board as will call 
for an established differential between these two arteries engaged 
in transcontinental traffic. It is the position of the United States 
Shipping Board that the ocean charge should not be raised above 
a level insuring a fair and reasonable return upon the capital in- 
vestment of the shipping companies engaged in this trade, nor that 
the railroads should be permitted to establish such rates as will 
drive the ocean carrier from this trade unless there is sufficient and 
adequate provision that the producer and the consumer element on 
or adjacent to the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards will not subse- 
quently be confronted with an increase in rate of the rail carriers 
that would destroy the economic benefit of a cheaper artery of 
transportation. 


RATE ON SODIUM CYANIDE 


Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison has advised the dismissal 
of No. 13191, Compani de Real del Monte y Pachuca vs. Director- 
General, on the ground that the third class rate of $1.95 per 100 
pounds to 57 carloads of sodium cyanide, in metal drums, from 
Niagara Falls, Ont., to Laredo, Tex., for export to Pachuca, 
Mex., between June 25, 1918, and January 10, 1919, was not un- 
reasonable. On January 10, 1919, it was reduced to $1.375, to 
which basis the complainant desired reparation, on the erroneous 
assumption, Pattison said, that that rate was legally applicable 
from and after October 20, 1918, because it was the rate from 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., from and after that date. 

Mr. Pattison came to the conclusion that even if the rate of 
$1.95 on the poison, used in the cyanide process of extracting 
gold and silver from ore, did yield a car-mile of 83 cents on an 
average loading of 77,366 pounds, it was not unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory or otherwise unlawful in view of the fact 
that rates from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to mining points in the 
American west yielded as high as $1.09 per car-mile on a com- 
modity worth during the war $27,000 per car. 


REFRIGERATION CHARGES 


Examiner Burton Fuller has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 13119, S. G. Palmer Company vs. Director-General, as agent, 
New York Central et al., on a holding that refrigeration charges 
of $40 per car assessed on three carloads of apples, shipped in 
October, 1918, from Ashwood and Chapin, N. Y., to Minneapolis, 
were not unreasonable. 

The shipments, initially iced by the shipper, moved to Chi- 
cago over the New York Central and thence by the North West- 
ern. No stated refrigeration charge then applied to Chicago. 
The bills of lading were endorsed ‘‘Do not re-ice. Keep vents 
closed.” Under the tariff provision, in effect beyond Chicago, 
reading “when the shippers instruct that commodities loaded in 
cars, the tanks of which contain ice, are not to be re-iced in 
transit, the full refrigeration rates published herein shall apply,” 
the charge of $40 per car was assessed and collected. The ap- 
plicable tariff now provides under such conditions that 20 per 
cent of the stated refrigeration charge shall be applied. The 
examiner said it did not appear clearly whether the cars were 
or were not re-iced. The complainant did not contend that $40 
would have been an unreasonable charge for refrigeration serv- 
ice when furnished but insisted that if such a service was per- 
formed in the face of the shipper’s instructions to the contrary, 
it was a mere gratuity, and the carrier was not entitled to any 
compensation therefor. Citing Campbell vs. St. L., B. & M., 44 
I. C. C. 567, Fuller said the contention was without merit. 


RATE ON SHALE IN OHIO 


Dismissal has been recommended by Examiner M. G. de 
Quevedo, in a report on No. 12816, Hocking Valley vs. Director- 
General, as agent, and Hocking Valley, on a holding that rates 
on shale, from Buchtel, O., to Logan, O., during federal control 
were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

The case presented had some unusual aspects. The shipping 
of shale was begun in 1911 when a rate of 10 cents per ton, was 
established for shipments of 10 cars at a time. At the time of 
purchase of the shale deposit the Hocking Valley agreed to that 
arrangement. In 1918, under the permission of the Commission 
in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, the Hocking Valley increased the 
rate to 12 cents. Under General Order No. 28 it was increased 
to 20 cents, minimum $15 per car. The present rate is 28 cents, 
same minimum. 

When the rates were increased to 12 and 20 cents the min- 
imum shipment was reduced from 10 to 5 cars. According to 
Quevedo, the complaint did not challenge the reasonableness of 
the rates. The case arose over the refusal of the complainant 
to pay freight on the minimum number of cars, he said. 

Quevedo said it was clear “that when less than 5 cars were 
shipped the sixth class rates of 6 cents per 100 pounds prior to 
June 25, 1918, and 7.5 cents on and after that date were ap- 
plicable.” He called attention to the fact that the Commission 
had repeatedly held the mere fact that certain traffic was hauled 
in trainload lots could not be made the basis of rates different 
from those applied to shipments in single carloads, concluding 
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with the declaration that under the issues presented the Com. 
mission’s jurisdiction over intrastate rates had ended with the 
termination of federal control. He also called attention to tie 
fact that the Commission had no power to enforce agreements 
for the maintenance of specific rates, but must proceed to con- 
sideration of their reasonableness in the light of the service ren- 
dered. Having done that, and holding the complainant had in- 
troduced no substantial evidence bearing on the reasonableness 
of the rates in question, he said the Commission should dismiss 
the complaint. He called attention to the fact that reason- 
ableness of the 28 cent rate had been tested before the Ohio 
Commission and that body had held it not unreasonable and had 
then re-opened the case and had it pending at the time the mat- 
ter came before the federal body. 


DEMURRAGE ON EXPORT SHIPMENT 


Examiner Leo J. Flynn has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 13052, Gardner Shipping Company vs. Pennsylvania, on a 
holding that demurrage charges collected on steel angles for ex: 
port, at Philadelphia, between June 2 and June 29, 1920, were 
not unlawful. The only question involved was as to whether the 
accrual of charges amounting to $178 was the result of the Penn- 
sylvania’s failure to make delivery after the order for delivery 
was received. The car arrived during a longshoreman’s strike. 
Within the free time the consignee ordered the delivery of the 
shipment to the steamship Eastern Planet, then lying in mid- 
stream. The order to deliver to the Eastern Planet was repeated 
but no effort was made to make delivery. After the Eastern 
Planet had gone to New York the Pennsylvania was ordered to 
deliver to the Eastern Cloud which began loading July 19, but 
no effort at delivery was made. Two days later that order was 
repeated but the Pennsylvania did not move until July 29 be- 
cause the demurrage had not been paid. The complainant con- 
tended the Pennsylvania should have made delivery by lighter, 
but the examiner said it was practically certain the loading 
could not have been accomplished in that manner and added 
“the law does not require the performance of a vain act.” Flynn 
said the Pennsylvania had a tariff providing for delivery by 
lighter but that such deliveries were not usual at Philadelphia. 





BURLINGTON SWITCHING CHARGES 


According to the report of Examiner C. L. Kephart on No. 
12790, switching charges on sand and gravel moved between 
points in Linco'’n, Neb., and between Lincoln and Bethany, Neb., 
were improperly increased by the Burlington when it put into 
effect General Order No. 28. Prior to June 25, 1918, the charge 
of the Burlington, to points on its own line was $5 per car and 
to intercharge tracks for transfer to other carriers $3 per car. 
Under General Order No. 28 charges were inceased so they ran 
from $7 to $20. Kephart said the Commission should hold the 
rates should have been increased only 25 per cent and that rep- 
aration should be ordered in accordance with such a finding. 





ABANDONMENT REPORTS 


Examiner Haskell C. Davis has recommended in a proposed 
report that an application of the Colorado & Southern for au- 
thority to abandon its Buena Vista-Romley branch in Chaffee 
county, Colorado, be denied. The branch is 29.42 miles long. 
The examiner said abandonment of the branch would deprive 
a large section of the benefits of rail transportation and would 
practically result in abandonment of the mining district served 
by the branch. 

In another proposed report, Mr. Davis recommended that 
the Silverton Railway Company be authorized to abandon. the 
interstate and foreign commerce on 15.5 miles of narrow-gauge 
mining railroad in San Juan and Ouray counties, Colorado. He 
said there have been no operations on the line since 1921. 


BOSTON & MAINE VALUATION 


In a tentative valuation report on the property of the Boston 
& Maine as of June 30, 1914, the Commission fixed the tentative 
final valuation of $234,189,816 on the system, divided as follows: 
Property wholly owned and used, $101,712,971; used but not 
owned, $132,476,845; owned but leased to other companies, 
$58,016. 

The par value of outstanding stock and funded debt was 
$109,739,190 on the date of valuation. 

The investment in road and equipment was stated at $90, 
653,840, of which $59,927,508 represented road and $30,726,331, 
cquipment. If certain adjustments were made, the Commission 
said, the total would be reduced to $88,090,755. 

The report said the original cost to date could not be as- 
certained because of insufficiency of the accounting records. 

The cost of reproduction new of grand total of property 
owned was stated at $93,851,564, and cost of reproduction less 
depreciation, $72,174,404. 

The cost of reproduction new of the grand total of property 
used was stated at $223,317,897, and cost of reproduction less 
depreciation, $170,629,869. 
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AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY REPORT 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau 


In a summary of the conclusions of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, as to the effect of freight rates on agri- 
culture directly and indirectly through basic commodities, Rep- 
resentative Sydney Anderson of Minnesota, chairman, says that, 
“figured in terms of transportation, the farmer is suffering from 
a 72-cent dollar.’ Statements on other phases of the report 
with relation to transportation will be made later. 

The significant parts of the summary are: 


The joint commission has decided to report to Congress that the 
transportation rates on many commodities, more especially the prod- 
ucts of agriculture, bear a disproportionate relation to the price of 
such commodities; that immediate reductions in transportation rates 
should be first applied to farm products and other basic commodities; 
that reductions in rates upon the articles of higher value, or upon 
tonnage moving upon so-called class rates, are not warranted while 
the rates upon agricultural products and other basic commodities 
remain at their existing levels; that greater consideration should be 
given in the future by public rate-making authorities and by the rail- 
roads in the making of transportation rates to the relative value of 
commodities and existing and prospective economic conditions. 

It also appears from our inquiry that the pyramided per cent 
advances in rates authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or made by the United States Railroad Adiministration caused the dis- 
location of long standing rate relationships between rates upon agri- 
cultural and industrial products and between competitive enterprises 
and competitive sections of the country; also, that the railroads and 
public rate-making bodies should seek to readjust rates so as to pre- 
serve as far as practicable the general relationship existing prior to 
1918 with due regard to present and future economic conditions. 

We have found that freight rates on perishables normally take 
about one-third of the selling price and frequently two-thirds, and in 
periods of low prices and light demands, they constitute a heavy 
purden upon this traffic. 

It is manifest from the evidence we have secured that the pur- 
chaser and the farmer are dependent to a marked degree upon the 
transportation charges of farm products. Regardless of the distance 
involved these transportation. charges must enable both the carrier 
and the producer to realize a profit from his operations. 

The report will show that in October, 1921, farm products were at 
an index figure of 102 and railway rates at 169, and that in this period 
of falling prices for farm products the increased freight charges made 
the farmer feel more keenly the relationship of freight charges to the 
price obtained for his product. j 

In the opinion of the commission as a whole both the producers 
and consumers of grain and its products should have the following 
advantages of transportation: : ‘ 

(a) Competitive avenues of distribution through which the largest 
number of consumers can reasonably be reached; ' 

(b) Through rates from points of production to points of final con- 
sumption through two or more competitive primary grain markets; 

(c) General application of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
recent conclusion applying lower rates on coarse grain than on wheat, 
except where rates are affected by water competition or other factors 
outside the jurisdiction of that Commission; 

(d) Adequate and suitable box car equipment. : 

Hay must have a reduction in both rates and sales margins before 
there can be a resumption of normal shipments and in order that the 
producer may get a reasonable share of the final sales price. ’ 

We are convinced that freight rates are still too high to permit 
the production and marketing of hay at a profit to the producer, and 
further reductions are essential before the production and marketing 
of hay will be upon a normal basis. The price of hay on the farm is 
now at or below the pre-war level, and if that price is maintained both 
freight rates and marketing costs must likewise be readjusted to a 
similar level. 

The commission has found that livestock shows marked fluctua- 
tions in daily, weekly, monthly and yearly shipments, and it urges 
that railroads, shippers and stock yards should co-operate to bring 
about a more even distribution of shipments at the livestock markets. 
Increased marketing costs, including freight, commission and other 
charges, are found to have borne with the greatest severity upon the 
livestock producer farthest from market. 

Farm prices of livestock in 1921 were below the 1913 level. If 
higher prices cannot be realized it is obviously necessary that all the 
cost in marketing and distribution must be stabilized at approximately 
the 1913 level. If, as now appears to be the case, prices of livestock 
are going to find their level somewhat higher than in 1913, freight, 
commission charges, feed, yardage and other costs may also find a 
level corresponding to that of the price of livestock. ; 

Present freight rates have been found by the commission to be 
but a small percentage of the value of the cotton crop, but they do 
add to the cotton planter’s burden. 


Any increase in freight rates, therefore, presses with undue 
severity upon the cotton producer because of the high cost per bale 
of cotton production. It is pertinent to call attention to the fact that 
the export of cotton has in the past been the principal factor in bal- 
ancing the trade of the United States and that it is greatly to the 
interest of the whole country to have profitable production and large 
export of cotton continue. 


. Figures in the report will show that the difference between market 
prices for wool and the return to the producer plus freight in unduly 
large. In 1913 the spread varied from $0.17 to $5.74 and in 1920-21 
from, low $3.541%4, to high $6.28%. It is difficult to believe that the 
cost of marketing increased in any such ratio. We believe that the 
Price of wool to the producer has been depressed somewhat by the 
freight rates but primarily by disorderly and unscientific marketing 
The steps taken toward co-operative grading and selling will help to 
bring the wool producer closer to the consumer. 


In dairy products the commission has found that the freight rate 
has a varying influence upon the return to the producer and the price 
to the consumer. For the United States the weighted average freight 
rate on whole milk is probably less than one cent per quart. Since 
uttermaking changed from a farm industry to a factory production, 
the transportation charge has entered largely into the price of butter 
2 the producer and consumer. The farmer’s price for butter fat is 
eousty more largely influenced by fluctuations in market prices 
a by the freight rate. Cheese rates have been found to be on a 
ery high level and out of alignment with rates on more valuable and 
more perishable commodities such as eggs or grapes. 


Aside from their direct application to the products of agriculture 
ation charges have an indirect but important effect on agri- 


culture through their relation to the cost and selling price of the basic 
mmodities. 


able 


transport 


We have gone into the subject from that angle and wilt 
to present some definite conclusions in our report, 
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For example, fertilizer prices are now close to the pre-war basis 
except for the higher freight costs now prevailing. Material prices 
and costs of manufacture are almost back to normal, leaving the pres- 
ent freight costs almost entirely responsible for the difference between 
present cost of fertilizer and that which prevailed prior to the war. 

_ We have found that the weighted average of farm implements factory 
price, exclusive of power equipment and twine, shows that price to be 
41 per cent above 1913; inclusive of power equipment and twine, these 
prices are now approximately 20 per cent above 1913. It would appear 
that the factory price of agricultural implements does not show price 
advances to such a marked degree as other commodities and that 
they are rapidly receding to a lower price level. In 1914 the trans- 
portation charge on agricultural implements was about 11 per cent of 
the selling price to the farmer, including the freight on raw material 
entering into the manufacture, and in 1921, same increased to 15 per 
cent. A reduction in freight rates on each basic commodity, such as 
pig iron, steel, coal,;coke and lumber, would assist in reducing the 
farmer’s expense for farm inmplements. 

The report will show that the farmers are the second largest con- 
sumers of steel, coming next to the railroads, and purchasing annually 
about 30 per cent of the country’s steel production. They are, there- 
fore, intimately interested in the relationship of transportation cost to 
the sales price of steel. The freight element in a ton of steel is 
declared by iron and steel makers to be in excess of 41 per cent of the 
selling price of the finished article and still higher in the case of 
pig iron. 

The farmer is similarly interested in coal freight charges, since he 
is directly or indirectly concerned in from 20 to 22 per cent of the 
annual consumption of bituminous coal. Mine prices, freight rates, 
sales margins on both bituminous and anthracite coal have very 
greatly increased since 1913. There has been practically no depression 
in this industry although prices were somewhat lower in 1921 than in 
1920. T'he commission believes that reduction in mine prices, freight 
rates, and sales margins on coal, especially on bituminous coal, would 
probably be promptly reflected in improved business conditions. 

With further reference to bituminous coal the commission had 
reached these conclusions: 

(a) That the wages of the coal industry should be considered in 
the light of the prevailing economic conditions; 

(b) That the transportation charges should be adjusted with due 
regard to the prevailing conditions; 

(c) That items of intermediate expense in handling should be re- 
duced to the lowest possible minimum; 

(d) That duplication of any items of expense intermediate between 
producer and consumer should be eliminated where such expense can 
be avoided without unnecessary interference with the broad avenue 
of distribution now existing. 

Directly or indirectly, the commission has found that the farmers 
consume 46 per cent of the country’s lumber production, largely in 
the so-called lower grades, and on these grades the retailer now 
realizes on the long hauls more in his sales margin on the freight cost 
than upon the lumber’s mill value. 

From the standpoint of the railways as a whole they could better 
afford to obtain the needed revenue from the lumber business by the 
assessment of relatively higher rates to apply to their short haul 
business in order to give needed relief to the long haul traffic and 
still maintain a total compensatory railroad revenue. 

The price of gasoline and kerosene, of which farmers are large 
consumers, has been found to be influenced little or not at all by 
changes in freight rates. As to cement, which is in the same cate- 
gory, the commission has found that both freight rates and prices of 
this commodity should show the trend of price levels of other basic 
commodities. When the freight rates are reduced such decrease 
should be reflected in the price to the consumer and not absorbed as 
profit by various other factors in the distribution system. We believe 
that the public constituted authorities might properly analyze retail 
price trends of this commodity in relationship to the leve of rates 
established. 

Canned goods prices have been found to be practically back to 
pre-war levels. The price and distribution of canned products is not 
materjally affected by present freight rates, the freight rate bearing 
a relatively small ratio to the final sales price. 

Freight rates on such articles as boots, shoes, dry goods, men’s 
and women’s clothing, in the commission’s judgment, are uot mate- 
rially responsible for the price of these commodities. Where the 
freight rate is not absorbed by the merchant but is made a part of the 
cost basis upon which margins and profits are figured, it represents 
a small proportion of the final sales price. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RATE REDUCTIONS 


Shippers who came to the hearing on I. and S. 1511 (re- 
duced rates from New York piers), before Examiner P. F. Gault, 
in Chicago, April 14 (see Traffic World, April 15, p. 822), did 
not expect to meet with an admission from representatives of 
the Southern Pacific that the reductions proposed in the sus- 
pended tariff constituted the entering wedge of a move on the 
part of that road to cut rates generally from New York to 
destinations on its own lines north and west of Galveston. They 
appeared somewhat taken aback when that admission was made, 
but they then became more vigorous, if possible, in their con- 
demnation of what they charged was an attempt on the part 
of the Southern Pacific to place itself in a position to dominate 
the movement of westbound taffic to transcontinental destina- 
tions—an attempt of which the railroad men said their line 
was wholly innocent. 

F. H. Plaisted, assistant director of traffic for the Southern 
Pacific, was the man whose remark lifted the hearing above 
the ordinary protest of one group of shippers against an attempt 
to give what they called a preference to their competitors on 
a limited number of comparatively light-moving commodities, to 
the level of a miniature general rate inquiry. The discussion 
at the time was about the propriety of reducing rates on 10 
commodities to meet alleged water competition, while ignoring 
all others. To this Mr. Plaisted replied that R. H. Countiss, 
chairman of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, had already 
received a letter from the officials of the Southern Pacific 
ordering him to reduce rates on all schedule C commodities, 
susceptible of movement by canal, from New York, via Morgan 
Line and Galvestcn to Southern Pacific points, to the level 
of the present Chicago rate. 

The suspended supplement on which the hearing was held 
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involved rates as aescribed on ammunition, beverages, canned 
goods, linoleum, green coffee, grape juice, paint, twine and 
cordage, and glass and glassware. The reductions proposed 
were the differences in the group A rates on these commodities, 
in which group New England and New York are located, to the 
level of group D, in which Chicago is located. The redyctions 
ranged upward from 33% cents. On beverages, for instance, 
the revision was from $2.16% to $1.50 and on glass and glass- 
ware, from $2.08% to $1.30. 

The Southern Pacific’s reason for proposing these reduc- 
tions were set forth in a statement by Mr. Plaisted, following 
which he explained that the suspended tariffs were in error 
in so far as they proposed the lower rates via Galveston and 
neglected to do so via New Orleans. He insisted, however, that 
the latter route was for use only in emergency. The lower 
rates, he said, would apply at all Southern Pacific points be- 
yond the Gulf ports at which the through rates were now 
higher than those proposed. His statement was as follows: 


The parity of rates long existing from points of production on the 
Atlantic seaboard and points of production in the interior to Califor- 
nia terminals resulted from the policy of the trans-continental lines in 
meeting the competition of the all-water route by a postage stamp ad- 
justment, which was designed to retain a share of the traffic from 
the Atlantic seaboard and which had the effect of placing all pro- 
ducers, whether on the seaboard or in the interior, on an equality in 
Pacific coast markets. : 

On certain commodities the rates made by the all-water lines 
were so low that the trans-continental all-rail lines felt they could 
not afford to compete from seaboard territory, yet the trans-continen- 
tal water and rail lines via gulf ports felt able to and did meet this 
competition. On these commodities the all-rail lines established their 
postage stamp adjustment from Chicago and west, thus securing 
their traffic to California in these commodities from middle west pro- 
ducing points. 

Thus there existed for many years a_ postage stamp parity of 
rates to California from all eastern and mddle west producing points 
on many commodities, and a broken postage stamp on certain other 
things on which the rates from New York piers of the gulf routes 
and from transcontinental groups D (Chicago), E (Mississippi River), 
F (Missouri River), etc., via the all-rail routes were on an equality, 
while higher rates obtained from points in group A, other than New 
York piers, and from all points in groups B (Pittsburgh) and C (De- 
troit) territory, the water competitive rates from New York piers 
being the measure of postage stamp rates applied from western pro- 
ducing points via the all-rail routes, including Southern Pacific and 
connections via western gateways. 

When the ships left the canal route to seek the more profitable war 
traffic, and water competition from coast to coast via the canal prac- 
tically ceased, the Commission, in an order dated June 30, 1917, 46 
I. C. C., 236, withdrew all relief from the provisions of the fourth sec- 
tion on westbound transcontinental traffic. In reissuing their tariffs in 
compliance with this order, the transcontinental lines broke up the 
postage stamp adjustment from points east of Missouri River and 
established higher rates from territories east thereof. The Southern 
Pacific at this time desired to continue rates from New York piers 
via its guif route not higher than from group D, but by order of the 
U. S. Railroad Administration the same rates westbound were pub- 
lished via this broken water and rail route as via the all-rail routes 
from New York territory, except on about 35 commodities which still 
remain in the westbound tariff, R. H. Countiss No. 1T, I. C. C. 1089, 
on the group D basis. In the eastbound tariff commodity rates were 
continued to New York piers of the Morgan and Mallory lines via the 
gulf routes on the group D basis, and so they still remain. 

Since the return of the railroads to the control of their owners it 
has been the desire and purpose of the Southern Pacific to restore the 
westbound adjustment which was eancelled by order of the U. S. 
Railroad Administration, and the 10 items in supplements 27 and 31 
to R. H. Countiss Westbound Tariff 1T, I. C. C. 1089, which have 
been suspended and are the subject of this proceeding, were published 
by Agent Countiss on the instructions of Mr. L. J. Spence, director of 
traffic of the Southern Pacific Lines, in pursuance of that purpose. 

The movement of these westbound commodities by way of the 
canal and by way of the Southern Pacific’s gulf route via Galveston 
during the calendar year 1921, stated in tons, was as follows: 

: Via Southern 
Pacific Guif 


Commodities Route—Tons 
46 


1 Via Canal—Tons 
Ammunition 





OT Er CTT Oe 644 0 
EE Or er rr 16,187 0 
DIE, Vo 6 Wan oie Veo code dines 6. beltes-e-50-« 3,084 34 
PE ER: wdae ns eeekeeeglbseeee eve 2,073 0 
ee OCT, TEC CCT OTE 121 15 
URE U, WEETIIEED 6 oincoiesseeteescensene 6,929 0 
WNT “SI CONGREO occ cowecccccccecee 1,661 0 
ee ee 952 0 

| SRS a meee ee 33,118 95 


That the rates now in effect via the Galveston route are obviously 
too high to obtain any share of this traffic is conclusively shown by 
the above figures. It is, therefore, proposed by the Southern Pacific 
to reduce these rates to a basis which it is hoped may secure some 
of this business, although probably further reductions will be neces- 
sary. No rates are proposed lower than from group D (Chicago ter- 
ritory) at this time, because, in the absence of fourth section relief, 
these rates must now be applied as maximum at intermediate points. 

We assert that the rates here proposed are not destructive of rate 
relations and do not violate the Commission’s order in 46 I. C. C@., p. 
236, and that such rates do not create unlawful discrimination be- 
tween localities, individuals or against other traffic. 


Luther M. Walter, attorney for the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce and for various middle-west industries, asked Mr. 
Plaisted, on cross-examination, whether the railroads serving 
Chicago and the lower Mississippi River points were not also 
subjected to water competition via the barge line and canal 
routes. The witness admitted the possibility of such compe- 
tition and said that if it could be shown to exist on any stated 
commodities, his lines would be willing to join with the other 
western lines in an endeavor to meet it. 

The objections of the protesting witnesses were general in 
nature, influenced probably by their newly gained knowledge 
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that the commodities involved were only the vanguard of 4g 
long list which the railroad witness promised to put into the 
record later. None of them objected specifically to the reduc. 
tions proposed in the tariff, A. J. Wait, chairman of the traffic 
committee of the Chicago Chamber of Commerce, going so far 
as to say that he considered them to be merely paper rates, 
because even as proposed they were higher than the rates vig 
canal. C. L. Lingo, traffic manager for the Inland Steel Con. 
pany, scoffed at the idea that the suspended supplement told 
the whole story. 

“Even if the Southern Pacific could get all of the tonnage Mr, 
Plaisted said was going through the Panama Canal, it would 
amount to just 2,700 tons a week,” said he. “That wouldn’t go 
a long way toward filling the nine 12,000-ton boats the Morgan 
Line claims are now lying idle. So far as the suspended supple. 
ment is concerned, I am willing to admit almost anything. But 
I am here to protest vigorously against a bad principle.” 

C. E. Bradford said that the proposed rate on twine and 
cordage would annul the advantage the plant of the Interna. 
tional Harvester Company at Portland had paid for it when it 
built its plant in that city. He said that plant had to pay a 
total of $2.27 in freight rates on its raw material and twine, in 
order to lay it down at Los Angeles, while under the proposed 
rate the eastern manufacturers would be able to do the same 
thing fer $1.80. . 

“In effect,’ he said, “you are moving New York west as 
far as Chicago.” 

“And the Panama Canal moved it as far west as Denver,’ 
interjected Mr. Plaisted. 


CLAIMS AGAINST R. R. A. 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The traffic bureau of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
has come to the conclusion that it is a waste of time and energy 
on its part to deal with the Railroad Administration informally, 
with a view to obtaining action on claims for reparation on 
transactions during federal control. It has, therefore, made 
preparation to withdraw all informal reparation cases on file 
with it as a first step toward the filing of formal complaints. 
H. D. Bergen, assistant manager of the traffic bureau, has pre- 
pared a form letter withdrawing the papers pertaining to the 
claims, in which he has set forth the reasons for thinking it 
useless to negotiate with the Railroad Administration. In that 
letter, addressed to the Interstate Commerce Commission he 
Says: 

During February, 1921, we filed the above reparation claim as an 
informal complaint against the Director-General, as Agent, under the 
provisions of Section 206, paragraph C, of the Transportation Act, 
1920. We believe this claim is a just claim and it was carefully pre- 
pared in line with all requirements of the Commission and of the 
Railroad Administration. We therefore had reason to believe the 
claim would be disposed of in a fair manner and with reasonable 
dispatch. 

In connection with various informal complaints which we now 
have pending against the Railroad Administration we have received 
numerous advices from Mr. C. B. Stafford, Chief Traffic Assistant to 
the Director-General in the following form: 

“The number of claims which were received prior to yours has 
meen somewhat reduced, still I have not reached the point where I 
ean give this claim consideration. It will be given attention at tle 
earliest possible moment.” ; 

We are now beginning to receive from Mr. Stafford in relation to 
certain of our claims form letters declining the claim and containing 
the following paragraph: ‘ 

‘‘All of these facts presented in connection with this claim have 
had very careful consideration. It has not been conclusively shown 
that the rate charged was unreasonable nor that the claimant has 
been damaged; therefore I am unwilling to submit this claim for con- 
sideration of the Special Docket.”’ 

These tactics on the part of the Director-General have caused 4 
delay of over one year, to say nothing of the lost effort, time and 
money expended in preparing the claim for presentation to the United 
States Railroad Administration and in the end the claimant to ob- 
tain settlement is forced to file a formal complaint with the Com- 
mission. : 

We are firmly convinced that this is the fixed policy of the Direc- 
tor-General in dealing with these informal or special docket cases and 
that a just and equitable settlement cannot be obtained voluntarily at 
the hands of the Railroad Administration by claimants. . 

We, therefore, respectfully request that all papers in the claim re- 
ferred to in the caption of this letter, be returned to us promptly as 
may be possible, as it is our purpose to file formal complaint against 
the Director-General at the earliest possible date. 


Mr. Stafford, whose course in the matter displeased the 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce, had no comment to make on the 
letter. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I. and S. No. 1505 and first supplemental order, 
fruit and vegetable packages to stations in Oklahoma, assigned 
for April 17 at Jonesboro, Ark., before Examiner Fleming, was 
canceled. : 

Hearing in No. 13370, the Clay Products Company vs. Dr 
rector-General, assigned for April 18, at Chicago, before Ex- 
aminer Gault, was postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in No. 12840, G. B. Markle Company (now Jeddo 
Highland Coal Company) vs. Director-General, assigned fol 
April 21, at Philadelphia, Pa., before Examiner Jewell, was cal 
celled and reassigned for May 11, at Philadelphia, Pa., before 
Examiner Quevedo. 
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April 22, 1922 


SHIP SUBSIDY HEARING 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Continuing his discussion of the difference in cost of opera- 
tion of American and foreign vessels, Mr. Merrill, director of 
the Bureau of Research of the Shipping Board, told the Senate 
and House joint committee that, as had been explained by Mr. 
Ferguson, there would exist in normal times a differential be- 
tween the cost of constructing ships in this country and in Eng- 
jand of approximately 25 per cent on the British costs. 


“This difference in first cost,” said he, ‘exerts an effect 
which is felt throughout the life of the ship and which consti- 
tutes one of the major handicaps under which American ship 
owners have in the past labored. Three of the continuous 
charges which the ship owner must bear are functions of the 
first cost of the ship. These charges are: the interest on the 
amount invested, the amortization or depreciation allowance on 
that amount, and the insurance cost.” 


The witness said the returns which the shipping industry 
gives have not in the past been sufficient to make their secur- 
ities at all attractive to American investors. 


“The Shipping Board,” he said, “has a number of low speed, 
medium-sized cargo vessels which it is willing to dispose of at 
$30 per deadweight ton, which represents about the world mar- 
ket price for good cargo tonnage of this type. It might be 
thought that in the purchase of such tonnage an American 
owner would be able to operate on a parity with his British 
competitor as far as the first cost was concerned. The board 
believes that this is not wholly the case.” 

He pointed out that American ship owners have about 3,- 


800,000 tons of sea-going vessels, acquired at high prices, in 
some cases as high as $200 a ton. He then said it was to be 
expected that the purchasers of Shipping Board tonnage would 
to a considerable extent be American ship operators, so that the 
average capital investment of the companies already owning 
ships at high prices, even after purchasing $30 tonnage, would 
be much higher than the capital investment of most of the suc- 
cessful British companies. On the other hand, he said, new 
concerns must be aided to buy the government vessels if that 
tonnage is to be absorbed. 


To be safe the ship owner must put aside an average of 
between 4 and 5 per cent per annum for depreciation, he said. 
The insurance charge will range from 4% to 6 per cent per 
annum, he said. 

Continuing, he said: 


The annual difference in operating costs of American ships over 
that of British ships is therefore composed of three elements: 

1. The annual excess of the capital charges. 

2. The annual wage differential. 

3. The annual subsistence differential. 

The first can be taken as a minimum of fifteen per cent on the 
excess of first cost, which in turn, for a new ship, is twenty per cent 
of her cost of building in this country. For other than new ships it 
is such excess as may be determined as existing either by virtue of 
an exces of first cost, or by excess of annual rate, or of both. 

The second may be taken as a minimum of thirty per cent of the 
annual wage bill today, and is likely—is almost certain—to increase 
in the future. 


The third is about twenty-five per cent of the annual subsistence 
bill for cargo vessels and should amount to approximately fifty dollars 
per man per year. For such vessels the crews will run from twenty- 
five to forty-five men, and the subsistence differential may run from 
fifteen hundred to three thousand dollars per year. For the large 
passenger ships the differential is subsistence will be slighter and is 
negligible in comparison to the capital charge differential. 


In addition to these differences, which come into the direct costs 
of operation of the vessel, the higher cost of American labor makes 
itself felt, in about its usual ratio, in all places where labor affects 
American costs. 


Repairs, for instance, may amount to from $5,000 to $15,000 per 
year, for the medium-sized tramp, exclusive of renewals and recov- 
erable average. In normal times repair costs are subject to not less 
than the same differential that applies to building, and probably to 
more, owing to the greater proportion that labor constitutes of the 
total cost. At a minimum of twenty per cent this differential would 
amount to from one thousand to three thousand dollars per year. 


Similarly, the administrative expenses, excluding salaries of actual 
company officers, but including port staff, freight agents and clerical 
force will show higher salaries throughout. 

F These differences are very real, but they are not readily measur- 
able, because of the difficulty of making actual comparisons of the 
identical service under widely differing circumstances and conditions. 
hey, therefore, have not been included in our computation, only be- 
ganse the board desired to present nothing that could be substantiated 
y definite, recent and authoritative figures. The board does believe, 
Owever, that as long as British labor costs are from one-half to two- 
thirds of American costs in almost all branches of industry, it is obvi- 
ous that wherever external labor is employed in connection with ship- 
ping, that which is obtained in America will be more costly than that 
employed in Great Britain, by such general difference. 
ii A further point is the fact that, while the comparison has been 
pis up on the basis of British costs, because Britain is the preponder- 
nt maritime power of the world today, this does not mean that 
gn ships do not come into most insurmountable competition 
tai € part of ships of other nations in special trades, or with cer- 
ain types of ships. 
ai n the Pacific, for example, an arena whose importance will in- 
S “¥ v ith every year, the Japanese competition, built up by intelli- 
nt subsidies in the past, and maintained by extremely low labor 


gg is severe. In the Caribbean, where small vessels are essential, 
whi ho esians are able, for tramp work, to offer such ships at rates 
cues the American owner cannot approach. Here the reason is 
that hag the actual difference in unit wages, and partly in the fact 


manning requirements for this type of ship are more severe 
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Mr. Merrill estimated that a well-balanced fleet to carry the 
greater portion of 40,000,000 tons of exports and 15,000,000 tons 
of imports of dry cargoes per annum, together with the greater 
portion of 20,000,000 tons of imports and 5,000,000 tons of ex- 
ports of bulk oil shipments, would be composed of approximately 
3,600,000 tons of slow cargo ships; 1,250,000 tons of fast cargo 
ships; 750,000 tons of combination liners; 400,000 tons of pas- 
senger ships and 1,400,000 tons of tankers. 


Mr. Merrill concluded his statement by showing what ships 
of various types would receive under the direct aid proposed 
by the bill. He said: 


For convenience in computation or discussion, it may be as well 
to establish a certain definite classification of vessels which will permit 
dealing with our merchant marine by classes and may avoid confusion. 
These classes will be, therefore, oil tankers; small, low-speed cargo 
vessels including ships up to 5,000 gross tons; medium large, low- 
speed cargo vessels which may run from 5,000 to 7,000 gross tons; 
fast cargo vessels which will usually have a size of from 6,000 to’ 
10,000 gross tons; slow, combination cargo and passenger vessels; 
large combination passenger and cargo vessels; fast passenger vessels, 
and the express type mail carrying passenger vessels. 


Of the tankers, the privately owned fleet is in excess of 1,600,000 
gross tons. The average mileage for such ships will be between 
50,000 and 55,000 miles. Taking the latter figure and the average 
gross tonnage of all our tankers as 6,500: tons, the average amount 
of aid that a tanker would receive—provided that she accepted the 
direct aid by complying with the provisions requiring her to be a com- 
mon carrier—would be under $18,000 a year. 


The small sized cargo ships are usually employed in the nearby 
trades. Their mileage per year will average approximately 30,000 
miles. Taking their gross tonnage as 5,000, regardless of their actual 
size, as provided in the bill, such vessels would receive an average 
annual direct aid of $7,560 per ship. 


For the larger cargo ships of low-speed whose annual mileage 
will be about 40,000 miles, the direct aid, assuming an average of 
6,000 gross tons, will be $12,000. 


The fast freight vessels may reach a trial speed of 13 or 14 
knots and hence become eligible to receive direct aid in the higher 
brackets. The ships in the American merchant marine which may 
be considered as express freighters have speeds ranging from 12 to 
14 knots. Assuming that the freighter of the future will be able to 
make the higher speed of 14 knots, at which rate she would receive 
8 cents per gross ton per hundred miles, or taking an average tonnage 
of 8,000 gross tons and a mileage of 50,000 miles, direct aid of $32,000. 

For the small combination vessels, such as our fleet running to 
the Caribbean countries, the average gross tonnage will be about 5,500 
tons. Their speed will probably permit them to come under the 13 
or 14 knot rate. Their mileage will be possibly 45,000 miles per year. 
Such vessels, therefore, would receive from $20,000 to $25,000 per 
year of direct aid. 


For the larger combination vessels whose gross tonnage may 
run from 10 to 14,000 tons and whose speed on trial may run from 
14 to 17 knots, an average would work out, taking 12,000 tons and 
16 knots speed, at $1.20 per mile steamed or at an average annual 
mileage of 70,000, would amount to a direct aid of $84,000. 


For the passenger vessels the amount of aid would run from $200,- 
000 to $300,000, depending upon size and speed, which in these ships 
would vary widely. The express passenger type of ship, of which 
we have privately owned and in commission but one example, would 
receive, according to the schedule, a direct aid which might run to 
$500,000, or higher figures, depending, of course, entirely upon their 
nature. 


With all these vessels, especially in those of special type, the 
Board has the power, as explained, to vary the amount of direct 
aid, from none at all:up to an increase of 100 per cent in the amount 
of aid given by the schedule. Further, the bill requires that the 
vessels which carry mail shall not receive their ordinary compensa- 
tion for that, but instead the mail payments are turned into the mer- 
chant marine fund. These mail payements in the case of the faster 
ships may run from $150,000 to $250,000 per ship per year. 

As of November 1, 1920, when a careful compilation was made, 
there were, privately owned, 258 American tankers having a gross 
tonnage of 1,635,631 tons. These ships should receive an annual amount 
of direct aid aggregating $4,644,000. There were 218 small cargo ves- 
sels; 127 medium size cargo vessels including refrigerated tonnage, 
and 22 large cargo vessel. Of the medium and large cargo vessels, 
57 had speeds in excess of 12 knots. The small cargo vessels should 
receive $1,635,000; the medium sized cargo vessels should receive 
$1,104,000; the 57 fast cargo ships should receive $1,824,000, or a total 
for these-four classes of $9,207,000. 

Of the 88 passenger vessels of sea-going characteristics privately 
owned, on February ist, 69 were of less than 7,000 gross tons. These 
vessels were almost entirely in the nearby trades with the Caribbean 
countries. Taking the maximum figure of $25,000 apiece for such type, 
these ships would receive $1,725,000. The remaining passenger vessels 
operated on trans-oceanic routes, or capable of being so operated, 
assuming alli 19 to receive the average of $84,000, would receive $1,596, - 
000. The total for the passenger ships would amount to $3,321,000, 
or for the maximum private fleet that could be put into operation, 
$12,528,000 per annum. 


It might be mentioned that the above figures include numbers of 
ships which are capable of operating in foreign trade but which are 
not so operating. These are included in order to cover safely the maxi- 
mum possible demands that could be made. In actual practice 
the amount will be less than the figure given because of the fact that 
many of the ships included in the above table are on established coast- 
wise and intercoastal runs from which the relatively slight amount of 
aid offered will not tempt them. 

If the entire Shipping Board fleet of steel vessels were sold to- 
day and if it were possible to operate such an amount of tonnage in 
the foreign trade there would be a total demand on the public 
Treasury of approximately $32,000,000 on all the vessels to be allotted 
to scheduled aid. It is impossible, of course, that this amount of 
tonnage can be absorbed except over two or three years; a con- 
siderable part of it, as the Chairman has testified, probably cannot 
because of its condition ever be sold, and finally the larger Shipping 
Board passenger ships, especially those seized from Germany, will 
not receive the entire amount of the scheduled aid but instead will 
pg hs an aid in proportion to the cost at which the Board disposes 
3) em. 

If our theoretically perfect fleet referred to previously as being 
the best estimate we can make today of the numbers and types of 
the cost will work out in approximate accordance with the following 
than those of Norway apparently are. 
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3,600,000 gross tons slow cargo vesselS...........cceeeeeeees $ 9,000,000 


1,250,000 gross tons fast cargo vVesSelS.........ccccccecececes 5,000,000 
750,000 gross tons com. passg. and cargo vessels............ 5,500,000 
400,000 gross tons fast passenger vessels...............0225 5,000,000 

a i ee oe ee ea a Tn $24,500,000 


To the above must be added $4,644,000 already estimated as the 
‘amount of direct aid accruing to our tankers. While it may be that 
our tanker fleet will increase, it is at present carrying 75 per cent of 
our trade in bulk oil, or half as much again as the proportion the 
Board is required to attain under the Jones Act. On the other hand, 
it may be that these tankers will be ineligible altogether for subsidy 
and will receive none of this amount. The total direct aid, there- 
fore, which the balanced merchant marine of the number and type 
considered desirable might reach on the basis of the scheduled pay- 
ments alone, would aggregate something over $29,000,000. This is with- 
out regard to alterations in the scale made by the Board because they 
cannot be predicted. 


In receiving this aid, American vessels will be obliged to forego 
an amount of postal payments which, if based upon the non-con- 
tract rate of eighty cents per pound, and upon the amount of mail 
matter shipped in 1921, would exceed $8,500,000. There would, of 
course, be allowance for parcels post, which is at present carried by 
American ships at eight cents per pound, but this will not affect 
the general accuracy of the statement. 


Proponents of the proposed subsidy legislation believe that 
the hearings on the subsidy bill, which have been in progress 
since April 4, will be concluded in the next two weeks or by the 
end of this month, and that the bill will be reported to Congress 
shortly thereafter. 

Witnesses yet to be called by the Shipping Board were ex- 
pected to complete their testimony this week or at least early 
next week. Examination of Director Merrill of the Bureau of 
Research was resumed April 17. Most of the examination of 
the witnesses thus far has been conducted largely by three Dem- 
ocratic representatives—Mr. Davis of Tennessee, Mr. Hardy and 
Mr. Briggs of Texas—who are opposed to the bill as submitted. 

It is charged by those who are advocating passage of the 
measure that the Democrats named are employing tactics de- 
signed to delay final consideration of the measure. Whether or 
not the other members of the joint committee would have asked 
many questions of the witnesses had not the three Democrats 
followed the course adopted by them is not known, but under 
the circumstances there has been little questioning by other mem- 
hers of the committee. It is also certain that had not the three 
Democrats asked so many questions, the hearings probably would 
be nearly over now. 

The bill will be attacked by the Democratic representatives 
named as conferring arbitrary power on the Shipping Board of 
such magnitude that the majority members of the board could 
say with finality what company could or could not operate ves- 
sels under the American flag. Officials of the Shipping Board 
take the position that the discretion vested in the board by the 
bill would be no more than that vested in the British Board of 
Trade, which, they contend, has built up the British merchant 
marine, It is no secret that high officials of the board want in 
the United States an organization comparable to the British 
Board of Trade for the purpose of building an American mer- 
chant marine. 

There is comment that the board should be commended for 
the studies on the merchant marine problem it has submitted to 
the joint committee through its expert witnesses. Two of these 
witnesses in particular—Mr. Rossbottom and Mr. Merrill—sub- 
mitted a series of facts and conditions which show the almost in- 
surmountable difficulties which must be faced in the establish- 
ment of an American merchant marine. The facts set forth in 
their statements, it is pointed out, could be made the basis of an 
able defense against the very legislation which the board is ad- 
vocating. A study of those statements has raised a question in 
some minds as to whether or not the United States, even with 
such aid as is proposed, could successfully meet the competition 
ot foreign nations. 


But unless there is a jam in the Senate this summer, it is 
believed the ship subsidy bill will be enacted into law in some 
form. There is no doubt that changes will be made as the result 
of the hearings. The bill will be put through the House withou, 
trouble, it is believed, but difficulties will be met in the Senate 
which now has the tariff bill to consider. That measure will be 
taken up April 20 and the debate will be prolonged. And none 
can say now when the subsidy bill will be taken up in the 
Senate. 

Representatives of ship operators, owners and builders prob- 
ably will suggest some changes in the measure. As far as is 
known, the only organized opposition will come from some of 
the marine labor unions and the American Federation of Labor. 

Representatives of commercial organizations and trade as- 
sociations will appear as witnesses following the conclusion of 
testimony by the Shipping Board, according to a statement 
issued by the National Merchant Marine Association, which is 
conducting a publicity campaign in favor of the bill. These wit- 
nesses, according to the statement, wil! testify that the bill will 
have a favorable effect on the commerce of the nation. Con- 
tinuing, the statement says: 


According to present indications, the first witnesses to be heard 
will be the representatives of the Middle West Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, headed by its chairman, Malcolm Stewart, of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce. Among others to appear for this large area— 
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it covers fourteen states between the Alleghanies and the Rockies— 
will be C. H. Ware of the Brennan Packing Company of Chicago 
and J. J. Blommer, secretary of the Milwaukee Association of Com: 
merce. The interior will also be represented by members of the 
Mississippi Valley Association, an_ organization that covers an even 
greater territory than the Middle West Merchant Marine Committee 
and has in its membership commercial organizations of 28 states’ 
The Mississippi Valley delegation is expected to urge, among other 
things, retention of the trade routes from Southern and Gulf ports. 

Matthew Hale, president of the South Atlantic Export Company 
will be in attendance for the South Atlantic States Association, and, 
delegation from the Norfolk, Va., Trade Club is scheduled to appear 
for the Hampton Roads interests. 

The Pacific Coast representatives will submit resolutions passe 
by various chambers of commerce, including strong endorsements 9; 
the shipping bill by the business men of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. T. F. Cunningham, president of the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, is expected to be the spokesman for the Gulf ports. The Great 
Lakes section’s views of the new legislation will be expresssd by 
Harvey D. Goulder, former member of Congress, appearing for the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and by manufacturers and bankers 
from the Great Lakes district. 

A delegation is expected from New England. The Maritime Asso. 
ciation of the Boston Chamber of Commerce has named George W. 
Eddy, Captain Eugene E. O’Donnell and Charles F. Dutch as its 
own representatives, and Mayor James M. Curley of Boston is also 
expected to attend. That city will also have present William H, 
Chandler and Stanley King. Andrew P. Lane will represent Maine: 
E. C. Southwick of Providence will appear for Rhode Island, anq 
Waldo E. Clarke, of New London, for Connecticut. E. E. Blodgett 
noted admiralty lawyer, is to be the representative of chambers of 
commerce in Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

Baltimore will be represented by a large delegation, as most of 
its commercial organizations are on record in favor of the shipping 
bill. Philadelphia will also send a delegation, and this will include 
members of the Bourse, headed by its president, Emil P. Albrecht. 
and representatives of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, Chamber of 
Commerce and Maritime Exchange. 

Marine workers, whose unions have already endorsed the bill, 
are expected to urge a speedy and favorable report on the measure. 
They will point out the great volume of unemployment now due to 
the laying up of so many American ships and tell how the bill would 
furnish work for thousands of Americans. 


The association also issued the following statement: 


“Any man who thinks that the people of the interior are not 
interested in shipping is profoundly mistsken,’’ said Malcolm Stewart, 
chairman of the Middle West Merchant Marine Committee, who is 
in Washington to testify at the merchant marine bill hearings before 
the Committee on Commerce of the Senate and the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House. 

Mr. Stewart, who is a member of the governing council of the 
National Merchant Marine Association, has just come from a tour 
of the middles western states and some in the south. He talked 
before commercial organizations there and to many business men. 

‘“‘Everywhere I went,’’ continued Mr. Stewart, ‘‘I found the manv- 
facturer, the farmer and the commission man keenly studious of 
ways to get their surplus products moving. The plain truth ina 
plain way was all that was needed to convince them that the 
American merchant marine was a vital link in the export system. In 
the south, particularly, they had memories of the early war years 
when there were no ships at all to move the cotton crop. In the 
more northerly states, the men who raise wheat and corn and hogs 
had the same recollection of the hard times they faced when the 
World War wrecked world commerce. 

“These men have bright memories of the advent of the Ameri- 
can built ships because as soon as there was American competition, 
they found a ready market for all the goods they had raised and 
good prices for them. 

“Everywhere I went I found the editors of the local papers eager 
to print the facts about the effect of American shipping on world 
trade. They took especial pains to put before their readers how the 
producer would benefit. As the result of the publicity given to the 
subject, cotton shipments from the gulf in American ships rose from 
9 per cent of the total to over 50 per cent within six weeks after 
the facts were placed before the business men. 

“The producers of the middle west realize that the merchant 
marine bill will give aid to the shipper as well as aid to the ship. 
Its indirect aid of a partial remission of income tax to the shipper 
on the freight charges paid to American ship, clinches this point 
with them. In fact, the only reason direct aid is necessary for the 
shipowner at this time is to give him a chance to build up 
the export business. The foreign shipowners ever since the war 
between the states, at small expense,’ have established their con- 
nections in the interior as well as with the railroads, without com- 
petition. And the shipper of the interior has been obliged to take 
such service as he could get. Now that the foreign agencies nave 
American facilities to compete with, the service is naturally much im- 
proved. The direct aid will permit widespread establishment of the 
needed interior connections and better the service still more. 

Instancing how the merchant marine question is reaching all 
classes of people, Mr. Stewart told of a man in Ohio who was a 
large producer of fertilizer. ae 

“T believe in a merchant marine for America,’’ said the fertilizer 
man, ‘“‘but it is only an indirect matter as far as we are concerneG, 
because we do not export fertilizer.’’ 

“You sell your fertilizer to the cotton grower, and to the corn 
grower and to the wheat man?’ asked Mr. Stewart, ‘Is not a large 
part of your fertilizer exported, indirectly at least?’ ' 

“He saw the point like a flash,’’ Mr. Stewart, added, ‘‘and now 
he is one of the most enthusiastic advocates of an adequate mer- 
chant marine.”’ ‘ 

Another instance cited by Mr. Stewart was a conversation be- 
tween the advance agent of a Broadway show and a local theatrical 
manager. The manager said he hoped foreign trade would revive 
even more, because it meant so much to him for the neighboring 
countryside to have money to spend. ; 

“Yes,’’ added the advance agent, ‘‘we need plenty of ships. to 
carry our stuff abroad if we are going to have a prosperous theatrical 
seeson, because unless we get rid of it at good prices, the people 
arent going to have any money to spend for luxuries.”’ 


Commissioner Lissner, of the Shipping Board, announced at 
the ship subsidy hearing April 17 that the board would suggest 
an amendment that no ship operator could receive direct aid 
provided by the bill unless two-thirds of the officers and men 12 
the deck and engine departments were American citizens. 


The hearing was practically left to Representatives Davis, 


Hardy, and Briggs, who have done most of the questioning since 
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April 22, 1922 


the hearings started. They continued their examination of Di- 
rector Merrill, of the board’s Bureau of Research. 

Operation of the board’s fleet under the MO-4 agreement 
and the “vicious” results flowing therefrom were outlined in a 
statement by A. J. Frey, vice-president of the Emergency* Fleet 
Corporation, in charge of operations, filed with the committee, 
Mr. Frey himself being too ill to appear. He said in part: 


Under the MO-4 agreement, all expenses of the operation of the 
vessel covering wages, feeding, stevedoring, wharfage, repairs, fuel, 
port changes and, in fact, expenses of every nature whatsoever, 
incurred directly or indirectly by the ships are paid by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

Under this form of agreement the managing agent receives as his 
compensation 5 per cent commission on the gross freight revenue 
for securing the cargo and handling the vessel at the port at which 
the cargo is loaded and 2% per cent of the gross freight revenue 
additional at the port at which the cargo is discharged; in other 
words, a total commission of 74% per cent on the total freight revenue 
of the vessel as shown by the manifest. 

Out of this compensation the managing agent must pay the 
expense of his office staff, his supervisory port staff consisting gen- 
erally of a port captain, port engineer, and sometimes a port steward, 
the expense of solicitation of the cargo at the loading port, the 
expense of the agency at the discharging port, the clerical work inci- 
dental to the receipt and delivery of the cargo and the expense of 
making up the various reports, accounting and otherwise, called for 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


When ocean traffic was heavy and rates were up, Mr. Frey 
said, the managing operators enjoyed “handsome revenue,” but 
now, he said, it could be safely stated that of the 40-odd man- 
aging agents, 85 per cent were not securing sufficient revenue 
through their commissions to meet their expenses. He said 
there was no incentive for the managing agent to bring about 
economies in operation, because the deficit comes out of the 
government treasury. This condition, he said, is understood 
thoroughly by the ships’ officers and crew, supply men and 
everybody having anything to do directly or indirectly with the 
operation of the ships. The result, he asserted, is that the men 
who are to operate the American merchant marine are being 
schooled in the direction of “inefficiency, neglect and wasteful- 
ness,” and hence it it a question which strikes at the very heart 
of the future of the American merchant marine. 

In conclusion he said: 


You will ask if the MO-4 system is so vicious, why has it not 
been abolished. The answer is that the merchant marine act of 
1920 directs the Shipping Board to maintain certain essential trade 
routes until private American capital is prepared to take over trese 
routes. This is a very wise provision, for if during the past two 
years of depression in the shipping industry, government vessels had 
been withdrawn, there would have been no American private vessels 
to take their place and these essential foreign trade routes would 
have been immediately filled by vessels under the Japanese, British 
and Norwegian flags. 


It must be borne in mind that during the years of high freight 
rates and large cargo movement in 1918, 1919 and the early part of 
1920, Shipping Board operators made large earnings which, had they 
been operating their own ships, would have enabled them to create 
a reserve to meet their operating losses during the period of depres- 
sion we are now passing through. However, operating government 
vessels as they were, all these earnings less their commission, were 
turned over to the government and hence are not now available to 
the operator. Offshore shipping has always been a case of either 
prosperity or starvation; there will be three or four years when there 
is a surplus of ships, rates go down, the volume of freight moving 
is small, and the weaker shipping companies are forced to the wall; 
out of date and uneconomical vessels are put out of commission 
and broken up. Then, as business improves, that, together with the 
reduced number of ships in operation brings about a temporary 
scarcity of ships, freight rates go up, new capital is attracted to 
shipping and after a year or two of remunerative rates there is again 
a surplus of ships, freight rates again go down and thus this process 
continues. It is generally considered that for two good years there 
will be five years of medium or totally unprofitable freight rates. 
Foreign shipping companies, and particularly British operators, recog- 
nizing this condition, have made it a point to build up large reserves 
during periods of prosperity in order to tide them over the lean 
years. That is what the American operator will have to do if we 
are ever going to build up a permanent merchant marine. 


_ After a practical experience of almost twenty years in the opera- 
tion of privately owned American shipping, close connection of almost 
three years with government operated tonnage, an experience of 
one year as an operator of Shipping Board vessels and some eight 
a nine months as head of the operating department of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, I want to go 
on record, without qualification, in stating that it will never be 
Possible to build up an American merchant marine on a basis where 
the operating expense of the ships are paid by the government no 
matter how large or how efficient a supervisory operating organiza- 
— the government may have to look after the vessels in the 
a of its agents and to see that these vessels are operated in 
ine most economical and competent manner but that, on the contrary, 
re onser operation of American ships continues where the operating 
— are paid by the government the more demoralized and the 
=. inefficient will become the operators, the officers-and crews, and 
a pmers connected with the handling of these vessels, with the 
— that should government operation continue for several years 
0 She nditions would be such as to make it absolutely impossible 
Shi ne majority of American operators, who have been handling 
akg Board vessels, to “successfully handle vessels for private 
et. Government operation is making spendthrifts out of every- 
ae Gonnected with the operation of vessels instead of, as private 
Ps ion would, making them, as years go by, more competent, more 
luelesl al and more efficient. _There is no question that this is the 

“gle gy of any system which places operation on a basis where 
groseocnt for the principal has his compensation measured by the 

SS Teceipts and with no regard for the expenses incurred. 


ie Republican members of the congressional joint committee 
, ship subsidy moved April 19 to speed up the hearings on the 
Proposed ship subsidy legislation. 
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Representative Edmonds made a motion that hearings be 
held from 10:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., from 2 to 5 p. m. and from 
8 p. m. to 11 p. m. on each day excepting Saturday. This was 
opposed by the Democratic members who have been conducting 
prolonged cross-examination of the witnesses. It was finally 
decided to sit each day, excepting Saturday, from 10 a. m. to 
2:30 p. m. The committee has been sitting from 10:30 a. m. 
to 1:30 p. m. eaeh day. 

The first thing you know,” said Mr. Edmonds, “the House 
will be taking 3-day recesses and you won’t want to sit at all.” 

Senator Lenroot referred to the “protracted cross-examina- 
tion” of the witnesses and said he could do much better by read- 
ing the testimony and attending to other pressing matters than 
by sitting in the hearings. 

It was obvious that the Republicans wished to have long 
hearings each day in order to “tire out” to the cross-examiners, 
who have been chiefly Representatives Hardy and Briggs of 
Texas and Davis of Tennessee. 

The cross-examination of Director Merrill of the Bureau of 
Research of the Shipping Board was continued April 19 by 
Mr. Davis. 

W. L. Ware, of Chicago, representing the Mississippi Valley 
Association, the Chicago Association of Commerce and the Chi- 
cago World Trade Club, appeared before the joint commtitee 
April 20. He made a general statement in favor of the proposed 
legislation, suggesting, however, two amendments. 

One of these was that the bill be amended specifically to 
continue in force for five years section 7 of the Jones merchant 
marine act, which provides for the establishment of trade routes 
and the operation of vessels therein by the Shipping Board. 
Under the subsidy bill the board would endeavor to dispose of 
all government tonnage as soon as possible. 

It was also recommended that section 802 of the bill be 
amended so that railroads would not be permitted to own boat 
lines on the inland waterways. Officials of the board said this 
would be agreeable as the intention was not to provide for rail- 
road ownership of boat lines on the inland waterways. 

Mr. Ware said the merchant marine must be established 
“either now or never,’ because if it was not established now, 
it was doubtful if it ever would be in the future. 

“I know it will cost a great deal of money, but isn’t it worth 
while?” he asked. 

Questioned as to whether the bill, if the direct aid provisions 
should be eliminated, would accomplish the end desired, and 
as to whether or not enforcement of’ section 34 of the Jones 
merchant marine act would accomplish the same end as the 
proposed subsidy, the witness said he was not in a position to 
say. He explained that he appeared to present only the general 
statement and that others were better prepared than he to dis- 
cuss such questions. 

Representative Bland of Virginia asked whether the witness 
was aware that one of the benefits claimed for the subsidy bill 
was that the fleet would be liquidated and operation of the ves- 
sels by the Shipping Board stopped. Mr. Ware replied that he 
realized that, but he asked whether it would not be more prac- 
tical for the board to continue operation in the established routes 
for the five-year period suggested. Representative Bland pointed 
out that the board was operating the fleet at a loss of $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 a month. 


Representative Briggs called the attention of the witness 
to Chairman Lasker’s statement that bids recently received for 
the fleet were “jokes,” and asked whether the witness thought 
the present time, in view of depressed ocean traffic conditions, 
opportune for disposing of the fleet. Mr. Ware said it would 
not appear to be the logical time. 


The cross-examination conducted by the Democratic mem- 
bers apparently nettled the Republican members of the commit- 
tee, as there were several interruptions by the latter on account 
of the time taken by the Domocrats. 


SHIP SUBSIDY LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Opposition by marine unions to section 501, of the proposed 
ship subsidy bill, relating to the merchant marine naval reserve, 
resulted this week in announcement by A. D. Lasker, chairman 
of the Shipping Board, that the board had decided to withdraw 
support of that section. 

This section provided that the merchant marine naval re- 
serve should be established and that it should be composed of 
citizens of the United States who were employed for a major 
portion of their time on board merchant vessels of the United 
States. Shipping Board officials all along have contended that 
marine labor misunderstood the purpose of the section and that 
enlistment in the reserve was wholly voluntary. Marine labor 


leaders, however, viewed the matter in a different light. 
Andrew Furuseth, head of the seamen’s union, said the de- 
cision of the board to drop the section from the bill would result 
in withdrawal of opposition on the part of some of the marine 
unions to the subsidy bill for that reason, but that so far as the 
marine workers were concerned, the same provision was con- 
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tained in a pending bill backed by the Navy department. He 
said if that bill passed, the same end would be accomplished as 
if the section were retained in the subsidy bill. ' 

Mr. Furuseth also expressed objection to the proposed amend- 
ment that direct aid shall not be paid to any ship unless two- 
thirds of the combined personnel of officers and crew in the deck 
and engine departments are American citizens. He said such an 
amendment would accomplish just what the ship owners have 
been striving for for years and permit the employment of a large 
number of foreigners on American vessels. He said the officers 
should be excluded from the provision because they were Amer- 
ican citizens anyway and that in addition to the members of the 
crew in the deck and engine departments, the provision should 
be extended to the able seamen, steward’s department, ordinary 
seamen, oilers, etc. 

J. C. Jenkins, acting director of the division of industrial 
relations of the Shipping Board, said the reason the board had 
decided to abandon section 501 of the subsidy bill was that W. S. 
Brown, head of the marine engineers, and John H. Pruett, of 
the National Association of Masters, Mates and Pilots, had writ- 
ten Commissioner O’Connor that they had approved the subsidy 
bill with the exception of section 501. The board decided, there- 
fore, in order to get the entire support of these organizations, to 
eliminate the section, Mr. Jenkins said. 


SHIPPING BOARD SALARIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House, April 20, for the third time, sent back to con- 
ference, the bill containing appropriations for the Shipping 
Board, because it would not accept the compromise on salaries 
offered by the conferees, which was that six officials be paid 
not in excess of $25,000 each, that two be paid not more than 
$20,000 each, and two not more than $15,000 each. The House 
is standing on its original provision that the maximum salary 
shall be $25,000, and that not more than six officials shall get 
in excess of $11,000. Vice-Presidents Love, Smull and Frey each 
get $35,000 now, and Vice-President Kimball, of the finance di- 
vision, gets $30,000. With this rejection for the third time, the 
indications are that the Shipping Board will be compelled to 
limit its salaries to a $25,000 maximum. High salaries were 
again attacked by House members. In the debate on the rejec- 
tion, the House also rejected a provision in the conferees’ re- 
port, giving the board the right to use up to $25,000,000 out of 
receipts from sale of ships, etc. After July 1 the board also 
will be required to turn into the U. S. Treasury all moneys 
received from the sale of ships and other liquidation of property. 


CLAIM AGAINST SHIPPING BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
Creditors of the U. S. Mail Steamship Co. have carried their 
case to Senators Calder and Wadsworth, of New York. and 
Frelinghuysen and Edge, of New Jersey. Letters sent by these 
creditors protesting against treatment at the hands of the Ship- 
ping Board with reference to their claims have been referred by 
the senators to the board. The board has ruled that the claims 
must go to the courts for settlement. 
Elmer Schlesinger, chief counsel for the board, when asked 
for an explanation of the board’s attitude in the matter said: 





The U. S. Mail incurred indebtedness for the reconditioning of the 
George Washington and the America. The board, in a written letter 
to the company, said it would bear this cost and has admitted its 
liability as to that. 

As to indebtedness incurred by the U. S. Mail for supplies, such as 
food, etc., used when the vessels were being operated by the company, 
the board does not feel there is any liability on its part. There were 
also reconditioning claims for work which the board did not agree to 
pay for, and we see no reason why we should assume that liability. 

The U. S. Mail chartered the vessels with the option to buy. The 
board was under no obligation to assume liability for the expenses 
incurred in the operation of the ships, other than as stated, any 
more so than « man who rents a house is liable for expenses incurred 
by the occupant. 


Mr. Schlesinger said there was no specific appropriation for 
the U. S. Mail claims in the apropriation bill, which, he said, 
had not yet been finally approved by Congress because of the 
dispute as to salaries. 


A committee representing 600 creditors of the U. S. Mail 
sent the following letter to the senators named: 


We understand that both branches of Congress have given their 
approval to the clause in the General Appropriation Bill which pro- 
vided the Shipping Board with $5,500,000 for the payment in full of 
the claims against this company. In fact, we understand that the 
appropriation in question was inserted at the express request of Chair- 
man Lasker, and that it was approved by the Congressional committee 
with the understanding that the money was to be used for that ex- 
press purpose. 

Despite the fact that Congress has thus recognized the justice 
of these claims, it now appears that the Shipping Board intends to 
dispute them on a legal technicality even after it obtains the mcney 
for their payment. It is intimated that we must first test our right 
to have placed liens against these ships—a right as ancient as mari- 
time law itself—because in this particular case there was some ob- 
secure and admittedly ambiguous clause in the charter. 

And yet, as the Shipping Board officials well know, when these 
$25,000,000 worth of ships were turned over to this irresponsible com- 
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pany by the Government, every effort was made to keep this ques- 
tionable clause under cover. The creditors were repeatedly told py 
officers of the Mail Line that “the Shipping Board would be respons- 
ible for all debts contratced by the ships.’’ The Shipping Board could 
very easily and quickly have dispelled this statement by a_ notice to 
the contrary. Instead of doing so, it further spread the belief among 
shipping men that the Government was responsible for any debts 
against the ships in question by its national advertising campaign jn 
which these ships were widely heralded as ‘“‘“Government-owned ships,” 

In all good faith we did repair work or furnished supplies to these 
ships amounting to more than $1,500,000. And now we are told to gz0 
tc court to get our money. If one test case were possible by which 
all claims would be settled, this might mean only two or three years, 
We are informed, however, that since almost every claim has a dif. 
ferent legal angle, it would mean hundreds of different suits, each 
to be carried to the United States Supreme Court. You do not nee 
to be told that this would mean costly litigation lasting for from five 
to ten years or more. While this is going on, more than one of the 
creditors whom we represent might well be forced into bankruptey 
as a result. P 

Rather than have the good name of the American merchant ma- 
rine suffer in foreign countries, the Shipping Board paid more than 
$1,000,000 worth of foreign claims against the same ships. Most of 
these claims were for passage money paid in advance. Those foreign. 
ers had no prior rights to ours. Their claims, in law, stood second 
to ours. We make no objection to clearing the good name of Amer. 
ican ships in foreign ports, but can it be the wish of the Government 
that innocent American business men be forced to suffer, even to the 
cxtent of involuntary bankruptcy, while foreign creditors are paid 
in full? 

Do you realize that until one attorney in the Shipping Board 
raised this technical point, the Board had gone ahead with the pay- 
ment of other domestic claims of an identical nature, amounting to 
more than $1,000,000? Is this discrimination just to us? 

May we ask you, as one of our representatives in Congress, to 
bring to the attention of the proper officials the facts relating to our 
case? 


BOARD VESSELS RENAMED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board this week announced the list of its 
passenger liners that have been renamed after the Presidents of 
the United States. The names of chief executives which have 
been omitted, the board said, would be given to new American 
passenger liners as fast as they are put in service. The names 
of the vessels were changed as follows: Blue Hen State to Presi- 
dent Garfield; Centennial State to President Adams; Granite 
State to President Polk; Old North State to President Van 
Buren; Panhandle State to President Monroe; Creole State to 
President Hayes; Wolverine State to President Harrison; Buck- 
eye State to President Roosevelt; Hawkeye State to President 
Wilson; Bay State to President Madison; Keystone State to 
President McKinley; Pinetree State to President Grant; Silver 
State to President Jackson; Wenatchee to President Jefferson; 
Lone Star State to President Taft; Peninsular State to Presi- 
dent Pierce; Empire State to President Cleveland; Golden State 
tc President Taylor; Hoosier State to President Lincoln; Prin- 
cess Matoika to President Arthur. 

The George Washington and America will retain those names 
and the Leviathan, as previously announced, is the President 
Barding. 

The vessels, with the exception of the President Harding, 
which is being reconditioned, are operated by the United States 
Lines, the Pacific Mail,.and the Pacific Steamship Co., in the 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific passenger services. The board 
announced that some of the vessels were subject to change as 
to operation and service in the future. 


JONES ACT ENFORCEMENT HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The United States Shipping Board announced this week that 
hearings upon the question of the adequacy of shipping facilities 
in American flag vessels from the various seaports of the United 
States to and from foreign ports will be held in the hearing room 
of the board, 45 Broadway, New York, at 10:30 a. m., Monday, 
April 24. Delegates are expected from Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Norfolk and tributary territory. 

The Shipping Board committee which will conduct the heal- 
ings consists of Commissioner Frederick I. Thompson, chairman, 
Commissioner Admiral William S. Benson and Commissioner 
George E. Chamberlain. The hearings will not be based upon 
any adverse or beneficial effect the operation of Section 28 of 
the shipping act and merchant marine act of 1920 may or ma) 
not have, the board said. F 

These hearings have been called as the result of insistent 
requests from a number of Chambers of Commerce and other 
interested bodies in and near this city. The enforcement of 
section 28 has been suspended since its passage, by reason of 
the fact that the Shipping Board some time ago certified to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that inadequate shipping facili- 
ties existed, and the board is now making a thorough investig® 
tion into the whole question, to determine whether it can now 
certify that adequate facilities are available. 


MEAT RATES TO BRITISH ISLES 


An appeal for a reduction in ocean rates to the British pe 
for cool air space, was made to W. J. Love, vice-president > oe 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in charge of traffic, this weex » 
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the Institute of American Meat Packers. In a petition the Insti- 
tute said reductions were absolutely necessary if American ex- 
porters are to meet European competition. 

In the petition attention was called to the fact that although 
the season for making contracts for cool space has arrived, prac- 
tically no contracts have been made, and that “from the present 
outlook it is extremely doubtful that exporters will be able to 
meet European competition on any basis that will enable them 
to pay present rates demanded.” 

The Institute said it was understood that the Shipping Board 
has considerable space available. Before the war, it said, cool 
air space was available at seldom more than 50 per cent over 
ordinary stowage rates; whereas now the lines ask approximately 
100 per cent over ordinary rates. 

“American exporters,” the petition said, “cannot absorb this 
excess and meet competition of European packers more advan- 
tageously situated.” 

The petition said that experience convinced it that the pre- 
war percentage applied to present cargo rates would yield rates 
ample to cover any increased cost of ventilating or refrigerat- 
ing. Early consideration of the petition was asked. 

Vice-President Love said he had received the petition of the 
Institute and that he would make an investigation relative 
thereto. He declined to comment further on the petition. 


GREAT LAKES TONNAGE 


“Shipping statistics show that the total tonnage moved on 
the Great Lakes in 1916 was 125,000,000; from Atlantic ports, 
80,900,000 tons; Pacific Coast, 10,000,000; Gulf Coast, about 15,- 
000,000. and rivers and canals, some 25,000,000 more,” says a 
statement issued by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association. 

“This means that almost as much tonnage is moved on the 
Great Lakes as on all other American waters, and more than on 
our three coasts. And this is done in spite of the crippled con- 
dition of the St. Lawrence. With a seaway via the St. Lawrence 
the middle west will develop more water-borne commerce than 
all the rest of the world. 

“Opponents of the St. Lawrence seaway may say this is 
heavy, low-class freight, but in saying so they admit the need 
of water transportation, for low-class freight cannot afford a 
long rail haul. Of course the west might possibly move its 
present tonnage in rowboats and runabouts, but it would be ex- 
pensive, and development would cease. This tonnage could pos- 
sibly be moved through shallow channels on primitive craft, but 
the consumer and producer would pay the freight. If the big 
bulk grain carriers could get from the Great Lakes to the Atlan- 
tic seabord they would make the workingman’s biscuit look 
mighty like a loaf of bread. Cheap food and fuel will keep in- 
— in New England. Better use our boats and our bus- 

ar.” 


ST, LAWRENCE WATERWAY ATTACKED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Calder, of New York, in a speech in the Senate 
April 18, attacked the proposed improvement of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway for ocean-going vessels. He opposed the 
project chiefly on the ground that this country would be spend- 
ing great sums of money on waterway improvements situated 
on foreign soil. He said: 


. No American investment should be made in any proposition that 
Is not absolutely under the control and ownership of the United States, 
quite irrespective of whether they are in Panama or Canada. 

Our transportation problems cannot be solved except upon the 
basis of an all-American transportation system that will link the rail- 
road, the auto truck, the canal, the river and the ocean into one great 
transportation unit. We must evolve a comprehensive American 
transportation plan and then adhere to its provisions. 

During the last twenty years the average annual expenditures of 
wed United States for the improvement of its rivers and harbors had 

een less than $30,000,000. The ports of New Orleans, Galveston, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Savannah, Charleston, Boston, Portland, 
Me., and many others must all be improved if they are to render a 
maximum service as gateways for the nation’s commerce. Large sums 
are required in order to complete improvements already begun upon 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio and other rivers, that are 
natural waterways. 

All these projects should certainly take precedence over any 
ome to further improve the St. Lawrence for the benefit of another 
* de peak wheat acreage in the United States was 75,694,000, 
—, in 1919. The average value of this land was $92 an acre. 
anada’s peak was 19,125,968 acres, reached in the same year. Canada 
~ sed addition, more than 200,000,000 acres of undeveloped land that 
50 be devoted to the cultivation of wheat. These lands are valued at 
ons 0 $13 an acre. The figures prove that as far as the St. Lawrence 
a project is concerned, Canada’s interest is the predominating 
en easy to understand why Great Britain, the master wheat mer- 
that of the world, should look with favor upon any plan we undertake 
: at will make the resources of her own rich provinces in any way 
lore accessible to her. 


the = order, in any way to give credence to the figures proclaimed by 
that th Lawrence waterway enthusiasts, it is necessary to conclude 
el 


r expectations are based, not upon the tonnage that is going 


al but upon the tonnage that is coming in. The proponents of the 
riddle wt have visioned the St. Lawrence canal as the answer to the 


of how Europe intends paying its debt with imports. Regarding 
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this aspect I can only venture the sheerest surmise. What will the St. 
Lawrence deliver at the door of the middle west? 

Cargos of crockery, perhaps at cut rate prices, to solace and 
sustain the crockery interests of Ohio. 

Steel bars and plates delivered at the nearest lakeport—a contribu- 
tion to Pittsburgh. 

Shiploads of furniture for Grand Rapids. 


And for the farmer, what? I'll tell you. If the canal works as 
well as the enthusiasts say it will, it will deliver for the use of the 
middle western farmer shiploads of wheat and shiploads of beef from 
the Argentine. Yes, and mutton from Australia! 

These are the possibilities if this proposed waterway works out 
one-half as well as its proponents would have us believe. 

The Mississippi river, the Illinois river and the drainage canal 
present the possibilities of a through route from New Orleans to 
Chicago and the Great Lakes—the New York barge canal, a route to 
New York. The proper development of either one—the proper utiliza- 
tion of either one—will, in time, inevitably compel the construction of 
the St. Lawrence waterways project by the Canadians themselves— 
if the plan possesses the merits its proponents claim for it. 

With the amount of money that it will be necessary for us to invest 
in the St. Lawrence scheme, under the plan as now projected, it would 
be possible to finish the intercoastal ocean highway along the Atlantic, 
construct a canal across Florida, provide the necessary intercoastal 
development from Florida to Galveston, make necessary improvements 
on the Mississippi system from New Orleans to St. Louis, canalize 
the Illinois river, and convert the Chicago drainage canal into a prac- 
tical transportation link. This series of improvements would provide 
practical waterways from New York to Chicago by way of the Gulf, 
every mile of the route being one that could be traversed by craft 
built to navigate an inland system. 

The proposed St. Lawrence navigation project would not render 
any essential service that could not be rendered equally well by the 
New York State barge canal. This canal is a toll free waterway. It 
cost the state of New York $167,000,000. New York is preparing to 
spend $500,000,000 upon port improvements. 

This $667,000,000 is contributed unconditionally. It will strengthen 
the position of New York. That is true. But it will likewise 
strengthen the postion of the middle west. This contribution to the 
nation’s transportation facilities does not come from the federal treas- 
ury. It is New York’s contribution. Therefore, let those who are 
without sectional rancor answer this question. 


Given equal facilities in either direction would the middle west 
prefer to route its commerce through Canada or through American 
ports? 


We have been invited to double the investment we made at 
Panama for the purpose of constructing a waterway we will not control, 
and upon which our ships will enjoy no advantages not extended to 
ships of other nations. We will enjoy no rights upon the St. Lawrence 
not extended to our keenest competitiors. While we must play our 
part as a builder, I believe I am echoing the sentiments of every 
patriotic citizen when I say that where we build with the nation’s 
funds there our flag should float as the symbol and token, not only of 
our ownership but of our control. 


Townsend Defends the Plan 


Senator Townsend of Michigan declared he could not let the 
speech of Senator Calder go unchallenged. He said in part: 


It is a most remarkable thing that senators and others who advo- 
cate general waterway improvement can see benefits only when such 
improvement lies within the borders of their own states. It does not 
come with good grace from representatives of New York state to 
deprecate the expenditure of public money in the development of a 
proposition which would result in such great general good not only 
to the northwest, and especially to the middle northwest, but to the 
entire country in general. We have spent more money upon the port 
of New York, many times over, than the wildest estimator would ever 
figure this particular development would cost. 


The senator has said that New York furnishes ample facilities for 
the admission of imported products into the middle west. Why, sir, 
the great lakes region is within an hour’s ride of the center, not only 
of the population of the United States, but of production. The senator 
asked what will go into the middle west from abroad. The products 
that now come from abroad through New York and some of the other 
Atlantic ports will go through this new facility from point of origin to 
point of consumption. Why should the great middle west pay tribute 
to New York? Oh, it may be an idle dream to think of extending the 
seaboard into the great lakes region—a thousand miles farther into 
the interior of the country. We are not suggesting, and no one has 
suggested, that ships with 42 feet would pass through this waterway. 
it is a well-known fact, however, that about 80 per cent of all the 
ships which sail the seas between the United States and Europe today 
draw less than 25 feet of water, and that is the depth which it is pro- 
posed the canal shall have. 


Mr. President, the project can not be defeated by the opposition 
of New York. And that is practically the only state from which 
erganized opposition comes today. Yet it is the state of New York 
which has received more from the federal treasury in the development 
of her great water points than any other state in the union. I do not 
object to that. I do not hesitate to vote for the appropriation of 
money that is necessary to improve a harbor which from the national 
viewpoint should be improved, but I shall look with a great deal of 
complancency upon the proposition of carrying population a little 
farther into the west in order not to congest it at the seaboard, It 
will make for a better country. It will make for greater economy. 

When the senator confines his argument largely to wheat and 
other grain, and admits at the same time that Canada would save 
perhaps 5 cents a bushel on her wheat for the Canadian farmers by 
this improved waterway, and then scoffs at the proposition that the 
American farmer would receive any benefit, I would remind him that 
it has been figured out conclusively that all kinds of grain that are 
shipped from the middle west to the seaboard contribute to the state 
of New York, either at Buffalo or New York City. from 6 to 8 cents a 
bushel simply in the handling and rehandling of the grain from the 
trains to the elevator and from the elevator onto the boats and back 
again to the elevator. 

No; we cannot get away from the proposition, sir, that this im- 
provement spells economy. It is going to succeed, the selfish opposi- 
tion of any particular section to the contrary notwithstanding. This 
is a great natural outlet. If senators will look at the map, they will 
find that the St. Lawrence River is the most direct line to Liverpool 
from the middle west. Not only that. sir, but it is not true that the 
henefits of the proposed waterway will be confined simply to exports 
and imports. Much of the stuff that is raised in the northwest or 


middle northwest and consumed on the Atlantic seaboard can be 
earried there directly by the ships with one loading and one unloading. 
I repeat, sir, that the proposed waterway is going to be accomplished. 
It is with no enmity to New York, and it is with no enmity to any 
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part of the country that I say this. It is simply a realization of a 
natural demand which the country is bound to recognize. 

It is a live question. No ridicule and no misstatements of fact 
will prevail against it. I know that the senator from New York did 
not wish to misstate facts—he did nothing of the kind intentionally— 
but he is not acquainted with the facts. If he had been, he would 
have made a different speech from the one which he so carefuly pre- 
pared and presented here today. 


U. S. PORT ACTIVITY 


“A total of 4,444 ocean steamers, aggregating 21,467,526 gross 
tons (13,591,670 net tons), departed once or oftener from the 
United States for ports in Europe, South America, Asia, Africa, 
and Oceania, during the calendar year 1920,” according tc a 
statement on vessels in American overseas trade in 1920 pre- 
pared by Eugene T. Chamberlain of the transportation division 
of the Department of Commerce. Continuing he said in part: 


The year 1920 is chosen because it was the year of maximum 
activity of shipping out of the United States to these oversea con- 
tinents. In that year the clearance, which include repeated voyages 
of the same ship, amounted to 33,376,918 uet tons to these continents. 
During 1921, the clearance fell to 28,369,035 net tons, while during 
January, 1922 (the only month’s return available for this year), the 
clearances were 1,931,000 net tons, compared with 2,418,000 net tons 
in January, 1921, and 2,382,000 net tons in January, 1920. During the 
year ended June 30, 1914 (the last year before the outbreak of the 
war and the year of greatest shipping activity out of American ports 


up to that time), the clearances for the oversea continents aggre- 
gated 24,235,949 net tons. 


The year 1920 was a period of strained and hesitating transition 
from conditions of war to those of peace. It was the year of the 
Old World’s importation of necessities from the United States 
(especially coal) in volume almost equaling that during the war, and 
also the year when the $3,000,000,000 fleet of the Shipping Board 
fully entered the foreign trade of the United States. Although ex- 
ceptional in most respects, 1920 is thus in the sense the beginning 
of a new era in a maritime transportation and the appropriate year 
to cover in an analysis of the ships needed to supply the oversea 
transportation of the United States. 

Ships engaged in trade with near-by ports of North America 
are not included, because much of the trade with Canada and 
Mexico is by rail, the voyages are short and frequent, and the cargoes 
carried are mainly oil from Mexico and sugar and bananas from 
Cuba, the West Indies, and Central America. Shipping conditions 
are materially different from those in the oversea trade. 


‘The 4,444 ocean steamers, of 21,467,526 gross tons, employed 
during all or part of the year 1920 in the oversea trade of the United 
States were 40 per cent of the world’s ocean-steamer tonnage and 
35 per cent of the 12,500 steamers afloat at the time. In the clean- 
ance tables, which include repeated voyages of the same ship, clear- 
ances for oversea ports number 10,109, making an average of 2.3 
outward voyages for each ship during the year. Of these steamers, 
1,087 of 5,260,000 gross tons, were owned by the United States Ship- 
ping Board and 385, of 1,883,000 gross tons, belonged to American 
shipowners. In all 1,472 steamers, of 7,143,000 gross tons, or one- 
third in number and tonnage of the steamers in the oversea trade 
of the United States in 1920 were American-owned vessels. On July 
1, 1920, American seagoing ships of 1,000 gross tons or over num- 
bered 2,442, of 10,203,842 gross tons, of which 2,093, of 9,005,000 gross 
tons, were registered for foreign trade. The oversea trade accord- 
ingly employed 79 per cent of such tonnage registered for foreign 
trade and 70 per cent of the total tonnage. 


In 1920 some American wooden steamers were employed in over- 
sea trade. Foreign ships so employed were steel, except about 20 
wooden ships ordered in America by France during the war but not 
completed and delivered until 1920. 

The following table shows the nationality of the steel steamships 
of foreign countries engaged in the oversea trade of the United States, 
the number and tonnage of these vessels, the total steel tonnage be-~ 
longing to each of these countries, the per cent of American oversea 
trade carried by vessels of each nationality during 1920, and the per 
cent of the total steel tonnage of each nationality, which was em- 
ployed in American oversea trade during this year: 


Steel Vessels of Foreign Countries in 1920. 
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*The remaining 33 per cent of American oversea trade was car- 
ried in American vessels. 


PURCHASE OF CAPE COD CANAL 


J. Barstow Smull, vice-president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration in charge of allocations and charters, has recommended 
to the House commtttee on interstate and foreign commerce that 
the government purchase the Cape Cod Canal in Massachusetts. 
There is a bill pending before the committee providing for pur- 
chase by the government by a cash payment of $5,500,000 and the 
assumption of $6,000,000 of bonds. Mr. Smull said the canal was 
valuable from a navigation standpoint. The acquisition of the 
property has also been urged by Secretary of War Weeks and 
Secretary of Navy Denby because of its value for national de- 
fense, and also by Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 
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CUMMINS CRITICIZES R. R. A. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


At the conclusion of testimony of Julius Kruttschnitt, chair. 
man of the Southern Pacific, before the Senate interstate com. 
merce committee in the so-called Cummins investigation, Chair. 
man Cummins criticized the policy of the Railroad Administra. 
tion which resulted in refusal to increase rates to meet increased 
operating costs. 

“TI think the most serious complaint that can be made of 
the Railroad Administration lies in the fact that it did not re 
turn the railroads to their owners self-sustaining,” said Senator 
Cummins. 

“It ought to have established rates before the railroads were 
returned that would make the railroads reasonably, self-sustain. 
ing. The failure to do that not only imposed on the railroads a 
most unpopular, and I think unnecessary, duty, but it imposed 
on Congress the requirement to make the guarantee running 
from March 1, 1920, to September 1, 1920. 

“Tf the Railroad Administration—in anticipation of the in- 
crease in wages which it knew would come about, and in con- 
sideration of the existing fact that the rates were not even then 
maintaining the properties—had increased the rates as it should 
have done, the railroads at least would not have inherited that 
very disagreeable performance and the guarantee that the gover. 
ment has to bear now for the six months would not have drawn 
upon the treasury as it had drawn and as it must continue to 
draw. 

“T feel that there is a very just complaint against the Rail- 
road Administration in that regard, far beyond any other con- 
troversy that it may have with the railroads. It was just as 
much the duty of the government to return these roads with 
rates that would sustain them in their operations as it was its 
duty to return them in as good condition physically as it took 
them. And that is a matter that has not been sufficiently under- 
stood by the people of the country. I think when it is fully 
understood, that very much of the criticism that has fallen upon 
the railroads since that time will disappear.” 

Senator Pomerene of Ohio concurred in this opinion. 


Bankers Should Produce Capital 


That it is the duty of the “banking group which controls 
the railroads,” to produce capital or credit to the extent of 
$4,571,400,000 to bring the railroads up to ‘fa par standard” and 
to enable them to meet increased traffic requirements, was the 
declaration of W. Jett Lauck, consulting economist for the rail- 
way employes’ denartment of the American Federation of Labor, 
before the committee this week. 

“If our fundamental suggestions are accepted by the com- 
mittee, we are sure that better and more efficient transporta- 
tion facilities will be provided, operating costs greatly reduced, 
freight and passenger rates decreased with net gains in oper- 
ating income, and a larger measure of peace and co-operative 
effort between management and employes will prevail in the 
transportation industry,” said he. 


In estimating the new capital outlays required by the rail- 
roads Mr. Lauck divided the amounts under two headings: (1) 
The capital necessary to bring the properties up to a par stand- 
ard, which should have been taken care of by depreciation re- 
serves; and (2) The capital needed to meet increased traffic re 
quirements. Under the first heading the items were as follows: 
Locomotives, $500,009,000; track and yard facilities, $224,200, 
000; bridges and grade revisions, $26,700,000; signal equipment, 
$82,000,000; freight and passenger stations, $300,000,000; mis- 
cellaneous properties, $25,000,000; total, $1,822,900,000. 


Under the second heading the items were: 5,000 new loco 
motives, $265,000,000; 300,000 new freight cars and 6,000 neW 
passenger cars, $822,000,000; locomotive terminals and repair 
shops, $100,000,000; 15,000 miles of new main track, $600,000,000; 
signal requipment, $61,500,000; relocation of terminals, $200, 
000,000; miscellaneous properties, $100,000,000; total, $2,748,500, 
000. 

The bankers could get this money for the railroads, the wit- 
ness said, and should be required to do so as a condition prece 
dent for their continued domination of the rail properties. AD- 
nual savings in operating costs of $2,026,000,000 could be effected 
if the recommendations of the employes were carried into opel 
ation, he said. He said the railroads could have kept their 
properties up to par had they set aside depreciation reserves 
of 4 per cent instead of 1 per cent. 

“It is the financial mismanagement of the roads for the 
past generation which has bred the present situation,” said he, 
adding that there was time when the railroads were run by 
practical railroad men but that that time was long past. 

Mr. Lauck summarized the several exhibits which he sub- 
mitted to the committee as justifying the following conclusions. 


1. Railroad management, due to an improper financial control, 
both before and since the war, has been productively inefficient, or 
the existing high operating costs of the railroads are directly tra 4 
able to this financial control and resultant inadequacies of manag 
ment. —— 

, 2. Railroad employees have constantly grown in productive effi 
ciency. 
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3. If management had been as efficient as labor, labor and other 
costs of operation would be very much below their present levels. 

4, Those in financial control of the railroads are now attempting 
to take advantage of a temporary depression to reduce rates of 
pay of railway employees, or to deflate railroad labor, and thus add 
to their future gains and conceal their present inadequacies. 

5. The obvious way out at present is not to reduce wages further, 
put to force the proper financing of the railways so that their inade- 
quacies may be removed, operating costs decreased and correspond- 
ing reduction made in freight and passenger charges. 


He went into a detailed discussion of the wages of railway 
workers and said that they should be determined on a living 
wage basis, with differentials for skill, experience, hazards of 
employment and productive efficiency. To arrive at what con- 
stitutes a living wage he cited the various so-called ‘comfort 
pudgets” which have been compiled by governmental and other 
authoritative agencies and said that on the basis of living costs 
in May, 1921, they averaged $1,970. As against this he computed 
the average annual compensation of railway workers in 1920, 
as corrected by deducting overtime on the basis of figures pre- 
sented by the railroads, to have been $1,603.36, which was fur- 
ther reduced to $1,475.89 by the decision of the Railroad Labor 
Board effective July 1, 1921. 


Large numbers of railroad workers fall far short of any 
such earnings, however, according to Mr. Lauck. Section men 
to the number of 275,352 can only earn $925.32 annually under 
the present scale, if they work full time; construction gang and 
work train employees, numbering 28,760, can average but $970.08 
annually; other unskilled labor numbering 108,977 can average 
put $1,000.68, and 22,572 crossing flagmen and gatemen can earn 
only $810.84. 


“Here,” said Mr. Lauck, “is a total of over 430,000 em- 
ployees, about one-quarter of all railroad employees, whose av- 
erage earnings run between $810 and $1,000 per year, and for 
the largest group—section men—average only $925 per year. 
Moreover, the earning of these amounts per year depends on 
absolutely continuous employment without loss of time through 
sickness, accident or other cause, a condition which of course 
is almost utterly impossible.” 


He summarized the points which the railway employees de- 
sired to emphasize to the committee as follows: 


1 The labor costs of the railroads are no doubt hoo high as are 
all the operating costs, but this is due to inadequacies of management 
and equipment and not to the wage rates of the individual employes. 

2. With increased capital investment, with management divorced 
from banking control, and with the resulting increase in the efficiency 
of operation, huge savings may be effected in labor costs and in all 
other operating costs. 


3. Present wage rates of unskilled labor are below the level 
actually essential to permit these employes to maintain a healthy, de- 
cent American standard of living. This condition also applies to much 
of the skilled labor force. 


_ 4. Therefore, no reductions in wages can be contemplated, and, if 
justice prevails, many if not all railroad wage rates will tend to in- 
crease, 


5. The payment of a living wage to the humblest worker, with 
appropriate differentials to skill and experience, is a primary obliga- 
tion upon the railroads, and the government certainly cannot sanc- 
tion any other policy. 


J. F. Anderson, vice-president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, said the labor provisions of the transporta- 
tion act should be changed so as to make the establishment of 
adjustment boards mandatory instead of optional as at present. 
He suggested that four national boards be: created. He also 
recommended legislation forbidding the railroads from award- 
Ing contracts to outside shops to evade wages fixed by the Rail- 
road Labor Board. Mr. Lauck said the Commission had sub- 
stantly sustained the charges of the employees in the reports 
on the repairs in outside shops, but that he doubted whether 
the Commission or the Labor Board now had the power to pre- 
vent the roads from awarding such contracts. 


SHOP CRAFTS ASK GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


General chairman of the railroad shop craft organizations 
affiliated with the railway employes’ department of the American 
Federation of Labor, at their convention in Chicago, April 17, 
adopted a resolution in which the recently promulgated order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, finding the method used 
by various eastern roads in contracting for their car and loco- 
motive repair work to be wasteful, was used as a new argument 
for government operation. The resolution, after calling atten- 
tion to the many alleged inefficiencies and inadequacies of private 
control, makes the following suggestions: 

First: 


Interstate That the railroads now or hereafter found guilty by the 


Commerce Commission of wastefully expending sums in 


mnt of equipment, locomotives or cars in contract shops, be _com- 
Stat. by the United States Government to return to the United 
ates Treasury all sums so wasted. 
Secondly: 


That by the practice above set forth private manage- 
and ine. ailroads has once again proved inefficient and wasteful, 
ore, wc2Pable pf properly serving the public welfare and that, there- 
of th we again urge upon the people of this country the desirability 
operating manent resumption of government ownership and democratic 
a. ion with adequate safeguards against wasteful practices by 
by Lwho operate the roads, and against the bleeding of the roads 
Private steel, coal and equipment companies. ‘ 


ments of the r 
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RAILWAY WAGE HEARING 


Charges that the railroad executives were insincere in ap- 
pealing to the Labor Board for a wage cut so that rate reduc- 
tions could be granted, were made at the wage hearing before 
the board, in Chicago, April 14, by E. H. Fitzgerald, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes. ‘The fact is,” he said, 
“that any cut this board may order in the wages of men already 
underpaid will not reduce freight costs to the public but will 
swell railroad dividends.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s proof of this charge, as. presented to the 
board, was a clipping from a New York newspaper, dated March 
21, 1922, in which a statement made by a railroad witness at 
the general rate inquiry in Washington, to the effect that in 
passing possible wage cuts on to the public, the railroads wanted 
credit for cuts already made, was characterized as being ‘“‘danger- 
ously near a break in faith.’ The article was entitled, “Hedg- 
ing on Rate Cuts.” 

“But even should wage cuts be passed on to the public,” Mr. 
Fitzgerald continued, “the result would be negligible. A 10 per 
cent cut in wages would not amount to much because wages 
are only between 50 and 60 per cent of the carriers’ operating 
expenses, which, in turn, are only 70 per cent of their operat- 
ing revenue. The net result would be a rate reduction of ap- 
proximately 2 per cent instead of the 10 per cent generally 
imagined. And in view of the fact that the carriers have been 
contending that a 10 per cent reduction at this time would not 
stimulate traffic, we are at loss to understand why they should 
be so eagerly seeking the chance to make a 2 per cent reduc- 
tion. The answer, we think, is in the charge we have made. 
The reduction in wages added to the present railroad dividends 
would make a good showing.” 

Signalmen’s wages were under discussion before the Labor 
Board, April 17. Railroad representatives repeated in the main 
what they had said about other classes of labor and stipulated 
into the record their former testimony about wages in outside 
industries. The old argument about adequacy of conferences 
cropped up again, the employes contending that at such con- 
ferences as were held the railroads showed little disposition to 
discuss matters, merely stating their position and adhering 
thereto. Daniel Helt, president of the signalmen’s union, said 
that while the railroads’ compilations of wages in outside indus- 
tries had been sufficiently shown up by other labor representa- 
tives seriously to impair their value, he wanted particularly to 
point out their worthlessness when used in an effort to prove 
that the wages of signalmen and signal maintenance men were 
too high. There were no workers in outside industries whose 
duties were comparable to those of men working in the signal 
departments of the carriers, he said. He also expressed the 
opinion that the fifth of the “relevant circumstances” mentioned 
in section 307 of the transportation act as useful in determining 
the justness and reasonableness of wages, namely “the degree of 
responsibility,” had been placed in the law with signalmen par- 
ticularly in mind. 


Disputes between the carriers and the train dispatchers ex- 
isted on only about 25 roads, Mr. Walber said, in presenting 
testimony covering that class of subordinate officials to the 
board, April 18. These men had always been considered part 
of the railroads’ “official family” prior to federal control, he 
said, and their “minimum and maximum salary was adjusted in 
accordance with the practices covering other company officials, 
which comprehended not only the scope and responsibilities 
of their official position but also and equally the merit, ability 
and years of service of the individual.” That happy state of 
affairs, he said, was disturbed by the administration, which 
standardized wages of dispatchers. It was generally conceded, 
however, he said, that the Railroad Administration had treated 
these men liberally and, since it was proposed by the carriers 
to pay these men wages based on those received on March 1, 
1920, it did not seem to him that they could be considered low. 

J. G. Leuhrsen, president of the dispatchers’ union, dis- 
cussed the so-called guaranty and consolidation provisions of 
the transportation act at some length in an effort to convince 
the board that neither the level of railroad freight rates nor 
the financial condition of the carriers ought to be taken into 
consideration when fixing wages. 

“The law instructs the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
see that the carriers are able to make adequate return on their 
investment under ‘honest, economical management,’” he said. 
“The payment of just and reasonable wages is part of such 
‘honest and economical management.’ ” 

Towards the close of the sixth week of the wage hearing the 
trend of testimony indicated that the end was in sight. On 
April 19 and 20 the carriers put in testimony, calculated to prove 
that stationary firemen and oilers and telegraphers ought to have 
a 10 per cent wage cut and were answered by representatives of 
those classes with statements and testimony in an effort to show 
that not only ought their wages not be reduced but that they 
should, instead, be raised 10 per cent. 

Timothy Healy, grand president of the Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers, presented to the bord a large volume of data 
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in which employes in outside industries and their wages were 
not only summed up, but were separated as to the particular cor- 
porations for whom they worked. After giving a copy of this to 
each board member, Mr. Healy spent the better part of the day 
reading it to them. E. J. Manion, president of the telegraphers’ 
union, said that the years spent in learning to operate a tele- 
graph key efficiently ought to be taken into consideration when 
fixing wages for that class. He said while the physical hazards 
of that class were not as acute as those of train service em- 


ployes, their working term was considerably shorter, due to the - 


nervous strain under which they labored. That fact, he said, 
must have been in the minds of Congress when it used the word 
“Hazard.” 

The board announced, April 20, that the hearing on rules for 
firemen and enginemen, which had been set for May 1, had been 
indefinitely postponed. This action, it was explained, was taken 
by the board at the joint request of the carriers and the workers, 
the latter asking for a postponement on account of their conven- 
tion which is to take place at Austin, Tex., during the second 
week in May, and the former because several of the eastern 
roads wanted to make preparations to have their submissions 
heard separately. 

No change in the present plan of the board to terminate the 
wage hearing on April 30 has been made. 


INTERVENTION IN WAGE CASE 


Efforts made by the Traffic League to obtain a hearing from 
the Labor Board have failed so far, although the board has ex- 
pressed a willingne:s to permit them as well, as representatives 
of other outside organizations, to appear in behalf of the public. 

In a letter, addressed to the board last week, counsel for the 
league asked for permission to appear before the board to pre- 
sent a petition of intervention. In reply, the board, April 15, 
addressed to the league, in common with the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the Railway Business Men’s Association and 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, a letter in which it ad- 
hered to the principle, expressed at the time it refused the 
league permission to intervene in the national agreement case, 
that it did “not deem it proper to permit any person or interest 
other than the carrier or the organization involved to become a 
party,” but expressed a willingness to allow the league to “file 
such written or printed evidence as it may desire,” and to ap- 
pear and give oral testimony during some of the time allotted 
to the railroads if the railroad representatives would consent, or 
after 5 o’clock p. m., in case no arrangement with the railroads 
could be made. 

The board’s letter was as follows: 





The Railroad Labor Board is in receipt of your communication of 
the 13th inst., asking leave to appear before the board and present 
orally a motion to file printed petitions of intervention in the general 
dockets now before the board, involving wages of railway employes 
throughout the country. 

Replying to said request, the board advises that it does not deem 
it proper to permii any person or interest to become a party to a dis- 
pute before the board between a carrier and its employes other than 
the carrier and the employes directly concerned in the question at issue. 

The board assumes, however, that it is not the desire of your 
organization to become an actual party to the wage disputes, but that 
it desires merely to present evidence bearing on the issues involved. 

Heretofore, the board has denied requests of this character, and 
has been willing to assume that the carriers and the employes would 
present all the evidence they deemed necessary in support of their 
respective contentions. 

This policy of the board has been misunderstood and criticized by 
those who professed to think that the board was unwilling to hear a 
full presentation of the facts bearing on the questions pending before 
it. Some members of the board have therefore felt constrained to re- 
verse their former position and to allow, in certain cases, such presen- 
tations by the public as the limited time and the congested work of 
the board would permit. 

This policy would necessarily apply to both sides alike, and might 
result in such a multiplicity of requests for hearings as would swamp 
the board. If organizations of shippers and employers are heard, then 
labor organizations outside of railway employment and civic, social 
and church organizations, with their varying views of living conditions, 
the adequate wage, etc., would ask a hearing. 

The wage disputes now being heard have been in progress since 
March 6, and the last day of April has been set for the conclusion of 
the hearing. Another and different case is set for May 1. The 
remaining time has been carefully divided and allotted to the parties 
to these wage disputes. 

The board therefore advises that your organization may file such 
written or printed evidence as it may desire, but, if it desires to make 
oral presentation, it will have to do so on the time remaining to the 
party whose contention it proposes to support, provided said party will 
concede the necessary time, or make presentation after five o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

There is no other arrangement that could now be made. An earlier 
application from your organization might have been handled dif- 
ferently. 

The board also suggests that any presentation, either oral or writ- 
ten, must be confined to evidence material and pertinent to the ele- 


ments or factors set out in the Transportation Act as the basis upon 
which the board must fix wages. 


Following the receipt of this letter Messrs. Burchmore and 
Walter dispatched a communication to the board in which they 
expressed a willingness to appear at any time it was convenient 
to the board. This letter again called attention to the fact that 
all that was asked in the first letter from the league was time 
enough to present a petition of intervention. It was pointed 
ow that the letter above reproduced was not in fact an answer 
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to that request, it being, in effect the admission of a petition 
that had never been presented. Fifteen minutes was the time 
estimated by Mr. Burchmore as necessary in order to enter the 
league’s petition, but up to the time this was written, no oppor- 
tunity had been afforded by the board for so doing. 

Several oral conferences were held by league’s counsel ang 
the chairman of the board during the week, and time for pre. 
sentation of the petition was tentatively fixed a number of times. 
At the time of going to press it was vaguely set for “next week.” 
No answer to the league’s second letter had been received. 


ROAD CENSURED BY LABOR BOARD 


The Railroad Labor Board exercised its power under the 
transportation act, to the fullest possible extent, for the first 
time, April 19, when it issued a decision on the question 
whether the Interstate Railroad was a violator of the board’s 
decision No. 528. Since this finding is all that the board can 
do in the way of penalty for a violation, the course of the short- 
line officials and of the public with regard to the railroad will 
be watched with interest. 


The case arose out of the dismissal by the Interstate Rail. 
road of two men, a switchman and a fireman, for having fur. 
nished information as to wages and working conditions to the 
executive officers of their labor organizations. At the hearing 
on this question, at which representatives of the railroad re- 
fused to appear, it developed that the information had been 
asked for by the Labor Board, who had been unable to get it 
from the carrier direct. In a decision on this case, No. 528, the 
board ordered the reinstatement of the two men and payment 
to them of full compensation for time lost. No attention was 
paid to the decision, according to information received by the 
board, and proceedings under section 313 of the transportation 
act were carried out. The managers of the road again refused 
to put in an appearance at the hearing on the citation. The 
present decision was the result. 


After reciting the facts in the case, the document issued 
by the board, April 19, continued as follows: 


In this proceeding the carrier again refuses to appear before the 
board, and in a letter from its attorney, Mr. J. F. Bullitt, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., makes the following statement: 

“T beg to state that the Interstate Railroad Co. is of the opinion 
that the Railroad Labor Board has only advisory powers in matters 
of this kind.”’ 

The question thus presented in this case is a most important one. 
Here is a railroad which arbitrarily and unfairly denies to its em- 
Ployes the simple right to perform their duties as members of their 
organizations, which is equivalent to a denial of their right to become 
members of such organizations. This action is taken in the teeth 
of the transportation act passed by the Congress of the United States, 
which expressly recognizes the right of employes to organize and to 
function as organizations. 

The fact that this carrier is a small road down in the Virginia 
mountains makes its conduct none the less reprehensible. It connects 
with other carriers and the irritating effect of its disregard for the 
rights of its men and for the authority of law extends to employes on 
other roads. 

The Railroad Labor Board, therefore, decides that the Interstate 
Railroad Co. and its responsible officials, have violated decision No. 
528 of this board, as hereinbefore indicated. 


WORK IN OUTSIDE SHOPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The International Association of Machinists, through Wil- 
liam H. ‘Johnston, its president, and W. Jett Lauck, has asked 
the Commission to extend its investigation into contracts for 
repair work let by railroads to “outside shops” and to issue an 
order forbidding the letting of contracts with such shops, ex- 
cept under specified conditions, one of which would be that the 
terms and conditions for work in the railroad shops shall be 


observed in the outside shops on the work let under such col- 
tracts. 


Although the Commission in its reports on the engine re 
pair work let to “outside shops” by the Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, and Atlantic Coast Line, said there was no showing 0! 
improper motives, the machinists in their petition said: 


We believe that the sole motive back of all the above mentioned 
practices by the carriers was the destruction of the labor standards 
and privileges contemplated in the transportation act and formulate¢ 
by the Railroad Labor Board. In any case, we know that this me 
been. and is. the result, and we contend that the carrying on of suc’) 
practices defeats the whole spirit of provisions of the transportation 
act, and should not be permitted to continue. pe il 

These provisions were intended to be a charter of rights for 4 
railroad labor. We are still sure this was the intent of Congress = 
drafting the act and we know that such was the understanding 0 
labor in giving its full co-operation to the carrying out of the te 
For the carriers now, by evasion and indirection, to seek to deprive 
large classes of railroad labor of the wage and working standards = 
up by the Railroad Labor Board, is a deliberate flouting of the tran 
portation act. Ee take 

Therefore, we now respectfully petition this Commission to @ 
the following action: ’ 3 nee 

1. To extend its investigations of the ‘‘contracting out” pre to 
tices of the railroads as regards equipment, construction and eS at 
cover also the practices of closing their own shops and farming 
all the work of this character either. . 

(a) to existing private companies, or > ¢yrtner 

(b) to companies especially formed for this purpose; ana etweet 
to investigate the relationship of financial control, if any. — ex- 
the carriers at the time of the passage of the transportation mee 0 

2. To issue an order forbidding the letting out of transfert 
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shop work which was in whole or in substantial part performed by 
the carriers at t he time of the passage of the transportation act, ex- 
cept after the obtaining from the Commission a_ permit authorizing 
such work, said permit to be issued only for specific cases and under 
the following conditions: 

(a) That the work could not be done in the railroad shops; 

(b) That the contract prices for the work are not excessive, and 
(c) That the labor standards established by the Railroad Labor 
Board for the classes of labor affected shall be observed in full by , 

the contracting shops. 


POWER OVER LABOR DISPUTES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
has issued a bulletin on the “use of federal power in railway 
labor disputes,” prepared by Clyde O. Fisher, associate professor 
of economics, Wesleyan university. The development of gov- 
ernmental authority in the settlement of railway disputes 
through the enactment of a series of laws is discussed in the 
bulletin. 

In concluding the bulletin, Professor Fisher says: 

The transportation of 1920 marks a new departure in the means 
adopted to adjust labor difficulties on the railways. It will be recalled 
that the law of 1888 provided for voluntary arbitration and for the 
appointment of government investigation committees, the Erdman 
act provided for mediation and conciliation and for voluntary arbitra- 
tion; the Newlands law was merely an amplification of the Erdman 
law. A distinct step was taken in 1916 when, in passing the Adamson 
law to settle a railroad labor dispute, Congress assumed the responsi- 
bility of fixing the hours of service on the railroads by legislative en- 
actment. Further changes were made during federal control of the 
railroads when the Director General exercised the power to determine 
wages and working conditions, consulting and advising with the inter- 
ested parties, however. 

Prior to the period of federal control the emphasis in all these 
measures had been placed upon the voluntary nature of the negotia- 
tions. The public, it is true, was represented on the investigation 
commissions to be created by the statute of 1888, as it was on the 
boards of arbitration to be established by that act and by the Erdman 
and the Newlands laws. It was also represented on the mediation 
boards of the latter two acts. But in all these cases the public repre- 
sentation was more in the nature of that of an impartial judge rather 
than that of an interested party. This public interest became the 
paramount one in the passage of the Adamson law and also in the 
machinery set up by the Director General during the federal con- 
trol era. 

The law of 1920 marks the final stage in the establishment of the 
primacy of the public interest. It is true that, in this respect, it does 
no more than was done under federal control. But federal control was 
exercised in a period of war emergency and is not to be considered 
apart from the extraordinary circumstances which gave rise to it. The 
1920 statute, it seems, applies the same theory to the adjustment of 
controversies in time of peace. 

Even now the voluntary co-operation of the contending parties is 
relied upon to settle these disputes in so far as possible by means of 
conference committees. But such settlement can be set aside by the 
Railroad Labor Board if it is of such a nature as to necessitate a 
change in traffic rates, charged by the railroads. Here, then, is the 
final capstone placed upon the recognition of the welfare of the gen- 
eral public. 

Again, the terms of the law indicate that the enforcement of the 
awards is to be secured through the co-operation of the disputants. 
But with the present provisions for the giving of publicity to the 
awards of the Railroad Labor Board it would, indeed, be a rash con- 
testant who would defy an enlightened public opinion crystallized by 
the information given out by the Railroad Labor Board. 

_Practically, then, the government has taken the step which the 
logic of the situation demanded. The regulation of the income of the 
carriers by public authority implies the obligation to regulate the ex- 
penses also. Congress has now assumed that responsibility, an as- 
sumption, however, which makes use of the force of public opinion to 
effect a realization of the object had in view. What the ultimate 
result of such a transaction and development is to be, it would be 
folly to predict. It looks now as if controversies on the railroads will 
never again be settled as though the contending parties were alone 
involved. Slowly, step by step, Congress has assumed a position 
from which the people will not allow it to recede. And it is possible 
that the legislation of the future will have to go even further in the 
way of an enforcement of the awards. Whether the end will be that 
of sovernment ownership, or a system of rigid and stringent govern- 
ment regulation such as to minimize the danger of an interruption of 
interstate commerce, need not matter for the purpose. The problem 
is by no means a simple one nor can it be said that the final and the 
best solution has been reached. There is still the possibility that the 
present arrangement will fail or that it will be subjected to abuse. But 
enough has been done to indicate the growing feeling on the part of 
the public that this is a problem for governmental activity. If the 
present machinery, therefore, proves to be inadequate, new experi- 
ments will doubtless be tried. 


LABOR BOARD MOVES 


The Railroad Labor Board will move its present home in the 
Kesner Building to more commodious quarters on the 22nd floor 


of the Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
on April 24, 


PHILLIPS TO REMAIN ON BOARD 


Albert Phillips, member of the labor group of the Labor 
Board, who resigned several weeks ago on account of ill health 
a whose resignation took effect April 15, has improved in 
= to such an extent that he has reconsidered his resigna- 
td President Harding, it was said at the board offices, had 
'snified his intention to allow him to finish his term, which 
*xpires in April, 1923. 


MOBILE & OHIO NOTES 





ote Mobile & Ohio has applied to the Commission for 
provide to issue $400,000 of 6 per cent promissory notes to 
e fo 


r the purchase of 10 Mikado type freight locomotives. 
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Frederick A. Kirk, general manager for Kirk & Treene, 
Inc., steamship agents and brokers, New York, has become 
associated with the H. G. Williams Company, general traffic 
managers, of New York. 

R. K. Minson has been appointed traffic manager for the 
Magma Arizona Railroad, at Superior, Ariz. 

R. E. Slowey has been appointed auditor and traffic man- 
ager for the Garyville Northern Railway, at Garyville, La., vice 
J. P. Lonnegan, who resigned. 

The Louisiana & Arkansas Railway has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: W. D. Burch, traveling freight agent, 
Shreveport, La.; S. H. Atkinson, soliciting freight agent, Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; S. E. Jones, general agent, St. Louis; E. B. Hick- 
man, general agent for the L. & A. and the Mississippi Central, 
at Dallas, Tex. 

John D. Hashagen, traffic manager for the North Atlantic 
& Western Steamship Company, and a well-known and popular 
figure in New England traffic circles, died at his home in Boston, 
April 13. Mr. Hashagen was born in Holland, but came to 
Baltimore with his parents when he was five years of age and 
was raised and educated in that city. He entered transporta- 
tion work in 1880, when he was 22 years old, and, with the 
exception of seven years between 1914 and 1921, when he 
was traffic manager for the American Glue Company, spent his 
entire career in the employ of railroad and steamship com- 
panies. He was active in the traffic educational work of the 
Knights of Columbus and of Boston University, and was a 
frequent contributor to the Open Forum columns of The Traffic 
World. 

O. T. Cull has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, at Chi- 
cago, succeeding A. A. Wilson, who was transferred to Denver. 

S. H. Wiles has been appointed commercial agent for the 
Southern Railway at Pittsburgh. 

In The Traffic World, April 15, it was stated that C. E. 
Carner had been appointed traffic manager for the Pacific Fruit 
Express Company at San Francisco. Mr. Carner’s headquarters 
are in Chicago. J. B. Crawford has been appointed assistant 
general manager for the Pacific Fruit Express Company at 
Chicago. 

A dinner in honor of D. B. Hanna, president of the Canadian 
National Railways, will be given at the Leland Hotel, Spring- 
field, Ill., April 28, by the Mid-Day Luncheon Club. William H. 
Finley, president of the C. & N. W., will preside. D. Francesco 
P. deHoyos, general agent of the National Mexican Railways, 
will attend. 

C. B. Hopper has been appointed freight traffic manager for 
the Goodrich Transit Company at Chicago. 


The place left vacant, some time ago, by the death of H. C. 
Barlow, traffic director for the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, has been filled by the appointment of J. P. Haynes, 
commissioner of the Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Chamber 
of Commerce, to become effective June 1. There were many 
applicants for the place and several men were considered who 
were not applicants. Mr. Haynes, though comparatively a young 
man, has made a splendid record and has attracted attention, 
not only because of the results he has obtained in Sioux City, 
but for his work in the National Industrial Traffic League. He 
was born in 1888 at Owensboro, Ky., and after graduating from 
the public high school and college, entered his traffic career 
in the freight department of the L. & N. Railroad at Cincinnati 
in 1906. In 1909 was made agent for the Southeastern Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, in charge of transit privileges, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. In 1911 he was transferred to At- 
lanta, Ga., as traveling supervisor for the Southern Classification 
railroads, in charge of special agreements, transit privileges, and 
tariff publication. While in this capacity he was assigned to 
districts embracing the following headquarters: Jacksonville, 
Fla., Memphis, Tenn., Evansville, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., Cairo, 
Ill., and Norfolk, Va. In 1915 he left the railroad side of traffic 
to take position as traffic manager for the Cairo Board of Trade 
at Cairo, Ill. January 1, 1918, he became commissioner of the 
Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce at 
Sioux City, Ia. He was recently elected president of the Rotary 
Club of Sioux City. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Newark, N. J., Traffic Club will hold a card party and 
dance at Achtel-Stetter’s, May 15. 

Major H. W. Patton, journalist, addressed the Transporta- 
tion Club of Seattle on “The South Seas and the Antipodes,” at 
their meeting last week. Major Patton advocated revision of 
the Hawaiian immigration laws so as to permit Chinese labor 
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to enter the islands. 
presided. 


Alpheus Byers, president of the club, 





F. E. Weaver, assistant traffic manager for the York Manu- 
facturing Compayn, spoke on the domestic bill of lading at the 
regular meeting of the York, Pa., Traffic Club, held at the 
Manufacturers’ Association, April 13. A 
followed the address. 





C. J. Brister, assistant vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, Chicago, will speak at the meeting of the Miami 
Valley Traffic Club, to be held at the Dayton City Club, Dayton, 
O., May 1. Mr. Brister is a native of Dayton. The club will 
also discuss the proposal to found a national association and 
decide on ways and means of co-operation. 





The monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of New England 
was held at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, April 20. E. L. Sturte- 
vant, treasurer of the Copley Amusement Company, spoke on 
“Repertory Theater Ideas,” and W. F. Fitzgerlad, of Fitzgerald, 
Hubbard & Co., spoke on “General Conditions.” 





Freight rates could be reduced and railroad operation costs 
lowered materially if American trunk lines would adopt a uni- 
form safety car seal. C. C. Edgar, secretary-treasurer of the 
Edgar Steel Seal and Manufacturing Company, Lawrence, Kan., 
told the Traffic Club of Kansas City at a meeting held in tne 
Hotel Savoy, April 4. 

“Carriers and shippers alike are acquainted with the tre- 
mendous yearly loss from theft through the medium of unsat- 
isfactory seals,” he said. 

The speaker gave a practical demonstration of the Edgar 
company’s seal. H. B. Ober, general manager of the company 
and past president of the Lawrence, Kan., Chamber of Com- 
merce, spoke of the widespread use of the seal and its indorse- 
ment by business men. 





During the past week the following delegates have been ap- 
pointed to represent their respective traffic clubs at the organ- 
ization meeting of the National Association of Traffic Clubs, 
which will be held in the rooms of the Traffic Club of Chicago, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, May 16 and 17: Traffic Club of Fort 
Worth, I. S. McConnell, president, and M. J. Dowling; Indianap- 
olis Traffic Club, F. A. Butler, president, and J. A. MacGregor, 
chairman of the board; Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, J. J. Monks, 
ex-president, and Geo. A. Buse, president. The following clubs 
have signified their intention to participate, but have not as 
yet appointed delegates: Traffic Club of Houston, Traffic and 
Transportation Association of Pittsburgh, Wichita Traffic Club 
and the Portland, Ore., Transportation Club. 





The twentieth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh at the William Penn Hotel the evening of April 20 was, 
as usual, an interesting event attended by railroad men and 
others from all over the country. Over eight hundred members 
and guests were seated at table. The speakers were Dwight W. 
Morrow, of J. P. Morgan and Company, New York, and Charles 
Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific Railway. Company. 
The toastmaster was Arthur W. Thompson, president of the 
Philadelphia Company. President George A. Buse made a brief 
address in opening the program. There was an excellent musical 
program. Mr. Donnelly talked about the regulation of rates, 
state versus interstate, detailing the history of the controversy 
and showing the reasons for central control. 


POMERENE BILL OF LADING LAW 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the appearance of R. C. Fyfe, chairman of the Western 
Classification Committee; E. H. Dulany, chairman of the South- 
ern Classification Committee, and Benjamin Campbell, vice-pres- 
ident of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, as witnesses 
before the Pomerene subcommittee on the proposed amendment 
of the bill of lading law, April 17, Senator Pomerene closed the 
hearings until further order of Chairman Cummins. He said 
so far as he knew there were no other witnesses to be heard. 

Mr. Campbell appeared solely for the purpose of refuting 
testimony by W. H. Chandler, representing the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, that the New Haven refused to issue a clean bill 
of lading except where the shipper had sufficient “influence.” 

Mr. Campbell pointed to the language used by Mr. Chandler, 
which was as follows: 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad is one carrier 
that refuses to give a shipper a clean bill of lading for goods loaded 
at the freight station where the railroad employs checkers to handle 
freight which is received from the shipper. The New Haven railroad 
takes the stand that the official classification requires the freight 
to be loaded by the shipper and unloaded by the consignee. It 
construes that as meaning they have no interest in what goes in 
the car except to collect the freight on it. On the other hand, where 
the complaint is serious enough and the shipper is big enough and 
the influence behind the shipper is strong enough, the New Haven 
will make an exception. I have had that personal experience with 
the New Haven railroad. 
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Mr. Campbell said the testimony given by Mr. Chandler diq 
not “accurately portray the situation.” 

“The practice of the New Haven in issuing clean bills of 
lading compares favorably with that of other carriers,” said he. 

Mr. Campbell further declared that the New Haven was not 
influenced by the factors stated by Mr. Chandler. 

“I made inquiry just before I came here of our traffic de. 
partment whether any complaint had been made by Mr. Chana. 
ler, and they said they had received none,” concluded Mr. 
Campbell. 

Mr. Fyfe said the western carriers would like to know 
where the demand came from for checking freight in and out, 
adding that it did not come from shippers in western territory, 
He said the requirements of the bill would force the carriers to 
increase their forces and greatly increase their expenses. He 
gave numerous illustrations of why the carriers objected to 
the requirements of sections 20a and 21 of the bill. Ag to 
checking on public team tracks, he said in many instances the 
team tracks were far removed from the carriers’ freight sta. 
tions and that if section 20a were enacted, a carrier would have 
to send a man to the outlying team tracks to make the required 
check. He said rebating would be possible under the proviso 
of section 21 which representatives of the shippers have agreed 
shall be eliminated from the bill. He said section 20a would 
work particular injury to the carriers in Western territory be- 
cause the freight houses there were constructed only to handle 
1. c. 1. traffic and that no carload freight was loaded through 
the freight houses. 

Mr. Dulany said if the bill were to be passed, section 2 
should be amended to provide for three, instead of two, distinct 
forms of bills of lading, the third being the live stock and live 
poultry contract form. He also asked that the carriers be not 
required to issue order bills of lading on either live stock or 
live poultry. He said he had never heard of a request for an 
order bill of lading on live stock. 

As to section 3a, he suggested that the word “uniform” be 
inserted before “straight bill of lading” and “order bill of 
lading,” his idea being that that would remove ground for dis- 
pute. He objected to the last proviso of the section providing 
that a carrier shall not be required to issue a straight bill of 
lading covering ocean carriage, because the “ocean carriage” 
was not defined. He said that, for instance, the Ocean S. S. Co. 
carried traffic from the southeast to New York and that this 
traffic usually moved on straight bills of lading. 

Section 20a, he said, was not justified and would call for 
very heavy expense on the part of the carriers. 

“Mr. Chandler said this section would not increase the ex- 
penses of the carriers,” said he. “I say it will.” 


He said section 21 was “exceedingly objectionable” and that 
there was no requirement that could be imposed on the carriers 
that would increase the expenses of the carriers more that that 
would. 


CLASS RATE TARIFFS SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An attempt to go back to the basis of rates in 1908 has been 
stopped, for the time being, by the Commission, in I. and S. No. 
1525, in which it suspended, from April 20 to August 18, all 
the schedules in W. J. Kelly’s I. C. C. No. 1206, and supplement 
No. 1 thereto, filed to become operative April 20. In those 
schedules Kelly proposed increases in class rates from St. Louis, 


East St. Louis, and other points in Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky - 


to destinations on the Chesapeake & Ohio in Kentucky, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. 

Kelly did not propose to restore 1908 rates. He merely pro- 
posed to restore the class rates to the combination basis in 
effect in that year by taking the rates of 1908 and then adding 
to them what he conceived to be the increases authorized by the 
five and fifteen per cent cases, General Order 28 and Ex Parte 74. 

The Commission raised two questions in connection with 
the proposal. The first was as to whether the old combination 
basis was the proper one to use, and the second, whether Kelly 
in making his additions to the present rates, had figured prop- 
erly. The men who handled the case up to the suspension point 
came to the conclusion that he had got his figures mixed, be: 
cause he used the Cincinnati instead of the Louisville combine 
tion, and thereby obtained rates to branch line points in the 
states mentioned higher than the permissions in the cases meél- 
tioned would warrant. The typical rates, present and propose 
cited by the Commission to show what Kelly proposed were a 
follows: 


Class Rates in Cents Per 100 Pounds. 


To From St. Louis, Mo. ox RS 
Bradys, W.:°Va. 1 2 3 4 E 6 R 25 75 
MEME fercierelcinicinos-aie 144 123 94% 67 5444 438% 105 9515 
a, RS eee 161 136 107 78 55 42 116 v7 
Logan, W. Va. yu 87% 
a, i cee 166% 141% 109 76% 63% 47 120% S614 
ae es 164% 138% 108 78 57% 42 118 2 


Lockwood, Ky. ng 68 
MM ON AS 1311%% 109 8414 59% 49% 38% 93 oF 
iG ed hese 143 117 931% 71% 50% 39% 99% ! 
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PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Recently you printed a letter from us in the Open Forum 
concerning prompt payment of overcharge claims. We are 
pleased to note that this article was read by parties handling 
overcharge claims on various railroads and believe that some 
improvement will be made by conscientious railroad employes. 

Another instance of efficiency along this line may be noted 
from the following example: 

On March 21, 1922, agent of the C. & N. W. Ry. at Gowrie, 
la., collected freight charges on a car of fir lumber on a weight 
of 100,000 pounds, when track scale weight was only 81,500 
pounds, resulting in an overcharge of $135.05. Freight bill was 
received by us on April 7 and we immediately filed claim with 
J. S. Fox, A. F. O. C. of the C. & N. W. Ry. at Chicago. Claim 
arrived at his office the morning of April 10 and by noon the 
same date it was passed for payment and voucher ready to 
mail out the following night. 

This is real service that carriers often do not receive due 
credit for giving, but it generally comes back to them in the 
way of competitive tonnage being routed via their lines, instead 
of the road that is dilatory in their manner of handling claims. 
All carriers appear to be about in the same class as to the 
number of errors made in collecting freight charges, but it is 
patent that no shipper would favor a road with tonnage that is 
rated as slow pay in adjusting overcharges that might 
occur, as against the road that actually pays claims promptly. 

Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co., 
By A. V. Euholm. 
Omaha, Neb., April 17, 1922. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS BY R. R. A. 


James C. Davis, Director-General, 
U. S. Railroad Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

At a recent meeting of the traffic committee of this board, 
the attitude of the U. S. Railroad Administration was fully con- 
sidered, in relation to the payment of meritorious loss and 
damage claims which resulted during the period of federal con- 
irol, on which suits were not filed prior to midnight, Febru- 
ary 28th. 

It is, perhaps, impossible for this committee to present for 
your consideration any new feature or thought on this subject, 
but we desire to emphasize some views, whether new or old, 
which we believe should, and, if seriously considered, we are 
confident, will, determine your decision in favor of the payment 
of these meritorious claims. 

There is no provision of law which prohibits the payment 
of such meritorious claims. The idea of refusing payment of 
such claims originated with the provision of the bill of lading, 
which, of itself, was not warranted or required by any law, by 
which the obligation was imposed upon the claimant to bring 
suit for a claim within a period of two years and one day. Dur- 
Ing the summer of 1919, certain railroads, taking advantage of 
this provision of the bill of lading, set up the contention that 
the bill of lading, being a legal document, all of its provisions 
were legal and binding, which may be conceded. Arguing from 
that premise, the railroads referred to, construed this two year 
and one day provision to suit their own purposes and assumed 
and declared that it prohibited the payment of any claim for 
Which no suit had been instituted. This contention the Rail- 
Toad Administration refused to acquiesce in until these cer- 
‘an railroads served notice on the Railroad Administration 
that they would not honor any payments made by the Railroad 
Administration of loss and damage claims on which no suit had 
been instituted within two years and one day. The Railroad 
; Ministration was then forced, though reluctantly, we were in- 

ormed, to acquiesce in the attitude of such railroads. 
th In the meantime, however, the matter of this contention of 
It een roads had been taken under consideration by Congress. 
ihe ge fully considered by Mr. Esch and his committee. It was 
—" considered by Senator Cummins and his committee. 
the om When the House Committee reported the Esch bill to 
the Ouse which it passed, and the Senate Committee reportea 
alth Cummins bill to the Senate, which it passed, both bills, 
te radically different in most of the other provisions, con- 
ie the identical provision by which this construction, which 
ailroads had put upon the two year and one day provision 
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of the bill of lading was emphatically repudiated by the enact- 
ment in transportation act, 1920, of this identical provision, which 
was in both the House and Senate bills, viz.: See Interstate 
Commerce Act, Section 20, Subdivision 11 (near end thereof), 
“Provided further, that it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulation or otherwise, a 
shorter period—for the institution of suits than two years, such 
period for institution of suits to be computed from the day when 
notice in writing is given by the carrier to the claimant that 
the carrier has disallowed the claim or any part or parts there- 
of specified in the notice.” 

The enactment of this provision by Congress leaves no room 
whatever for adhering to the contention that claims for which 
no suit has been started cannot be paid. 

This provision is now the law and is a part of the bills of 
lading since adopted and now in force. 

The force of the facts herein stated should not be and can- 
not be, overlooked, for it cuts from under the railroads and the 
Railroad Administration any ground, other than the merest 
technicality for refusing to pay meritorious claims for which 
suit has not been brought. This provision of transportation act, 
1920, was enacted by Congress for the express purpose of un- 
reservedly repudiating the contention of the railroads in this 
respect, and Congress passed this provision notwithstanding the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Decker 
case. 

. There is another consideration which should have deciding 
weight with you in this matter, viz.: the fact that a very large 
proportion of claims for loss or damage are too small individ- 
ually to warrant a claimant to bring suit for them. The con- 
tention of the railroads referred to, by which, if held valid, such 
claims would be outlawed, is in line with the policy of some 
railroads thus to take unfair advantage of the claimant, know- 
ing that it would not pay the claimant to bring suit for these 
small claims and the railroad by neglecting to pay them with- 
in two years and one day, would thereby outlaw all these small 
claims. This sharp practice policy of avoiding just obligations 
has been repudiated by Congress by the law which makes it im- 
possible for railroads to outlaw a claim in that way. and this 
law stamps such practice as reprehensible in a railroad. It can- 
not be denied that it is equally, or more, reprehensible for the 
Railroad Administration to take advantage of the technicality 
and refuse to pay meritorious claims because the time has passed 
within which a suit may be brought or because it would not pay 
the claimant to bring a suit. 

This so clearly resolves the matter of these claims into 
debts of honor which cannot be avoided except upon a mere 
technicality, that the Railroad Administration, if it desires to 
maintain a record for honor in its dealings with the public, will 
of necessity waive the technicality and honor all just and 
meritorious claims. 

Frank S. Gardner, Secretary, 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation. 
New York, April 17, 1922. 


CAR DEMURRAGE PREVENTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The following constitutes the A.B C of car demurrage pre- 
vention, which, if carried out will save shippers considerable 
expense. 

A—delay in loading or unloading a car decreases the available 
supply and increases your demurrage. 

B—efore your cars are spotted, have your stuff ready for loading. 

C—ars are built for transportation, not for storage. Please don’t 
forget this, as it is very important. 

D—on’t let cars get rusty or flat wheels standing so long. 

E—very car unloaded makes another empty, which someone is 
waiting for. 

F—ree time on a car should not be used unnecessarily. 

G—et your cars loaded or unloaded promptly. It gives you 
credit on the average plan. 

H—urry the release of all cars, thereby avoiding demurrage 
charges. 

I—f you delay cars, please don’t complain of shortage. 

J—ust use a little more effort in loading and unloading cars. 

It will pay. 

K—eep cars moving. They earn more for all concerned. 
L—et’s cooperate in this matter. Idle cars earn nothing. 
M—aking cars empty helps you as well as the other fellow. 
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N—otify the agent soon as cars are released; sooner if it will 
make you hurry. 

O—ne mile an hour is about the average movement of a freight 
car. Are you keeping it standing? 

P—lease do not complain of shortage of cars, if you are delaying 
them. 

Q—uick action gets cars loaded and unloaded. 

R—usty or flat wheels are caused by no action. 

S—torage should be confined to warehouses, not cars. 

T—ell the other fellow how to avoid demurrage. 

U—nload cars promptly, thereby protecting your credits. 

V—im and vigor will accomplish much in releasing cars. 

W—hen the wheels turn, the cars earn. 

X—pect good service by giving the same. 

Y—ou should make every effort to expedite the movement of cars. 

Z—ealous watchfulness in the handling of cars will save many 
a dollar. 

G. W. Collins, Freight Agent, 


Pennsylvania System. 
Steubenville, Ohio, April 19, 1922. 


FAR SEEING CONGRESSMEN 
Editor The Traffic World: 


We wish at this time to take exception to the sentiments 
expressed in your editorial entitled‘ ‘““Money for Rivers and Har- 
bors,” in the April issue of The Traffic World. We do not 
consider it “bunk” when the congressmen show logical and con- 
clusive reasons why the rivers and harbors appropriation should 
be increased from 27 to 42 millions of dollars. In reality, much 
more is needed and should be increased in order to relieve the 
railroads as much as possible from future congestion. Theirs 
is a broad-minded and not a narrow view, and it is unusual 
for a Congress, as a rule, to see with so much clarity into the 
future and take steps accordingly to relieve the public from 
future distress and which is bound to come and which state- 
ment can be proved by recent railroad history. 


Quoting from a recent speech by Congressman Newton of 
St. Louis, we note the following: 


I am also advised that Vice-Preseident Elisha Lee, of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Co., in a speech recently before the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, made a statement which, among other things, 
contained the following: ‘‘T'raffic on our American railroads, meas- 
ured in ton miles, doubles about once in a decade, or possibly a little 
longer. The next time our country has a real revival in business we 
shall in all probability be confronted with the most severe congestion 
of railroad traffic and the greatest inadequacy of railroad facilities 
ever experienced in our history. When that happens rates will be lost 
sight of. Every one will be clamoring for service, and our public 
highways will again be torn to pieces by huge truckloads of freight 
carried over roadways never designed for such purposes, and at rates 
and costs of operation so high as to constitute gross economic waste. 
Then business men will not be bothering themselves much about rates. 


All they will be thinking about will be how to get transportation at 
any price.” 


In the face of these gloomy forebodings proclaimed by high rail- 
road officials; in the face of their admission that when business con- 
ditions improve they will not be able to meet the demands of com- 
merce; in the face of their promise of still higher rates, and with our 
knowledge that their predictions are well founded, how can any mem- 
ber justify himself in failing to support adequate appropriations for 
the improvement of our waterways so that we may have facilities 
sufficient for our slow freight at least. 


In our perusals of The Traffic World recently we have fol- 
lowed with great interest, as have all shippers or users of the 
railroads, the testimony as given at the rate hearing just fin- 
ished before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton. One big railroad official, we believe, stated at this hearing 
that in all probability no more trunk rail lines would be con- 
structed in this country. If this be true, how in the name of 
common sense is our freight to be moved as our country be- 
comes more and more developed? If rail lines were congested 
during normal times before the war, what will they be when 
our country, as generations come and go, commence to approach 
the density of population which exists in Europe today? What 
would Europe be without her splendid waterways, Germany in 
particular? What enabled Germany to monopolize trade in cer- 
tain lines, all over the world, such as dyes, toys, certain chem- 
icals and others? Her cheap labor, for one thing, and her 
waterways, and thus a cheaper transportation, for another. We 
have in our rivers the facilities to develop a much more splen- 
did system of waterways than any other country in the world, 
and it is criminal to neglect them when we know that they 
will be so badly needed in the not distant future. 

In the February 11 issue of The Traffic World, in a footnote 
to an article written by the writer, you mention the fact that 
the writer did not get the point of view of The Traffic World 
and others, which was that the barge line, not paying rent for 
the use of the water flowing down the valley, could not be 
considered as making money. We believe it absolutely unjust 
that any citizen of this country should pay a rental for a right- 
of-way furnished by our Maker. It is true a rental should be 
paid for use of terminals, boats, etc., and this the Mississippi- 
Warrior barge line is doing and showing a profit besides. You 
will recall also, no doubt, that when our railroads were in their 
infancy this government gave them millions of acres in right- 
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of-way, equal, according to published reports, to the area of 
the 13 original colonies. If they had to pay rental for this now 
or buy this land from the government on the same basis as 
you think the barge line should do now, most of them would 
not have a sou left. 

It is with great pleasure that we give you figures of Missis. 
sippi barge line operation: 


JANUARY 1, 
Total tonnage, 563,211. 


1921—MARCH 1, 1922. 


oe ESE Rr eee een ae tr $2,164,270.09 
arr ee ee 1,559,423.72 
Le EE Ee ER REL Pe ee Fae $ 204,463.37 


(Rental for use of water not considered.) 


This, we think, is a splendid showing in the face of limited 
equipment, limited rate agreements, and cut-throat competition 
by the carriers where rate agreements do exist. 

Jas. H. Forbes Tea & Coffee Co., 


C. W. Shamel, Traffic Mer. 
St. Louis, Mo., April 18, 1922. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF TARIFFS 


Editor The Traffic World: 


Several articles have been submitted under the caption, 
“Simplification of Tariffs,’ in the Open Forum of your publica. 
tion. 

A good example of this presents itself in Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau Westbound Tariff No. 1-T. On the front cover 
of this tariff it reads: “Only three supplements to this tariff 
will be in effect at any time, except as provided for in rule 22, 
page 116.” 

Supplement No. 27 to this tariff, issued February 8 and 
effective March 31, states that supplements Nos. 5, 12, 13, 17, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 25 and 27 contain all changes from the original tariff 
that are effective on the date hereof, and that supplements Nos. 
10, 12, 14 and 17 contain arrangements under suspension. 

This is quite an array of supplements and evidently is 
quite a diversion from the three-supplement rule. No doubt 
some of the Open Forumites would like to start a discussion 
regarding same, although it does look as though they have fur- 
ther complicated tariffs instead of simplifying them since the 
agitation began on this subject. 

Racine, Wis., April 15, 1922. 


SHIP SUBSIDY 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Permit me to congratulate you on your position in regard 
to the ship subsidy. I have been following this question closely. 
during the recent months and I desire to state that your articles 
appearing in various issues of The Traffic World express my 
own thoughts on the subject far better than I could possibly 
express them myself. 

I may have the wrong idea entirely of this national ques: 
tion, but I cannot understand that Mr. Lasker’s merchant marine 
will produce all the results he seems to believe it capable of 
producing. It is, I believe, a known fact that our “sea-going” 
men are the highest paid of any nation operating ships. How 
is Mr. Lasker going to operate his ships in competition with 
foreign bottoms when those competitors are equipped with very 
low paid help and are thus enabled to cut rates to such an 
extent as to put our American bottoms entirely out of the busi- 
ness unless operated at a huge deficit? Surely our Shipping 
Board head should realize that our business minds are not look- 
ing for an opportunity to spend money unnecessarily to get 
their products across the water. Were it possible to meet this 
foreign competition and realize something on the huge invest- 
ment necessary, then we could say to Mr. Lasker that our sup 
port in its entirety was back of him. 

I believe we all agree that our government has made some 
rather expensive blunders during the past recent years in vieW 
of which I cannot see why we should subscribe to another, the 
result of which is so apparent. For my own company I cal 
say that the water line able to furnish us with best rates col 
sistent with service will surely secure movement of our forelen 
tonnage, be it Swedish, English, Dutch, or any other friendly 
flag under which it operates. 

C. Leland Smith, Traffic Manager, 
Oregon Growers Cooperative Association. 
Salem, Ore., April 13, 1922. 


USE OF OLD BILLS OF LADING 


Editor The Traffic World: J 

Having read with interest the various articles published 12 
your Open Forum relative to extending the time limit for the 
use of the old bill of lading form, we heartily indorse the state 
ment made by W. J. Schultz, traffic manager of the I. J. Coope! 
Rubber Company, in the Open Forum of March 25. ; ; 

This company (as well as a great many shippers in this 
territory), for many years has made it a practice to furnish its 
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rea of . . ; 
is now own bills of lading, notwithstanding the fact that it is being 
SiS ag done at a considerable expense. At the present time we hold 

would a stock of forms sufficient to carry us for several years, using 

at the rate of 30 to 40 of each form daily. These forms are 

Missis. printed to best suit our shipping needs, and found to be a con- 

yenience not only to ourselves but the railroads as well. 

It seems to me that the railroads, through Mr. Collyer, 
should be urged to accept the present form of lading, as changed 
py the use of the proper rubber stamp (as authorized for use 
up to July 1). 

From a legal standpoint, I have seen no argument advanced 
up to this time as to why the old form of bill of lading must 

, pe discarded July 1, provided that the forms are properly in- 
limited dorsed by the shippers and railroads, either through the means 
etition of a revised rubber stamp, or the one now in use. It seems 

tio me, if the consignor agrees to accept all the conditions as 

50., printed in full in the current Consolidated Classification, that 
Mer. the changes as provided for in the new form of bill of lading 

would be covered, and that both the shippers and _ carriers 
would be fully protected. 

Should very much like to see the subject fully considered 
and the proper action taken by all shippers, so as to fortify 

: against an enormous loss which would be forced on the public 
wn a by the enforcement of the uniform bill of lading committee’s 
ica- : 
order. 

. Coplay Cement Mfg. Company, 
tinental W. F. Nagle, Traffic Manager. 
“3 = Coplay, Pa., April 13, 1922. 

. 9 
rule 22, Hf pditor The Traffic World: 

8 The shippers throughout the United States have made a 

Ae vigorous protest to the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
al ts the limitation of time allowed in which to dispose of their old 
oe Se forms of bills of lading—viz., July 1, 1922. _ 
oe we We believe that the shippers could accomplish a great deal 
mily is more if they secured the co-operation of the carriers in their 
— = protests to the Commission, and, with that end in view, we 
; ca have written the general freight agents of the Western Trunk 
mi oo Line Association, asking them to take the matter up at their 
we the frst meeting, which, we understand, will be held in Chicago 

. May 7. ; 
arker It is our opinion that if the shippers insist on tendering 
" ‘ the old bill of lading as a “memorandum of shipment” and 

requesting the carrier to issue a bill of lading therefor, the 
increased burden on the carriers would force them to take 
some action. : ‘ 
. regard We attach our letter to the railroad officials. ; 
. closely. Winston, Harper, Fisher Co., 
articles A. Seott Dahl, Traffic Manager. 
ress my Minneapolis, April 18, 1922. 
possibly As you no doubt are aware, the shippers of the United States have 
made vigorous protests against the short period of time allowed by 
al ques- the carriers for the use of the old form of bill of lading. Limiting the 
- marine time until July 1st means a waste of hundreds of thousands of dollars 

r ; to the shippers of the United States, and during the present period 
pable of of depression and reconstruction we believe this waste should be 
a-going” prevented. / ee ; : 

How Unless an extension of time is authorized, it is our intention to 
6. submit the old form of bill of lading as a memorandum of shipment 
ion with and requesting the carrier to issue a bill of lading therefor. : 
ith very The Act to regulate commerce requires the carriers _to issue a 

h an receipt or bill of lading for goods tendered for transportation. There 
suc : Is no clause in the transportation act, nor any rules in the classifica- 
the busi- tion that compel the shipper to tender a uniform bill of lading cov- 
Shipping ering his shipments. ae : 

t look- Therefore this would place an additional burden on the carriers as 
ho they would necessarily be compelled to increase their clerical force 
7 to gel to handle this branch of the business. It is not our intention to 
1eet this Impose any unnecessary hardships on the carriers, but for our own 
e invest- Protection we are compelled to take this position. 
our sup- 
ae som | POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 

in view 
ther, the GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
1y I can and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
ates con- men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates _ for 
agree: n classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per line, 
r foreigs minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c: 10 words to 
friendly the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 6 point type: 

Payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free 
Betas and all correspondence held in strict confidence. THE TRAFFIC 
ager, WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


siation. 





POSITION WANTED—A highly successful traffic man, broad ex- 


perience, fifteen years’ traffic official big system, three years manager 
pensportation commercial organization, competent to analyze traffic 
. ems 


and practical knowledge of procedure to secure adjustments. 


eithe employed; seeks change to position of greater opportunity with 
er 1e 


G 






. carriers or industrial line. Address N. W. L. 439, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 
lished in 
+ for the : me OS'TION WANTED—Rate and Traffic Man, age 24, five years’ 
: state stoad, two years’ industrial traffic experience, and a law student. 
he sta chores position traffic managing. Address L. U. S. 441, Traffic World, 
J. Cooper ~nlcago. 
nce ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee 
“1 this part; OS! TION WANTED—By young man, 26, in industrial traffic de- 
Bin ment or Chamber of Commerce: four years’ railroad experience. 
rnish its mmdeuate, A. C. A. and a law student. Desires position where can 





; a traffic executive. 
Traffic World, Chicago. 





Middle west preferred. Address B. P., 
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What we had in mind in writing you was to emphasize the fact 
of the large additional expense to which the carriers would be sub- 
jected, which can be prevented by an extension of time. 

It appears to us that if the certificate stamp used on old bills 
of lading up to July ist is legal and protects the carrier and the 
shipper, that the same methods will function properly on shipments 
subsequent to July 1st—it is simply a matter of ‘“‘red tape” that should 
be remedied. 

Will you_not please take this matter up at the next meeting of 
the General Freight Agents’ Association of the Western Trunk Lines, 
with a view of placing the matter before the classification committee 
or the Interstate Commerce Commission, appealing for an extension of 
time until January ist, 1923. 

We believe you will have a good argument on the additional 
expense which will be created on account of the July ist limitation, 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Carload Distribution 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. 












The Logical Distributing Point 
for the Southwest 


General Merchandise, Furniture and Household Goods, 
Storage and Forwarding. 


Light and Heavy Hauling. City Deliveries, Etc. 
Motor Equipment. 
Pool Car Distributing and Forwarding. 
Free Switching on Carload Lots. 


Caddo Transfer and Warehouse Company, Inc. 


615 Market Street, Shreveport, Louisiana 
P. O. Box No. 62 













Greater speed, greater 
power, longer life, lower 
operating cost, quicker, 
fewer repairs— all may 
be demonstrated—not on 
paper—on the road. 


ierce-Arrow 
TRUCKS 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
Buffalo, New York 





2-ton $3200 33}-ton $4350 5-ton $4850 fully equipped 
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and this, in addition to the numerous protests from shippers should 


have some influence with the proper authorities. 


We trust you will take the matter up at your first meeting, as 
prompt and concerted action is necessary. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

After going into the matter thoroughly, we think it is very 
unlikely that the railway companies will agree to an extension 
of time in which the old forms of bills of lading would be 
accepted by them from the shippers as the proper documents 
for them to sign. 

After receiving the Commission’s announcement (No. 4844) 
of February 1 we took the matter up with Mr. R. N. Collyer, 
chairman of uniform bill of lading committee, and Mr. R. C. 
Fyfe, chairman of the Western Classification committee, and 
from their replies we feel there will be no extension of time 
after July 1. 

The point. that we wish to call to the attention of shippers 
is not the extension of time for the use of old bills of lading, 
but whether or not the carriers will refuse to sign a bill of 
lading tendered by a shipper which was of an unusual size or 
style, as most of the larger shippers of the country use a special 
printed bill of lading form, it is important to see that the new 
form that they get correspond with the form of the lawfully 
published and filed bill, or have a clear understanding with 
the carriers that they will accept forms of an unusual size or 
style. 

We wish to quote in part from the Commission’s announce- 
ment No. 4844, which reads: 


It would seem that a carrier could refuse to use a bill of lading 
tendered by a shipper which was of an unusual size or style, or did 
not correspond with the terms of the lawfully published and filed bill. 

While this is a question to be determined by the courts it would 
further appear that the terms and condtions of the appropriate bill 
lawfully published and filed would govern shipments subject to the 
interstate commerce act, regardless of what bill was actually issued, 
or of a possible failure to issue a bill. In this connection it may be 
stated that a number of requests have been received for permission 
to use old bills of lading or forms with no conditions printed thereon, 
with a reference to the bill lawfully published and filed. Correspond- 
ing objections to such a practice have been made. 

The utmost the Commission could do would be to indicate that it 
approved or did not approve of such a practice. 


The Brown Fruit Company, 


By E. P. Ryan, Traffic Manager. 
Grand Island, Neb., April 13, 1922. 


TRACER SERVICE 
Editor The Traffic World: 


I notice in your issue of April 15, page 825, under heading, 
“Tracer Service,” criticism from W. C. Sauer, traffic director 
of Koehring Company, Milwaukee, in which he criticizes the 
New York Central’s inability to furnish out records from Porter, 
in connection with the E. J. & E. 

This condition certainly does not prevail in this city. I 
consider it a pleasure to do business with the New York Cen- 
tral’s representatives, both on carload and L. C. L. shipments, 
as no effort is spared on their part in furnishing out or in bound 
records, either on telephone or letter requests. 

M. T. Harvey, Traffic Manager, 


Wagner Electric Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., April 18, 1922. 


CANNED MILK IN WISCONSIN 


Although the amount of reparation asked by the complain- 
ants in No. 13148, Wisconsin Dairy Products Co. vs. Director- 
General, hearing in which was held before Examiner Gault, in 
Chicago, April 17, was $85.54, the actual sum over which the 
controversy existed was $52.28. The remaining $33.26 was 
straight overcharge, caused by the assessment of 19 and 20 
cent rates on cars of canned milk moving from Stoughton to 
Racine, Wis., during a period when the legal rate was 16 cents 
and was so admitted to be by the Director-General. 

The additional feature of the case was the fact that Armour 
& Co. alleged that the 16-cent fifth class rate was unreasonable, 
to the extent that it exceeded a rate of 1014 cents subsequently 
established, and the difference between those two rates made 
up the balance of the reparation asked. Two cars were involved. 
They moved in November, 1918. Efforts were made to settle 
the matter on the informal docket, according to Paul E. Blanch- 
ard, attorney for the packing company, but his company and 
the Railroad Administration could not get together, so the 


Commission was called upon to take testimony and decide the 
question. 





RATES TO POINTS IN SOUTH 


The carriers will hold a public conference with Central 
Freight Association and Illinois Freight Association shippers 
and others interested, in Chicago, May 9, 1922, at 10:00 a. m., 
in the matter of through joint class rates from Central Freight 
and Illinois Freight Association territories to points in the 
South. The proposed rates to representative points in the South, 
together with the northern grouping, and the place of con- 


ference, will be announced at the earliest practicable date, it is 
announced. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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_ Loss and Damage Decisions 


| 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts | 





| 

| (Digests takeu: from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
H System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
| Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
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DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


Conditional Buyers Could Sue for Delay in Transportation of 

Goods After Tehy Acquired Title by Payment: 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) Where seller shipped 
goods to buyer, order notify, with draft and bill of lading at. 
tached, under an agreement entitling buyer to pay the drafts, 
take up the bills of lading, sell the cotton, receive their com. 
missions, and appropriate the balance, the buyers acquired title 
when they paid the drafts and took up the bills of lading, and 
could sue the carrier for negligent delay occurring in trans. 
portation thereafter.—Middleton & Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. Co., 110 S. E. Rep. 796. 


Measure of Damages for Negligent Delay Stated: 


Ordinarily, when goods are shipped with expectation and 
intention of immediate sale on delivery, the measure of dam- 
ages for negligent delay is the difference between the market 
price on the day the goods should have been delivered and 
that on the day of actual delivery; but such measure of dam- 
ages does not apply where consignee does not expect or intend 
to sell on delivery, but intends to store the goods for better 
prices.—Ibid. 

Statute Imposing Penalty for Failure to Deliver Within Fixed 

Period to Be Strictly Construed: 

Civ. Code 1912, sec. 2568, providing a penalty for failure 
to transport and deliver shipment within fixed period, is a 


penal statute, and is to be strictly, but not unreasonably, con- 
strued.—Ibid. 


Written Notice that Prompt Shipment Was Required Essential 
to Applicability of Statute Imposing Penalty for Failure to 
Deliver Within Fixed Period: 

In action against railroad for negligent delay in delivery of 
shipment, proof that goods were not delivered within the period 
fixed by Civ. Code 1912, sec. 2568, imposing a penalty for failure 
to deliver within such period, where “notice is given that prompt 
shipment is required,” held not to show the delay unreasonable, 
in the absence of a showing that the railroad was given written 
notice that prompt shipment was required.—Ibid. 


Statute Imposing Penalty for Failure to Deliver Within Fixed 
Period Does Not Fix Arbitrary Standard of What Is a Rea- 
sonable Time: 


Civ. Code 1912, sec. 2568, fixing the period within which a 
shipment is to be delivered, where notice is given that prompt 
shipment is required, and providing and penalty for failure to 
deliver within such period, “in addition to the liabilities and 
remedies now existing for unreasonable delay in the transporta- 
tion of freight,” does not fix an arbitrary standard of what is 
a reasonable time within which a shipment shall be transported, 
in an action for unreasonable delay in the transportation of 
freight.—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Required to Furnish Suitable Cars for Live Stock Shipments: 

(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) “It is the duty of a common 
carrier to furnish safe and suitable cars to be used in shipping 
animals, and for failure to do so the carrier is liable, if dam- 
ages result by reason of such failure.” Fuller vs. Chicago & 
N. W. R. Co., 99 Neb. 611, 157 N. W. 332.—Wegner vs. Chicago, 
St. P. M. & O. R. Co. et al., 186 N. W. Rep. 971. 
Liable for Injuries Sustained to Sheep Not Provided with Suit 

able Bedding and Not Properly Cared for: ; 

In an action for negligent handling of property in bedding 
and caring for a shipment of animals, where the negligence 's 
undisputed, the common carrier is liable for injuries sustained 
thereby to animals.—Ibid. 


Live Stock Carrier Required to Furnish Suitable Bedding Where 
Necessary to Make Car Safe and Suitable: 

A railroad company engaged in the business of a common 
carrier is obliged in handling animals for transportation to fur- 
nish suitable bedding where it is necessary to bed a car t0 
make it safe and suitable.—Ibid. , 
Evidence Held to Sustain a Verdict for Plaintiff Suing for Injury 

to Sheep: st 

Evidence examined, and held sufficient to sustain the verdic 
of the jury.—Ibid. 

Burden on Shipper to Show Negligence in Action for Damages 
to Live Steck Because of Delay: ro 
((Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) In an actiet 

for damages to live stock on account of delay, the burden “s 

on the shippers to show negligence, and such burden remain> 

on them throughout the case.—Neely et al. vs. Hines, Directo! 

General of Railroads, 237 S. W. Rep. 906. 
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NEW YORK-LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 


“DIRECT SERVICE 
via HAVANA, PANAMA CANAL, 


WEST COAST CENTRAL AMERICA, MEXICO 


Calling at Norfolk, Va.; Corinto, Nicaragua, La Libertad, Salvador; 
n Jose de Guatemala and Manzanillo 


S.S. SANTA ANA sails from New York May 4th 
S.S. COLOMBIA sails from San Francisco May 3rd 


Sailings about every 17 days thereafter 
All New York Sailimgs from Pier 33, Atlantic Terminal, Brooklyn 
PANAMA SERVICE 
Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone. 
S.S. NEWPORT sails from San Francisco May 2nd 
and Sailings about every 22 days thereafter 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, New York 508 California St., San Francisco 
503 So. Spring St., Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles 


“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Manila, Hongkong 


Passenger and Freight Sailings by New and Luxurious U. S. 
Shipping rd Liners: 


S.S. Hoosier State sails. . . May 13th 
S.S. Golden State sails .. . June 3rd 
S.S. Empire State sails . . . June 24th 


and approximately every 21 days thereafter. 


San Francisco-Mf ANILA-Hongkong Service via Honolulu 
S.S. Creole State ..... .- May 4th 


S.S. Wolverine State .... . June Ist 
and every 35 days thereafter 


Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 


For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or te 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. 
508 California St., San Francisco 10 Hanower Square, N. Y. 
503 So. Spring St., Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles 
Manasine Agents: U. S. Shinnine Board 


EXPORTERS 


Why should you permit European competitors 
to flood, with their products, the market of 
MEXICO, when you have the goods and need 
the business ? 


We have an intimate contact with the buyers 
of Mexico. Perhaps we can assist you in creat- 
ing an interest in your products. 


CAMPHUIS & CO., Inc. 
FORWARDING AGENTS 


Largest and most efficient forwarders on the 
Mexican Border 


OFFICES 


Laredo, Texas; El Paso, Texas; Eagle Pass, Texas 
Mexico City Monterey, N. L., Mexico 





Transportation costs greatly 
reduced through use of our 


PACKAGE CARS 


Now moving via National Lines, 
“Insured for Preferred Service” 


Write for full particulars and request a copy of our 
Shipping Instructions 
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The Port of 


HOUSTON 








Houston’s Port is growing. 

Take the first three months of 1922 as an example. 
209 Arrivals and Departures. 

They handled 409,670 tons of freight. 

Compared with the same period in 1921. 

128 Arrivals and Departures. 

Handling 240,957 tons of freight. 

Almost double, is it not? 


Do you know of any other Port doing as well? Dull 
times ? 
















Facilities are growing, too—two large wharves under 
construction—more to be built soon. 


Ship thru Port Houston. 












Rates and other information to be had by asking 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


City Hall Houston, Texas 
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Negligent Delay Forcing Shipper of Live Stock to Sell on De- 
clining Market Furnishes Cause of Action: 

Where a carrier negligently delays a shipment of live stock, 
so that the shipment reaches destination after the day’s sales 
are over, necessitating the shipper subsequently to sell on a 
declining market, the shipper has a cause of action.—Ibid. 
Carrier of Live Stock Chargeable with Notice that Delay May 

Cause Damage: 

A carrier accepting a shipment of live stock is chargeable 
with notice that such freight is highly perishable, and that any 
delay in transporting it may cause damage.—Ibid. 


Where Cause of Delay Peculiarly Within Knowledge of Carrier, 
Shipper Need Show Only Reasonable Inference of Neg- 
ligence: 
In action for negligent delay in transporting a shipment of 

live stock, where the shipper was not present at the point where 

the delay occurred, and the cause of the delay and the facts 
surrounding it were wholly within the carrier’s knowledge, the 
shipper was required to prove negligence only by showing facts 
and circumstances sufficient to raise a reasonable inference of 

negligence on the part of the carrier.—lIbid. . 

Evidence of Negligence Held Sufficient to Take Case to Jury in 
Suit for Delay: 

In an action for negligent delay in transporting live stock, 
evidence of negligence in placing the cattle on a siding in the 
hot sun, when they could have been disposed of so as to have 


better ventilation, held sufficient to take the case to the jury.— 
Ibid. 


Defense of Estoppel or Waiver Not Available to Carrier Where 
Not Pleaded: 


In an action for negligent delay in transporting live stock 
to market, an objection that the shipper could not recover for 
negligence in placing the cars on a sidetrack and leaving the 
cattle where they could not get sufficient air and ventilation, 
since the shipper’s agent saw where they were placed and made 
no complaint, held untenable, it being tantamount to a plea 
of estoppel or waiver, and, since the answer was only a general 
denial, the carrier could not be heard to urge the defense.—Ibid. 
Evidence Held to Raise Inference of Negligence on Part of 

Carrier of Live Stock: 

In an action for negligent delay in transporting live stock, 
facts and circumstances as shown in plaintiff’s evidence held 
to create a situation from which an inference of negligence on 
the carrier’s part reasonably could be drawn.—lIbid. 
Instruction as to Proof of Negligent Delay in Shipment of Live 

Stock Held Erroneous: 

In an action for negligent delay in transporting live stock, 
an instruction as to the burden of proving negligent delay, and 
that proof of delay alone was not sufficient to establish negli- 
gence, but authorizing the jury to infer negligence from facts 
and circumstances proven in evidence, was erroneous, where the 


jury were not told what facts and circumstances constituted 
negligence.—Ibid. 
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| Miscellaneous Decisions | 
4 Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
! (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 

System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

a 


-aerme, — 4 





Public Service Commission Held Authorized to Establish a 
Specific Rate per Car on Coal Moving Within a Five-Mile 
Limit in a Specified District: 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia.) When the 
distance rate on coal maintained by a railway company is 84 
cents per ton for a haul of ten miles and under, and the railway 
company has in effect a switching rate of $9 per car applying 
only on coal and coke moving five miles or under between plants 
of producing coal and coke operations in a specified district, the 
Public Service Commission has authority to establish a specific 
rate per car on coal moving within the five-mile limit in such 
district, though the coal be consigned by a coal company, not 
to itself for use in its own operations, but to an electric power 
company, it appearing that the rate so established works no 
injustice to the railway company.—Norfolk & W. Ry. Co. vs. 
Public Service Commission, 110 S. E. Rep. 704. 

In Establishing a Specific Rate per Car on Coal Moving Within 
a Specified District Held Commission Might Consider a 
Switching Rate, But Need Not Inquire into Reasonableness 
of Whole Schedule of Carrier’s Distance Rates: 

The Commission, in determining such specific rate, has the 
right to consider the switching rate maintained by the railway 
company and to make comparison of the service performed by 
the carrier under the switching rate with the service required 
under the specific rate, and in establishing such specific rate 
it is not as a matter of law compelled to inquire into the rea- 
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sonableness of the whole schedule of the railway company’s 
distance rates.—Ibid. 


Direct Attack on Commission’s Order Permits Consideration of 
Evidence: 

The defense by state authorities to a suit by-a railroag 
against them to prevent the authorities from penalizing the rajj. 
road for complying with an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in which neither the United States nor the Cop. 
mission were parties, was a collateral attack upon the order 
which can prevail only if it was void on its face without regard 
to the evidence supporting it; but, where the state makes 
direct attack on the order by suit against the United States ang 
the Commission under the statute repealing the Commerce Court 
act, complainants are entitled to rely on the absence of sub. 
stantial evidence to sustain a material finding as a basis for 
attacking the order.—State of New York et al. vs. United States 
et al., Interstate Commerce Commission (Lehigh Valley R. (Co, 
et al., Interveners). 42 Sup. Ct. Rep. 239. 

Prohibition Against Impairing Contracts Does Not Apply to 
Congress: 
Const. art. 1, sec. 10, providing that no state shall pass q 

law impairing the obligation of contracts, does not restrict 

Congress or the United States.—Ibid. 

Regulation of Intrastate Rates Does Not Deny Due Process of 
Law to State Having Rate Contract: 

The regulation of intrastate rates by the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission to prevent discrimination against interstate 
commerce is not invalid as denying a state or its people of their 
property without due process of law, though a carrier within 
the state has a charter contract to perform the service at a 
lower rate.—Ibid. 

Facts Held to Sustain Finding State Rates Unreasonably Dis. 
criminated Against Interstate Commerce: 

Where it was shown that the maintenance of passenger 
rates on a carrier between two intrastate points at the rate 
fixed by the carrier’s charter, which was less than the inter- 
state rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
necessary to give the railroads the return authorized by the 
transportation act, tended not only to divert travel to the border 
points, but also diverted it from other interstate railroads, and 
resulted in the loss of nearly $12,000,000 in revenue that would 
be earned under the interstate rates, an undue, unreasonable 


and unjust discrimination against interstate commerce was 
shown.— Ibid. 


REPARATION ON COTTONSEED OIL 


Additional testimony as to the paying and bearing of the 
freight charges and as to the actual contents of the 9 cars in- 
volved was put in by the complainants at the further hearing om 
No. 12422, Lookout Oil & Refining Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg, 
Director-General, et al., before Examiner Gault, in Chicago, April 
17. The case was re-opened for hearing, after a tentative report 
had been rendered, on application by the Director-General, who 
claimed no damage against Armour and Co., for whom repara 
tion was asked, had been shown. It was also contended that 
adequate testimony had not been introduced to show that the 


contents of the cars involved was, in fact, solidified cottonseed 
oil. 





The case grew out of the assessment by the Director-General, 
during federal control, of animal stearine rates on 9 carloads of 
solidified cottonseed oil, moving from Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
Chicago, East St. Louis, Ill., and Sherman, Tex. Examiner Seal, 
who conducted the original hearing, recommended that repara 
tion down to the rate for liquid cottonseed oil be ordered, amount 
ing to $526.37, and that alleged undercharges of $144.52 be 
waived. 

At the hearing, April 17, G. G. Fox, assistant sales manager 
of the oil company, testified that that company was a subsidiary 
of Armour and Company, and said his personal knowledge él- 
abled him to say that the contents of all the cars was solidified 
cottonseed oil. It developed that the records of the refining 
company were kept by Armour and Co., at Chicago, and W. W. 
Manker, assistant traffic manager of that company, testified, over 
the objections of E. C. Blanchard, attorney for the Director 
General, who said Manker was not competent, that the charges 
were borne as well as paid by Armour and Company, at Chicago, 
on two of the cars, and by the Lookout Oil & Refining Compaly 
on the remaining seven. 


ICE, HAMLET, N. C., TO ATLANTA 


The application of the class A rate on nine carloads of ice, 
shipped from Hamlet, N. C., to Atlanta, Ga., in July, 1918, was 
unreasonable, according to John B. Scott, manager for the com 
plaining company, who testified at the hearing on No. 13396, 
Fruit Growers’ Express, Ine., vs. Director-General, before Ex- 
aminer Gault, in Chicago, April 18. The ice was used for coor 
ing refrigerator cars owned by the express company used 1 
ship Georgia peaches to the New York market, and had to be 
shipped into Atlanta from Hamlet, 325 miles distant, because 
the local ice supply, for which the fruit car line had already 
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Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 
Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 


Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
eago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 


Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 


HAL L. BRENNAN S. E. LEONARD 





























Managing Agents: 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
American Ship and Commerce Navigation Corp’n 
General Agents: Hamburg-American Line 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Between New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Boston Phila. New York 








CM, DO Lobb oh née nhocds Asdis sae Apr. 24 Apr. 22 
ew... Oe eee Apr. 22 Apr. 29 Apr. 27 
I,  cinswrasvosal aebwewst Ji eleeeaws May 4 
el, eR. saccons May 11 
Re er May 13 May 18 


eeeeeee we eeeeee 


Sailings every Thursday from New York, every 
other Saturday from Boston and Philadelphia, 
and fortnightly from the Pacific Coast ports 


EUROPEAN SERVICE 
U. 8. Pacific Coast Ports to the Principal Ports of the United 
Kingdom and Continent—Direct Fort- 
nightly Sailings 
Joint Services with 
Hamburg-American Line 
To Hamburg 


NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 

















I ocsscc amie ndiaisin oh seites:se dan wie benders air Apr. 29 
ee ENE o:0.5'5's o's signe eee <ic.o'e.c eset se eR ne ecene es May 2 
eee Ae iT a aipensip a sie aauewsagieaen May 8 
op bes he a Bk BR Re eS ee eee eee May 11 
ne ee ee May 16 


*Carries third-class passengers. 
¢ First, second, third-class passengers 


LOADING PIER 86, NORTH RIVER 
PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


S.S. OREGONIAN (Hamburg only via New York)...... Apr. 25 
en ee re re May 22 
BOSTON TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee May 20 


eeeeereees 


BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
S.S. OREGONIAN (Hamburg only via Phila. and N. Y.) Apr. 22 














S.S. GEORGIAN (via Norfolk and Boston)............ May 13 
MD, Scio ok. 5 sh. cis ole acalls Susinie 4B 0.c\n ee bl ntele e@lduars May 27 
8.8. CALLISTO (via Norfolk)................ ie See June 15 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
AND HAMBURG 


Be. GROMGEAN, Colin WWD 6 <ine cic iw cciescdecewussees May 16 
NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
a My ee een aes a Mid-April 
ee RI, | 50. Katrinanciousecseednseenr cod Early May 















Through bills of lading via Hamburg issued to all Scandinavian 
and Baltic Ports 


NEW YORK TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Penang, Belawan-Deli, Port Swettenham, Singapore, Batavia, 
Samarang, Soerabaya 
a Ee Ae 8 ee eee May 10 
SOs: SE. | IID co 9:6 sate ucptalo-n aupsesavais fe desks aietrionenteroiewatared June 10 


Loading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, 8. I. 





NEW YORK TO NORTH AFRICA AND LEVANT 
Tunis, Malta, Alexandria and Syrian Coast Ports 
ReMi, GIN 005, sci 0-5-s 0:0) cia ater teve-aie: acs 0’ arwie-aieteie nine cai aeeee May 10 






Leading Pier 21, Pouch Terminal, Clifton, 8. L 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


Telephone WHITEHALL 1020 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE 
Chicago, 327 South LaSalle Street Phone Wabash 4891 












BRANCH OFFICES 
Boston, 40 Central Street Phone Congress 3084 
Philadelphia, Bourse Bldg. Phone Lombard 7050 
Pittsburgh, Oliver Bldg. Phone Grant 7431-2 


Rochester, Commerce Bldg. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
Williams, Dimond & Co., 310 Sansome St., San Francisce 
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contracted, was commandeered by the government, the witness 
said, and the situation was further aggravated by the heaviness 
of the movement and the unusually hot weather. 

At the time the ice moved, a rate of $3.44 a ton was 
assessed, which was a commodity rate of $2.70 plus the 25 pex 
cent increase of General Order No. 28. It later developed that 
that commodity rate had been canceled four years before the 
ice moved and undercharges to the level of the class rate, $7.50 
a ton, were collected a year after the nine cars moved. The 
complainants contended that a reasonable rate to charge would 
have been the one cent a ton a mile distance rate that was in 
effect at the time between North and South Carolina points. 
Reparation to that basis, amounting to $956.25, was asked. 

Representatives for the Director-General said there was 
nothing unreasonable in the rate as a class rate and that the 
commodity rate asked was not warranted because there was 
no movement of ice, other than the nine cars involved, between 
the two points within a space of ten years or more. That was 
proved, they said, by the fact that the manager of the refrig- 


erator line had figured his rate on a tariff that had been dead 
for four years. 





SHIPPERS WANT NO CHANGE 


Resolutions adopted by the Kentucky Railroad Commission 
declaring that “the people of this commonwealth are unanimous 
in their request that Congress, give immediate relief and that at 
least the pre-war authority of the state commissions be re- 
stored,” do not reflect the sentiment of the shippers of Louis- 
ville, according to a letter received by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from W. E. Morrow, secretary of the Louisville 
Board of Trade. He said in part: 


Such a statement, the Board of Trade believed, is contrary to the 
sentiment prevailing among the shippers of this city. At their last 
meeting, therefore, the Board of Trade’s directors went on record 
unanimously as opposed to the transfer of authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the state railroad commissions. Fur- 
thermore, they voted to call this matter to the attention of the Ken- 
tucky delegation in Congress. 

Believing that we are voicing the wishes of the majority of Ken- 
tucky shippers, as well as acting in the best interests of the state, we 
therefore respectfully request that you use your influence to oppose 
the proposed transfer of jurisdiction. 





GOVERNMENT RAILROAD EXPENSES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a letter to Senator McCumber, chairman of the Senate 
committee on finance, Secretary Mellon of the Treasury Depart- 


ment, this week gave the treasury’s latest estimates of receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal year 1922 and the fiscal year 
1923. Among other items was an estimate that $200,000,000 


would be needed to pay the railroads in the fiscal year 1923. Mr. 
Mellon said: 


The Budget for 1923 as submitted to Congress, did not include any 
item of expenditure on account of railroads, but the indications now 
are that, owing to delayed settlements of matters arising out of federal 
control and under the guaranty for the six months following federal 
control, there will be payments of about $100,000,000 under the Rail- 
road Administration and about $100,000,000 under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission during the fiscal year 1923. The postponement of 
these payments to 1923 is, of course, reflected in a corresponding 
reduction of railroad expenditures for the fiscal year 1922, and partly 
on this account and partly on account of the proceeds of sale of about 
$230,000,000 of equipment trust notes of carriers, the item of railroad 
expenditures in the enclosed statement of estimated receipts and 
expenditures for 1922 shows an estimated credit of about $56,000,000 as 
compared with estimated expenditures of about $337,000,000 when the 
Budget was submitted. This shift in the situation as to railroad 
expenditures is offset in part by withdrawals of about $190,000,000 by 
the War Finance Corporation during the fiscal year, but the net result 
is an indicated surplus of receipts over expenditures in the fiscal year 
1922, with an indicated deficit in a correspondingly larger amount for 
the fiscal vear 1923. 





Cc. & 0. FERRY ABANDONMENT 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has been authorized by the Commis- 
sion to abandon a ferry between Russell, Ky., and Ironton, O., 
which has been operated as a part of the C. & O. lines. A new 
highway bridge has been constructed across the Ohio river be- 
tween the two points named and will be opened for travel about 
April 21, making unnecessary thereafter the operation of the 
ferry. 

The ferry was acquired and put in operation by the C. & O. 
in 1890 at a time when its line of railroad did not extend north 
of the Ohio river. The investment cost was $17,050. Revenues 
have been derived almost entirely from local passenger traffic 
and the transportation of vehicles, all freight traffic being han- 
dled through other connections. Gross revenues, the Commission 
said, amounted to $27,194.51 in 1921, while maintenance-of-equip- 
ment and transportation expenses were $25,666.90, not taking 
into account such items as taxes, insurance and other expenses 
which would be strictly and properly chargeable to operation. 

With the opening of the bridge, the Commission said the rev- 
enues from operation of the ferry will entirely disappear, and 
that continued operation will serve no useful purpose and re- 
quire the expenditure of more than $25,000 annually. 
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BUNKER COAL INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Buregy 


An analysis of the bunker coal situation, both at American 
and foreign ports, has been made by Secretary Hoover and jp. 
cluded in the record the Commission’s inquiry into that subject 
formal docket No. 13421, on which Examiner W. P. Bartel con. 
ducted a hearing March 20, at which the testimony was aj 
against any disturbance, by the Commission, of the rates op 
coal intended for delivery to ships. The inquiry is generally 
called the “bunker” rate case, although the rates under inves. 
tigation are not intended only for coal intended for bunker usge. 
They are applicable on all coal intended for loading into ships, 

Secretary Hoover, ever since last fall, has shown a great 
interest in the subject because, since the close of the war, the 
British have been taking the business away from American Op- 
erators wherever the latter give up when the rates named by 


the British sellers are lower than the Americans can possibly 
quote. 


The hearing was held while Secretary Hoover was out of 
the city. He asked for and obtained permission to put into the 
record, the results of investigations made by him. In a letter 
to Chairman McChord, the secretary said his department, for 
some time, had been keeping a close watch on the export and 
bunker coal trade “especially in view of the increasing force of 
British competition. The enclosed statement which I have pre. 
pared represents the matured thought of this department on the 
subject, and I submit it herewith to the Commission for such 
consideration as they may deem wise to give it.” 

The statement as to the poor showing American operators 
have been making was buttressed by detailed figures. Only the 
totals were used by the secretary in the part of his observations 
incorporated into the record, which was as follows: 


The investigation you have instituted into the propriety of rates 
on bunker coal is a matter of great concern to the tidewater coal trade 
of the country, especially that of the:Atlantic coast. 

While the actual bunker tonnage is a comparatively small percent- 
age of our total coal trade, its importance to both the coal industry 
and the steamship owners and operators is obvious. Any change in 
the bunker coal rates would require a readjustment of operating costs 
and schedules on the part of the latter, while an increase in the rates 
would inevitably cause a serious loss of business to the former. 

Owing to the severe competition from British coal companies and 
the already comparatively high rail rates on tidewater coal from our 
mines to tidewater for export, we have lost a large part of both our 
cargo and bunker foreign trade. An increase in rates on bunker coal 
would result in still further losses. 

To the steamship trade the importance of bunker coal can hardly 
be overestimated. The fueling of a ship at certain places and not at 
others may cause the difference between a profitable and a losing 
voyage. When ocean freights are low and coal clear elsewhere, as 
much bunker coal as possible will be carried from the origina] coaling 
port, while, on the contrary, if freights are high and coal cheap, the 
inducement is to carry a minimum of bunker coal and a maximum of 
cargo. A few cents per ton difference in the cost of bunker coal will 
decide at which port bunkers will be taken on. 

As part of this communication and for your information, I am 
attaching statements showing: 

1. Bunker coal supplied to steamers in foreign trade by customs 
districts 1914-1921 and first two months of 1922, 1920-21-22 by months. 

2. Bunker oil supplied to steamers in foreign trade, by customs 
districts 1920-1921, and first two months of 1922, 1920-21-22 by months. 

3. Vessel clearances of the five leading Atlantic coast ports, 1920- 
21, and first two months of 1922. ie: 

The decrease in our coal tonnage since September, when British 
competition began to have its effect, is strikingly shown at all Atlantic 
ports. 

At New York, during the five months beginning October 1, 1921, 
to March 1, 1922, a decrease of 655,773 tons in bunker coal is shown, 
or 32.8 per cent, as compared with the same months in 1920 and 1921. 
while the foreign vessel clearances increased 11 per cent and the oil 
bunkers increased only 3,3 per cent. 

At Hampton Roads ports, during the same periods, a decrease of 
568,696 tons of bunker coal is shown; foreign vessel clearances also 
decreased 70.1 per cent, while oil bunkers decreased 405,450 barrels or 
54.4 per cent. These figures show that vessels are not coming (0 
Hampton Roads for bunkers as before, but are obtaining their bunker 
supplies elsewhere, at foreign ports. 

At Philadelphia, for the same periods, bunker coal supplied showed 
a decrease of 75,969 tons or 40.8 per cent; vessel clearances decreased 
26.2 per cent, and oil bunkers decreased 47 per cent. 

At Baltimore, for the same periods, bunker coal supplied decreased 
71 per cent; vessel clearances decreased 58.9 per cent and oil bunkers 
decreased 25.2 per cent. At the South Atlantic and Gulf ports, same 
periods, bunker coal supplied decreased 52.8 per cent and bunker 0! 
supplied increased only 19 per cent. : 

The people of the tidewater cities have not complained against 
present bunker rates, and, in fact, at nearly all ports the local interests 
have gone on record as being opposed to any raise in such rates, 4s 
against the development of their port. 

Lower bunker rates are not a discrimination as against local rates. 
The steamship owners must pay trimming and barging charges which 
more than make up for the difference. At Norfolk, for instance, there 
is a difference between the local rates and the rate on bunker coal of 
14 cents per ton, but trimming charges are 30 cents (sometimes more) 
per ton, so that the steamship owner really pays 16 cents more per ton 
than do the local buyers. 

At New York today, the cost of good steam coal (Pool 9) and 
freight to the local buyer is $2.25-$25 plus $3.11 or $5.36 to $5.61, while 
the steamship owner pays $5.55 to $5.75 for the same grade and kind ol 
cecal, alongside, trimming in bunkers extra. 

Bunker coal prices at foreign Atlantic ports are, per gross ton: 
Cerdiff, Wales, 29 $4.18-$1.84 
Liverpool. England 5 5.61 
London, England ‘ 7.40 
Gibraltar 8.14 
Canaries, Las / 8.36 
Newcastle, England 3.30- 4.62 
Hull, England 1.40 
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CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canali Street, near Taylor Street 
Teaming of Every Descriptio Ity Deliv Service and Cariead 
° - Dletrioaxere _ 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Storage—Pool Cars Our Specialty 


H. H. BRADLEY & CO. 


Personal Service Quick Despatch 











MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 


Muskogee Transfer & Storage Co. 
2—Fireproof Warehouses 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Stored—Pool Cars Distributed 
Railroad Siding. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 


General Transfer and Storage Business 
Four Warehouses on Terminal Tracks 
255,000 Square Feet 


Special attention given Merchandise Stocks, 
Storage Accounts and handling of Car 
loads for Distribution. 


NO SWITCHING CHARGE ON CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 





waco, TEXAS 














THE HEART OF TEXAS 


Weatherred Transfer and Storage Co. 


MODERN FACILITIES FOR 
DISTRIBUTING—WAREHOUSING 
One Block on Mary at 13th Street 
















nCHOPR 

— DON 
wore Ds 
REGULAR SERVICES 
FREIGHT and PASSENGER 


Between 
YORK MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA 
SE TIMORE BOSTON PORTLAND, ME. 


BRISTOL 
GLASGOW 





ROTTERDAM 
DANZIG 








Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, Cunard Building, CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 


Marine Despatch Line RAITIC SCAN DINAVIAN 


A-1 FAST STEEL STEAMERS 


Regular Sailings Every 14 Days FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA (San Pedro Dist.) 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 


























To—Copenhagen, Riga, Reval and Helsingfors 
Other Baltic-Scandinavian Ports as Cargo Offers 
U. S. S. B. A-1 Steel Steamers Carrying U.S. Mail 































ond FROM PHILADELPHIA . 
NORFOLK OAKLAND S.S. Eastern Coast April 22 
SAVANNAH PORTLAND ct hn 
JACKSONVILLE SEATTLE ve 


(Now Receiving Pier 22, Brooklyn) 


Through Bills of Lading to all Baltic and 
Scandinavian Ports 


When shipping to Baltic-Scandinavian Ports specify 


USQUEHANN 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Inc- 















For Rates and Particulars Apply to 


Atlantic-Gulf & Pacific 
Steamship Corp. 


St. Paul 8476 BALTIMORE 406 Water Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 60 California Street 


Philadelphia New York 
139 8. Third St. 42 Broadway 










{= ae 
| Oakland, Cal. 2 STONE ST.NVY.C. Bowling Green 2953-8 

Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 5 : SRST ee Re RINE 
lt oe Philadelphia Agents: S.L.,BURGESS & CO. 





Room 495 Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 928 LAFAYETTE BLDG. Lombard 2972 
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Sydney, N. 8S 


Ce ee ee ee eee 6.75 t.i.b. 
ES, BEE ones cavities sa Oa menmee eddie Bees 31/ 6.82 
RO ee ee ee Fee eS 27/6 6.04 
facia dt rasan a eee anicr erm aaleain tue wit a ae 24/6 5.39 
ee ee ee ee ree eee 34/ 7.48 

At U. S. Atlantic ports: 
DEGREE. cine se-0tenecuaeads de $5.90-$6.50 f. a. s. No trimming 
PERTOUGON TIOGGS .cccccecccccves 4.60— 4.75 under chutes, trimming extra 
EE nb. s4 «0 ba64:0e Mire wal 5.50 under chutes, trimming extra 
DIE. 6csccwecévedcaons 5.65 under chutes, trimming extra 
rr eT re 5.30 under chutes, trimming extra 
EN, Ss Oa5 d chie araieeale nae at 6.15 t. i. b. 
PO CNN occtvccececseoune 6.50 t. i. b. 
i COI 5.75 trimmed 
I {ix uti shsdhnvinaianavaie-4cehel wei eta-do-oie 5.50 under chutes 

Pacific ports: 
et $10.75 Utah coal f. o. Db. 
Seattle, Comox coal.......... se Gus f &. 8. 
San Diego, Australian........ ee 18.70 f. o. b,. dock 





Los Angeles, Australian 13.70 f. o. b. dock 
Union Bay, Vancouver 8.30 f. o. b. chutes 

Even at present rates and prices, shipowners are finding it more 
profitable to bunker for the round trip at European Atlantic ports, or, 
in some cases, are bringing coal to this side in ballast, to be used as 
bunkers, in preference to bunkering at our ports. 


| 


If bunker rates are increased, it will mean an addition to the cost. 


of coal at New England and other ports that receive their coal by 
water, as the added cost of bunkers will be charged to the water trans- 
portation cost of coal, and be paid by the consumer. Moreover, such 
an increase would necessitate an entire readjustment of rail rates 
to New England; otherwise the volume of coal that would move into 
New England by rail would be greatly increased and the already over- 
burdened railroad facilities would be still more inadequate. 

Our coal exporters are now making strong efforts to increase our 
foreign trade and the bunker business that would inevitably go with 
it. An increase in the cost of bunker coal would seriously handicap 
their efforts and drive business to our foreign competitors. 

Today the latter are closely watching the coal situation here and 
are prepared to do their utmost to take away our foreign bunker trade, 
as is evidenced by numerous inquiries received and statements made 
by foreign coal interests. 

Our steamship bunker business is now at its lowest point in eight 
years, due in part to the competition of oil fuel, but also to the 
increased cost of bunker coal on this side and the strong efforts made 
by our British competitors to take this trade away from us. The 
following figuare indicate the success of those efforts: 

Foreign bunker coal supplied at British ports, gross tons: 


1920 OGUGDS? ..ccccccseces 1,040,009 BOSE DOIOROE coccccviccces« 1,407,604 
1920 November .......... 868,594 I92l NMGVeEMper ...cccsses 1,322,287 
1920 December .......... 1,202,097 WORE PISCSMVSY 2... ccccccves 1,280,308 
Bees COMET eictcccasess 1,041,608 BAe 1,450,736 
Beat DOUPGELY cacccecccve 1,038,732 ISS PCUTGRTY oc ccccccece 2,859,743 

NUE civ wiasniecnacieeeeaen 5,191,040 a ere 8,320,678 


The above statement shows an increase in foreign bunker coal 
supplied in the last five months, as compared with the corresponding 
months in 1920-21, of 3,129,638 tons or 38 per cent. 

I should like in closing to submit the following statements for your 
consideration: ‘That there is, in general, a distinct difference between 
the transportation service given coals for local delivery and that given 
coals for ship use, to deliver a car of coal locally involving more service 
which should be reflected in the transportation charge; that there is 
no competition locally between coal for local use and coal for ship use, 
as the latter is not burned at the port; that any rate on bunker coal 
is a proportional and not a local rate; that there is nothing to prevent 
cargo coal being used as bunkers; and that this, in fact, is often done; 
that any change in existing differentials would have the effect of 


destroying our whole coastwise and overseas system of rates based 
on the custom of many years. 


OMAHA COAL RATES SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 1524, has suspended, from 
April 19 to August 17, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis-San Francisco, 
Kansas City Southern and M. K. & T. supplements in which 
those roads undertook to cut the rates on soft coal, from mines 
in Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, to Omaha, by 
amounts ranging from 20 to 74 cents per ton. The schedules 
were suspended, largely, on account of protests from lines serv- 
ing the Illinois districts which also carry coal to Missouri River 
cities. The roads whose schedules have been suspended under- 
took to frame tariffs in accordance with a criterion from the 
Commission which was that the rates to Omaha would be un- 
reasonable in comparison with rates proposed to Kansas City, 
to the extent they exceeded the Kansas City rates by more 
than 20 cents per ton. The schedules suspended are: Supple- 
ment Nos. 31 and 32 to Missouri Pacific I. C. C. No. A-4256; 
supplement Nos. 6 and 7 to St. Louis-San Francisco I. C. C. No. 
7928; supplement No. 15 to Kansas City Southern I. C. C. No. 
4057; supplement No. 11 to Missouri, Kansas & Texas I. €. C. 
No. A-4857. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


“Complete returns of coal loaded into cars at the mines 
indicate that production during the first week of the strike was 
3,784,000 net tons of bituminous coal, and a few cars of anthra- 
cite dredged from the rivers,” the Geological Survey said in its 
current coal report. “The total production of all coal was there- 
fore 3,793,000 net tons. In the first week of the great strike of 
1919 only 3,582,000 tons of bituminous coal was produced, but 
at that time the anthracite mines were working to capacity and 
produced 2,008,000 tons. The total production of all coal in the 
first week of the 1919 strike was therefore 5,590,000 tons. 

“Preliminary telegraphic returns for the present week 
(April 10-15) indicate no change in anthracite, but a slight de- 
erease in the output of bituminous coal. It will be seen from 
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the following table of cars of soft coal loaded daily that the out: 
put. on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday was running consi. 
ently below that on the corresponding days of the week before 
On Thursday, April 13, however, loadings increased to 11,48) 
cars, aS high a figure as any recorded since the strike began, 


First Week Second Week 


Monday, April 3... <scccees 11,415 Monday, April 10 ........ 10,789 
TuUCHGaY, ABT 4. occccccee 11,019 Tuesday, April 11......... 10:67 
Wednesday, April 5...... 11,437 Wednesday, April 12....., 10,979 
Thursday, April 6........ 11,090 Thursday, April 13........ 11/439 
Beiday, Agel 7 .os00000%00¢ 1,307 ‘ 
Saturday, April 8..... 06 ,938 


“The current production is less than the districts now aj 
work are able to produce when the demand for coal is active. 
It is true that a number of important non-union mines in the 
Connellsville coke region and in Central Pennsylvania have been 
closed by the strike, but the existing demand is not sufficient 
to call out full production in those districts remaining at work 
From mines in many non-union fields reports of ‘No market? 
‘Dull demand,’ and ‘Unbilled coal,’ continue to be received, 
The number of loaded cars unconsigned at the mines was very 
large when the strike began, but the latest reports from the 
railroads show that it is increasing rather than decreasing. 

“Evidences multiply that the country was heavily stocked 
with coal on April 1. In addition to the coal held by consumers, 
and the coal on the Upper Lake Docks and in storage at the 
mines, there was a heavy tonnage in cars at the mines for which 
no billing orders had been received by the railroads when April 
1 arrived. The total quantity of coal unbilled in cars on that 
date exceeded 1,400,000 tons of bituminous coal and 115,000 tons 
of anthracite. 

“Dumpings of bituminous coal over Hampton Roads piers 
continued to decline slowly during the first week of April, A 
total of 356,025 net tons was handled, as against 372,432 tons, 
the week before. Both New England cargo shipments and ex. 
ports declined slightly.” 


BILL TO REGULATE COAL TRAFFIC 


A bill (H. R. 11281) to regulate interstate commerce in 
coal, introduced by Representative Huddleston of Alabama, pro- 
vides that the Commission shall allocate and apportion to coal 
mines “a just proportion of cars suitable for transporting coal 
which may belong to or be in the possession of any carrier 
engaged in interstate commerce from which such mine or mine 
operator may under existing law require service.” 

The bill also provides that whenever a mine shall suspend 
production of coal the federal court of the district shall appoint 
a receiver on petition of the Attorney-General. The receiver 
would then operate the property until the owner gave assurance 
that he would resume operations, the bill provides. 


COAL RATE DIVISIONS 


The Commission has ordered, in No. 13602, Ohio & Kentucky 
Railway Company vs. Louisville & Nashville, the production 
of tonnage, ton-mile earnings and other statistical data by the 
carriers parties to the complaint, pertinent to the allegation of 
the complaining road that the divisions out of joint rates on 
coal now accorded to it by the defendant are unjust, unreasol- 
able and unduly discriminatory. The figures are to be presented 
at or before a hearing on the matter that is to be held by Ex 
aminer C. V. Burnside, in Washington, May 22. The data are 
to cover the years 1920 and 1921. 

Figures concerning traffic other than coal also are to be sub 
mitted so the whole picture of the complaining road’s condition 
will be placed before the Commission. 


ORDER AND LOCATION OF CARS 


Out of 2,273,464 cars on line as of April 1, 320,083 were il 
bad order, according to the semi-monthly bulletin of the ca? 
service division of the American Railway Association issued this 
week. The percentage of bad order cars was 14 as against 140 
on March 15. / 

By classes of equipment, the report showed the followiné 
bad order cars: Box, 153,629 cars or 14.9 per cent as against 15.1 
per cent on March 15; refrigerators, 7,656 or 12.5 per cent as 
against 13.2 per cent on March 15; gondola, 133,774 or 13.9 per 
cent as against 14.8 per cent on March 15; stock, 9,682 or os 
per cent as against 12.1 per cent on March 15; flat, 12,230 or 129 
per cent as against the same per cent March 15. . 

The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight cal 
on line to ownership as of April 1 showed the following eager 
district, 98.1 as against 96.4 a year ago; Allegheny district, 100 
as against 97 a year ago; Pocahontas, 88 as against 91.7 a pe 
ago; Southern, 99 as against 100.3.a year ago; Western, 97.1 oe 
against 97.8 a year ago; all districts, 98 as against 97.3 a yea 
ago; Canadian roads, 93.3 as against 95.9 a year ago. as 69 

The per cent of home cars on roads as of April 1 — \ 
per cent. By classes of equipment the percentages were ag 4 
lows: Box, 59.8; refrigerator, 64.8; gondola, 75.1; stock, °°: 
flat, 81.3. : 
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General Freight Service Association 


(INCORPORATED) 


Transportation and Traffic Specialists 
710-11-12 Laclede Gas Light Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. L. BURLINGAME, President 
W. E. McGARRY, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
J. C. RYAN, Traffic Manager 


J. F. ~— 
er Demurrage Dept. 
ARTHUR. E. ‘RAID, Counsel 





These officers have had years of experience in railroad 
service and are in position to render expert service to ship- 
pers anywhere in the United States. 


We organize traffic departments for any business or com- 
mercial body, place high-class managers in charge and 
fully support it from our general office. 

We furnish consulting service to your Traffic Depart- 
ment, if you have one, or will give you expert traffic de- 
partment service if you cannot afford to have a department 
of your own. 

We furnish rates; routes; handle rate cases with rate 
committees; prepare and handle cases before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, State Public Service Commissions, 
or in any Court. 

We trace lost or delayed shipments; assist in securing 
ears for loading; furnish embargo information, finding open 
routes or secure permits. 

We look after our clients’ business during railroad 
strikes, congestions, or other transportation emergencies. 


We audit freight and demurrage bills and secure refund 
of overcharges. 


Consultation service furnished on engineering problems 
involving plant locations, track layout, etc. 


Inquiries solicited. List of satisfied clients furnished on 
request, 


Reference: Union Station Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








Quincy Market Cold Storage and Warehouse Co. 


GEORGE S. LOVEJOY 


Manager General Storage Department 
178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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sTuslasiice 
Chattanooga 


Use us to: 


Forward break-bulk shipments 
Make local distribution 

Collect drafts 

Handle pool cars 

Advance on warehouse receipts 


















We’re up on our toes for service. 
| Write for book on facts and rates. 


os 72S ee OE OX CPN 
TRANSFER & STORACE CO. 


CHATTANOOGA TENN. FRED.A-BRYAN Pres 


Consult us regarding your 
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- Daily Deliveries by Zone System 
within ten mile radius 












































Total General Storage Capacity 
10,329,000 Cubic Feet 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate tr tion of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 

We do not desire to take the place of the trafficman butto . 

‘ ip him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or ~ 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that. it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


Questions and wers Department, 
Traffic Gervice Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 








Stoppage in Transit 

Oregon.—Question: We made a shipment on the “A” Rail- 
road and, after the shipment had been shipped, we were advised 
that the consignee’s credit was bad and asked the carrier to 
hold the shipment for our disposition. This information was 
given to the carrier in ample time to stop the shipment. How- 
ever, when the carrier wired to destination, they furnished him 
with the wrong waybill number, and while they were getting 
this number adjusted the shipment in question was delivered to 
consignee and, so far, we have been unable to make collection. 

Have we a legitimate claim against the carrier and on what 


grounds? Kindly cite some previous decision on matters of 
this kind. 
Answer: Where goods sold on credit are delivered to a 


carrier for transportation the vendor may, in case the vendee 
becomes insolvent before the carrier has delivered the goods 
to him, prevent such delivery by notice to the carrier not to 
deliver the goods. Such notice need not be in any specific form; 
it is enough if the carrier or its agent is advised of the wish 
of the vendor that his goods should not be delivered to the 
vendee on account of his insolvency. 

On receipt of a notice which complies with the requirements 
relating thereto, it is the duty of the carrier to return the goods 
to the vendor, and in so doing it incurs no liability to the vendee. 
If the carrier allows the consignee, by direct or indirect means, 
to get possession of the goods after the consignee has exer- 
cised the right of stoppage in transitu, liability to the consignor 
will result. Bell vs. R. Co., 159 N. W. 914; Morgan vs. R. 
Co., 166 N. W. 777; Siegfried vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 126 S. W. 
798; Rosenthal vs. Weir, 63 N. E. 65. 


Delay Resulting from Embargoes—Notice to Shipper 


Michigan.—Question: Attached copy of bill of lading is sim- 
ilar to a number of others issued in April, 1920, on cars of 
onions in Texas, moving to Detroit, Mich., and other points East. 

The agent at point of origin would not accept these onions 
unless our representative signed the notation made by the car- 
rier on the bill of lading, reading, ‘““Due to present strike emer- 
gency, the A. B. C. Railroad Company agrees to make delivery 
at stations on its own line only. Reconsignment will only be 
accepted at shipper’s risk of delay account embargoes. Shippers 
hereby release carriers from all liability.” 

These cars were billed to a point on their line and held 
from six to eight days before new bills of lading were issued 
and rconsigning instructions accepted. In the meantime markets 
in this section were bare and when cars did come forward they 
all came at the same time, causing a sharp decline in the market 
price and a heavy loss for shippers. 

The other bill of lading is similar with the exception that 
cars were billed direct from point of origin to destination. Later 
on, bills of lading merely carried the notation, “Shipment sub- 
ject to delay,” and later this was also eliminated, but all cars 
were in transit from point of origin to Toledo or Detroit from 
fifteen to twenty days and to points farther east from eight to 
twelve days additional. 

We are desirous of having your opinion, with any authority 
covering similar cases, if you have any, as to the liability of 
carriers and our prospects for recovering damages on decline 
in market prices and deterioration of onions caused by long 
delay in transit. 

Answer: A carrier is not an insurer against delay in the 
transportation of goods. Hence the general rule is that, in the 
absence of special contract binding the carrier to deliver within 
a special time, mere delay in transportation does not create any 
liability to respond in damages. The carrier is bound to use 
reasonable diligence and care, and only negligence will render 
it liable, unless a stipulated time is fixed in the contract. 


Where goods are tendered to a carrier for transportation, it 


is bound to advise the shipper as to any cause likely to delay 
transportation, which cause is within its knowledge, or within 


its fair and reasonable means of knowledge, and not within the 
knowledge of the shipper; and, if it fails in its duty in this 


respect, a delay in the transportation of the goods will not be 
excused. 
When the carrier has complied with its duty in respect of 
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giving notice, it should not be held responsible for a delay which 
it cannot prevenf if the shipper still insists on delivering his 
property for shipment, and an express agreement between the 
carrier and the shipper is not necessary to exempt the carrier 
from liability for delay in delivery due to such conditions. Mis. 
souri, ete., R. C. vs. Stark Grain Co., 131 S. W. 410; Bowles 
vs. R. Co., 187 S. W. 131; Stewart vs. R. Co., 225 S. W. 1029. 


Carload Rate for Carload Service 


New York.—Question: We ordered a car to carry 24 squares 
roofing slate, which weighs approximately 700 pounds per square. 
Through error we inserted estimated weight of 28,000 pounds on 
bill of lading. No scales being at shipping point, shipment was 
weighed en route, on carrier’s scales, and weighed 18,000 pounds. 
Destination carriers collected for 28,000 pounds. 

We have filed claim for 10,000 pounds with originating car. 
rier, but they decline to settle, claiming that inasmuch as we 
had ordered a car for this consignment, they must protect the 
carload rate at minimum weight. 

Our contention is that inasmuch as this consignment was 
subject to the less-carload rate at actual weight, that the carload 
rate should not apply, as we ordered a car to save handling 
through the freight house. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has, in gey. 
eral cases, ruled that where shipments are tendered to a carrier 
as carload shipments the carload rate and minimum weight must 
be assessed, even though the less-than-carload rate at actual 
weight makes a lower charge. See Passow & Sons vs. C. M. 
& St. P., 37 I. C. Q. C. 711; Sam H. Kyle vs. M. K. & T., 42 
I. C. C. 385; Columbian Iron Works vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 45 I. ¢. ¢. 
173, and Walter Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. T. & O. C. Ry,, 5l 
i. ©. & age. 

In these cases the Commission has distinguished a carload 
shipment from a less-than-carload shipment by the manner in 
which the shipments are tendered to the carrier. 

Unless the shipment in question was marked in accordance 
with the provisions of the classification governing the marking 
of less-than-carload shipments, the manner in which it was ten- 
dered was not such as to give the carrier notice that a less- 
than-carload shipment was intended. 


Carload vs. Less-than-Carload Shipments 


Massachusetts.—Question: Referring to your reply to 
“Ohio” in Feb. 11, 1922, issue, page 333, we would call your 
attention to the fact that you have evidently overlooked Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 2, rule 15, section 1, which 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“The charge for a car fully loaded must not exceed the 
charge for the same lot of freight if taken as a less-than-carload 
shipment.” 

The foregoing, combined with rule 6, section 2-B as to mark- 
ing, would, in my opinion, entitle the consignee to the less-than- 
carload rate if cheaper than the carload basis. 

Answer: In our answer to “California,” on page 778 of the 
April 8 issue, we have given our views as to whether the less- 
than-carload rate is to be applied as a maximum on a carload 
shipment under the provisions of rule 15 of the Consolidated 
Classification. As we state in this answer, we do not read the 
rule as authorizing the application of the less-than-carload rate 
as a maximum on a shipment tendered as a carload shipment. 


Reparation—Subsequently Reduced Rate 


New York.—Question: Under date of March 21, 1919, we 
requested the Official Classification Committee to establish 4 
fourth class rating to apply on prepared coffee in carload qual 
tities. The classification committee was, at that time, working 
on the first Consolidated Classification and, for that reason, the 
carload rating of fourth class did not become effective until 
August 15, 1920, nearly fifteen months after the date of our a> 
plication. Also, we are unable to find that any opposition was 
made against the establishment of the carload rating, as T 
quested- 

During the period from March 21, 1919, to August 15, 1920, 
we made several carload shipments of this commodity. Charge 
on these shipments were based and collected on the secotl 
class any-quantity rating. We filed informal complaints with 
the delivering lines requesting reparation down to the basis of 
the carload rating established August 15, 1920. These claims 
were favorably considered by all carriers involved, except 
Railroad Company and the Official Classification Committee. 
However, “Z” Railroad agreed to submit their application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in line with the action takel 
by the other carriers. 

We are now in receipt of a copy of a letter from the Com 
mission to the carriers which submitted the applications advising 
that the charges exacted on the shipments involved in this be 
are not shown by the facts of record to have been unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful and, as in the absence of such a showitt 
the Commission has no authority to award reparation, the cla 
is denied. re 

Kindly advise if, in your opinion, we would be able to —a 
reparation on the formal or informal docket or if there are al 
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cases on record where a question of this character has been 
decided. 

Answer: The Commission has held in numerous cases that 
neither the subsequent reduction of a rate nor the willingness 
expressed by carriers to make reparation will in and of itself 
justify an award of reparation. Ferguson & Sons Gro. Co. vs. 
A. B. & A., 45 I. C. C. 81; Mt. Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & 
N., 50 I. C. C. 253; Steel Cities Chemical Co. vs. Director-General, 
56 I. C..C.. 728. 

The Commission has, however, upon proof of the unreason- 
ableness of the rate charged, awarded reparation to the basis 
of the subsequently established rate. See Crump Co. vs. Di- 
rector-General, 60 I. C. C. 761; Transcontinental Freight Co. vs. 
Director-General, 58 I. C. C. 187; Chevrolet Motor Co. vs. Di- 
rector-General, 57 I. C. C. 149; Bert-Clymer Mfg. Co. vs. Director- 
General, 60 I. C. C. 153. 


Forwarding Agents—Liability of 


Minnesota.—Question: About two years ago this company 
shipped a gang plow to a man in North Dakota. It was for- 
warded on an order bill of lading and the bill of lading sent to 
a bank with a draft attached for our drayage. The draft was 
not paid and the shipment was left in the railroad company’s 
hands. The railroad company notified us that the shipment was 
uncalled for, but we gave them no disposition. We are just in 
receipt of a statement from the carrier for the freight and about 
two years’ storage. We are refusing to pay these charges on 
the grounds, first, that we are not the owner of the shipment, 
merely acting as agent of the owner in forwarding it, and, sec- 
ondly, that the carrier was negligent in holding this shipment 
for such a long period rather than selling it to satisfy their 
charges. 

Will you please advise whether or not we can be held re- 
sponsible for these charges under the conditions above set 
forth? We would also appreciate your advising what method 
to pursue in the future when shipments forwarded by us are 
refused at destination. Can we relieve ourselves of all liability 
for storage and freight by writing the carrier that we have no 
interest in the shipment and instruct them to sell it, as provided 
by law, to satisfy their lien? Just what is our responsibility 
in acting as agent of the owner in forwarding shipments of 
household goods and other commodities? 

Answer: A mere forwarding agent who does not receive 
goods into his custody, but, as agent for the shipper, merely 
contracts for their transportation by carriers, and who has no 
interest in the freight, but receives compensation from the ship- 
per as his agent, is not a common carrier, and he is liable only 
for want of ordinary care. He is not an insurer of the safety 
of the goods during transportation, or before, but is liable only 
for his own negligence or that of his agents. But a forwarding 
agent who receives goods for transit, issues bills of lading, 
makes contracts in his own name with a railroad company for 
carriage, is, as to a person with whom he contracts for the de- 
livery of goods, a common carrier and liable as such. 

In the instant case, if the shipment was forwarded and bills 
of lading showing your company as shipper were taken out, we 
are of the opinion that the carrier can hold you for the freight 
and storage charges. A common carrier may, after complying 
with the statutory provisions, sell goods for its charges, but we 
know of nothing which makes it the duty of the carrier to 
dispose of the goods within any particular period of time. 

If goods are forwarded in your name as shipper, you, as 
the party with whom the contract of carriage is entered into, 
are liable to the carrier for the freight charges if the goods 
are refused and, so far as we can see, your only recourse is 
against the owner of the goods. 


Liability of Carrier for Loss of Coal in Transit 


Missouri.—Question: Our company is the receiver of large 
amounts of coal from mines within a radius of 25 to 250 miles. 
Our scale is under the jurisdiction of the Western Weighing 
and Inspection Bureau for outbound material, but not for in- 
bound material. We weigh all the inbound coal over track 
scales, which are tested at regular intervals by the railroads, 
and their weighmaster issues certified weight certificates for 
all cars. 

We are finding quite a lot of difference between the mine 
weights on coal and our weights, and our filing claim for same 
allowing the railroad 1 per cent for scale variation supporting 
our claims with the weight certificate of the shipping mine, 
the original bill of lading, our weight certificate, which is wit- 
nessed by the railroad’s train crew foreman at the time our 
weighmaster weighs the car. 

In quite a few cases the railroads come back and state that 
they have traced car from point of origin to destination, and 
cannot find where the cars were damaged in transit. The load 
shows no visible depression, and the car is in apparent good 
order, and therefore they ask for withdrawal of the claim. In 
many cases the shortage runs up to four and five thousand 
pounds. 

Will you kindly advise in view of our witnessed weight 
certificate if the railroad should not amend the bill to the basis 
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of our weight, or what your conclusions are in tlfe matter; also 
how we may further support our claims. 

I have two claims before me at present in which the rajj. 
road company state the coal was loaded too high, and Was 
rolling off the side of car when it reached destination, and that 
it was impossible for them to handle the car without a certain 
loss. They state they believe that it is one that should not 
be held responsible for, but it should be handled by the Ship- 
pers and credit memo. furnished them. 

In view of the railroad accepting the cars and signing bills 
of lading for certain amount of coal in the cars, will you advise 
if it is not their liability for accepting the cars in an Overloaded 
or not properly loaded condition? 

Answer: Unless the difference between the mine and des. 
tination weights is caused by the overloading of the cars, as 
suggested by the carrier, the evidence furnished by you in sup- 
port of your claim seems to be sufficient and, in fact, as con- 
plete as possible. 

As to the question of negligence in loading goods offered 
for transportation, the decisions of the courts are conflicting, 
decisions of certain courts holding that when the shipper loads 
freight on a car for shipment, the carrier who receives the car 
as loaded is not liable for damage which arises from the defects 
in the loading, the carrier not being called on to see that the 
shipper has properly performed his duty in this regard, while 
other decisions, including a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States (Hannibal, etc., R. Co. vs. Swift, 79 U. S. 262) 
that a carrier is liable, even though the goods are improperly 
loaded, particularly if apparent to the ordinary observation of 
the carrier’s servants. None of these cases relate to shipments 
of coal, but the same principles should govern. 


Misrouting—When Complete Routing Instructions Given, Carrier 
Not Obliged to Forward via Intermediate Line Not Specified 


Missouri.—Question: On March 16, 1920, we made ship- 
ment of a carload of rough rolled glass, billed as follows: “Con- 
signed to John Doe, Portland Sidney—Destination Phoenix, 
Arizona, Route—Mo. Pac. clo A. T. & S. F. clo A. & E.” 

This should have read Portland Siding instead of Portland 
Sidney. There being no through rates to Portland Siding, Ariz. 
(this is now called Cactus, Ariz.), we used a rate of $1.69 per 
ewt., which is applicable to Phoenix, Ariz., figuring Portland 
Siding intermediate. However, the Santa Fe carried this ship- 
ment through to Phoenix and delivered to A. & E. to make 
delivery. The A. & E. used their local from Phoenix to Port- 
land Siding. Had the Santa Fe delivered this to the Southern 
Pacific at Deming and let it mové to Maricopah to the A. & E, 
which would have brought Portland Siding intermediate to Phoe- 
nix, this rate would have been applicable. It further develops 
that after this shipment arrived at Phoenix the A. & E. deliv 
ered it to Portland Siding to a different consignee—upon whose 
instructions we have been unable to ascertain. This resulted 
in an overcharge of $40.79. Inasmuch as we sold this f. 0. b. 
destination and we are the losers as far as this overcharge is 
concerned, have we no recourse toward obtaining a refund of 
this overcharge? 

Answer: The difficulty here presented is that you have 
forwarded the shipment via a route over which the rate 1s 
higher than that applicable had an intermediate line been also 
specified on the bill of lading, which line forms part of the 
lower rate route. Your routing instructions were complete and 
the Santa Fe was under no obligation to short-haul itself by 
turning the shipment to its competitor. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has held in several 
cases that when a consignor specifies routing by a carrier, oF 
carriers, which in connection with the originating line forms 
a through route from point of origin to destination, the initial 
carrier cannot be charged with having misrouted the shipment 
if it bills over that route instead of selecting a cheaper roule 
in which these carriers participate, but with a third line inter 
vening. Stebbins vs. D. L. & W., 42 I. C. 150; Dulweber vs. 
YY. @ M. V., 46 §. © Coe 


Damages—Measure of 


Florida—Question: Under section twenty of the interstate 
commerce act, which governs claims for loss of or damage to 
shipments, and the ruling by the United States Supreme Cour! 
in the McCaull-Dinsmore case, that destination market price 
governs, is not a line that will pay a claim on a wholesale basis 
to a concern in the wholesale business, discriminating again’, 
a retail firm, when they decline to pay his claim, on his retal 
price, on the grounds that had the goods been delivered in 
condition, as was the balance of the shipment, the — 
would have received his price for said shipment, as 15 “e 
by sales of part shipment, or, in case of lost shipment, a 
price at time shipment should have arrived? This subject = 
have been threshed out and answered before this, but it — 
to me that where the wholesaler has an actual loss, so does 
retailer. + that 

Answer. The general rule, as applied by the courts, 1S et 
the market value at destination or, in the absence of a rong 
value, the actual or intrinsic value of the goods, that 15, 
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fair and reasonable value of the goods is to be used in arriving 
at the amount of damages. 

Where the market value is used the courts as a rule do not 
distinguish it as either the wholesale or retail market value, but 
speak only of the market value. 

It seems to be fairly well definitely settled, however, that, in 
the event of the loss of or damage to a carload shipment, the 
owner is entitled only to the wholesale market value at destina- 
tion (C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Broe, 86 P. 441; K. C. M. & O., 
38 S. W. 367; C. M. O. & T. P. vs. Hansford & Son, 100 S. W. 
251), but decisions are lacking to clearly show what the measure 
of or damage to an L. C. L. shipment, that is, whether the owner 
is lost or damages or what the measure of damages is for loss 
of or damage to an L. C. L.shipment, that is, whether the owner 
is entitled to the retail or the wholesale price. 

The invoice price, plus freight charges, while representing 
the replacement cost only, and not being fully compensatory, 
particularly where it is certain that the goods lost or damaged 
could have been disposed of, nevertheless will and in fact must 
seemingly be used in many instances, for the reason, that as 
the determination of the retail price of goods is in the hands 
of the owner, the carriers are not willing to accept the value 
as fixed by him. 

If, however, suit is filed, evident of the retail price would 
no doubt be received in determination of the value to be used 
in fixing the amount of the damages. 


Damages—Measure of 


Massachusetts.—Question: A shipment of Easter lilies, 
shipped by express, charges “collect,” arrived at destination in 
a damaged condition caused through the plants having been 
exposed so that smoke and cinders damaged the buds to such 
an extent that they were not salable. Consignee accepted ship- 
ment and was able to dispose of the plants after taking off the 
defective buds. 

Consignee now wishes to place claim against the express 
company for the value of the damaged buds. As there is no 
market value for these at destination, should the claim be based 
on the market value at point of origin or at the retail price 
at destination, as the consignee stands to lose considerable on 
account of the negligence of the express company? 

Is it also proper to include man’s time taken up in fixing 
the damaged plants so that they could be disposed of? 

Answer: Where goods are injured in transit through the 
negligence of the carrier, the owner of the goods is entitled to 
recover the difference between the value of the goods at the 
time and place of delivery in an uninjured condition and their 
value in the depreciated condition in which they were delivered, 
less the freight charges to the point of destination if they have 
not already been paid. 

Where the owner has been put to expense in putting the 
goods in salable condition, this amount may also be recovered, 
provided the value of the goods when reconditioned exceeds the 
value when received by an amount at least equal to the cost 
of reconditioning the goods. 

Answer: Where goods are injured in transit through the 

The measure of damages, under such circumstances is the 
difference between the value of the goods as reconditioned and 
their vaiue had they been received in good condition, plus the 
expense of reconditioning the goods. 

The retail price of the goods at the time and place of de- 
livery is evidence of the value of the goods, which may be used 
in determining the amount of the damage. 


Freight—Collection of, from Consignee 


Louisiana.—Question: Since March 15 we are being ten- 
dered shipments of lumber on which the shippers are availing 
themselves of the protection accorded under section 7 of the 
new uniform bill of lading. 

For our protection and that the delivering carrier may be 
properly informed, we are using a rubber stamp on the way- 
bills covering such shipments, reading as follows: ‘“Notiee— 
This shipment is to be delivered to the consignee without re- 
course on the consignor for freight and other lawful charges. 
See section 7, uniform bill of lading.” 

Do you not consider this information on the billing pertinent? 

Answer: The notation which you are placing on waybills 
as to the collection of freight charges, seems to us to be a 
proper one and one which should tend to prevent the delivery 
of such shipments without the collection of the freight charges, 
particularly where the goods moving on straight bills of lading 
are delivered without the surrender of the bill of lading. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Distribution Agent Acting as 
Consignor for 

Massachusetts.—Question: During the embargo period in 
July, 1920, we received a carload of household goods from a 
manufacturer at point A in New York state, and we in turn as 
distribution agents, sent these goods out as L. C. L. shipments 
“prepaid.” 

On March 6, 1922, the local freight office sent us a corrected 
bill on one of these prepay shipments, which showed a balance 
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in their favor, due to an error on their part in making out the 
first bill. 

We, of course, paid the corrected bill as rendered, and trieq 
to collect from the parties for whom the original transaction 
was carried on, but both of whom claim inability to adjust the 
matter at such a late date. 

What responsibility is on the carrier, if any, and what re 
course would we have in pursuing the matter further? 

Answer: Under the law the carrier must collect the legally 
published rate and may recover the amount of an undercharge 
from the consignor as the party with whom the contract of 
carriage was entered into, the consignor being primarily liabje 
for all or any part of the uncollected freight charges. 

Your only recourse is against the party for whom you were 
acting as distribution agent. 


Unreasonable Detention of Private Cars 


Missouri.—Question: On December 31, 1920, we had shipped 
to us from A, on the X Railroad, an empty flat car, consigned 
to ourselves at B, on a straight bill of lading, routed via x 
Railroad, in care of the Y Railway. Charges were assessed 
and paid on the tariff rate of 17 cents per mile. 

The physical connection between the X Railroad and the 
Y Railway on this particular move, is, as we understand it, at 
Bridge Junction, Ark., but instead of the car being delivered to 
the Y Railway at that point it was handled by the X Railroad 
into Memphis, Tenn., and there allowed to be loaded with a 
shipment in which we had no interest, to a point other than 
the billed destination, although it was an empty car under reve. 
nue movement. 

The car finally arrived at B on February 24, 1921, 53 days 
after shipment from A. The car, after diversion from its origi- 
nal destination, was repaired at Memphis, Tenn., by the Z 
Railway Company early in January, 1921, and again by the T 
Railroad at Memphis about a month later, and in both cases 
the repair bills were sent to us as owners of the car for pay- 
ment. We understand that car owners are liable for running 
repairs to their cars, even though under empty revenue move 
ment such as ours, but in this case we do not feel that we 
should be made to pay these repair bills because the car be 
came in bad order after being diverted from its original des- 
tination and put into service for shippers other than ourselves. 

We estimate the car was unnecessarily delayed 41 days 
through this improper use, because several other empty flat 
cars were shipped to us from A under revenue movement at the 
same time this car was shipped, which arrived at D in from ten 
to twelve days, and without any repairs en route. 

We have refused to pay these car repair bills for reason 
above stated and in addition have filed claim on a per diem 
basis at the rate of $1 per day for unnecessary delay to this 
car, dué to its diversion from the original destination and used 
for freight other than our own for the convenience of various 
other railroads who had absolutely no ownership interest in 
this car. ; 

The railroads insist that we must pay the car repair bills 
and are willing to only allow us a mileage payment to cover 
the mileage traversed by the car while misused by them. 
Please advise if, in your opinion, our position is correct, citing 
authorities in substantiation thereof. ; 

Answer: In several recent cases the owners of private 
cars have been awarded damages for unreasonable delay to 
private cars, the damages being based upon the rental value 
of the car and not on a mileage basis. See Empire Refineries, 
Incorporated, vs. Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 271 Fed. 
668, and Gustafson vs. M. C., 129 N. E. 516. 

We are of opinion that, in the instant case, you can recover 
on this basis. 





Digest of New Complaints. 





No. 13120, Sub. No. 8. American Fruit Growers, Inc., New York Di 
vision, vs. Pennsylvania. ages 
Complains that defendant refused to deliver carloads of ba 2 
tables from southern points to New York City, shipments — 
stopped at Kearney and Jersey City N. J.. and necessitating cal 
age charges from those points‘to New York. Asks reparation. 
No. 13120, Sub. No. 9. Same vs. Same. hort 
Same complaint and prayer as to other shipments stopped sho 
of New York City. : ° kla- 
No, 13498, Sub. No. 2. North American Oil and Refining Co., 0 
homa City, Okla., vs. Kansas City, Mexico & Orient et al. o 
Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and discriminatory rates f- 
crude oil from Burkburnett and Wichita Falls, Tex., to She 
field, Mo. Asks reparation. . ral 
No. 13594. The Megeath Coal Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. Director Gene 
as agent, Union Pacific et al. : Win- 
Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on coal from nt 
ton, Wyo., to various destinations in California, Nevada, Uta’ 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana. Asks reparation. 
No. 13594, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. : . of 
Same complaint and prayer with regard to other shipments 


coal. -ansas 
No. 13616, Sub. No. 2. Josey-Miller Co., Beaumont, Tex., vs. Kansé 
City Southern et al. ont 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on mixed feed from Beaumom® 
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Dependable, Fast Freight Service 
has resulted in a substantial move- 
ment of traffic via the 


‘| Gulf, Mobile and 
-Northern Railroad 


To further augment our Service be- 
tween Northern centers and Southern and 
Southwestern points another Fast Freight 
Schedule is being inaugurated. 



























































To expedite your shipments route via 
Bells, Tenn., Jackson, Tenn., or New AIl- 
bany, Miss. 


“THE ROAD OF SERVICE 


Offices at: 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








551 Marquette Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

704 Free Press Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

426 Pierce Bldg. 








536 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
302 Louisville National Bank Bldg. 


- NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


1012 New Hibernia Bldg. 


vs. Kansas 


Beaumont, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
717 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


71 Conti Street 





PATLANTIC OCE 
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RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 


| Freight shipped over PORT OF TACOMA PIER ONE 
| may be routed via any of four great transcontinental 
railway systems and their connections, the Chicago, Mil- 
| Waukee c& St. Paul, Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
| and Union Pacific. Cars from these roads are switched 
| alongside our sheds or to ships loading at our docks 


without extra charge to the shipper, thereby insuring 
fast and economical service. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


National Bank of Tacoma Bldg. 
Tacoma, Washington 
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Tex., to DeQuincy, DeRidder, Starks and Lunita, La. Asks cease 
and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 13680. Armour & Co., Chicago, vs. Director General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on silica sand from Ord, Neb., to 
Chicago. Asks reparation. 

No, 13681. Armour & Co., Chicago, vs. Director General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on one carload preserved cherries 
from Lewiston, Idaho, to Boston, Mass. Asks reparation. 

No. 13682, Armour & Co., Chicago, vs. Director General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on one carload canned tomatoes 
from Garland, N. C., to Jacksonville, Fla. Asks reparation. 

No, 13683. Big Bend Quarry Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Terminal R. R. 
Assn. of St. Louis et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates on broken rock 
(macadam) from complainant’s quarry at East St. Louis, Ill. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13684. The Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago, vs. Director 
General, as agent, Pere Marquette et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory rates on one carload coop- 
erage stock from Bay City, Mich., to Blytheville, Ark. Asks cease 
and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13685. F. M. Sibley Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, Detroit Terminal et al. : 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, preferential and 
prejudicial demurrage charges on lumber at Detroit. Asks 
reparation, 

No. 13686. Charles S. Hardy, San Diego, Calif., vs. Director General, 
as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sheep from Utah points to 
San Diego, Calif. Asks reparation. 

No. 13687. Armour & Co., Chicago, vs. Director General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on one carload canned molasses 
from New Orleans to Norton, Va. Asks reparation. 

No. 13688. McDearman & Garrett, Spring Hope, N. C., vs. Director 
General, as agent, Atlantic Coast Line. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of leaf tobacco 
from Spring Hope, N. C., to Richmond, Va. Asks reparation. 

No. 13689. R. L. Muse Lumber Co., Jonesboro, Ark., vs. Director 
General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Hartwell to St. 
Louis, Mo. Asks reparation. 

No. 13690. The United States Coal and Coke Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., vs. Director General, as agent, Pennsylvania et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential and preju- 
dicial rates on large shipments of materials from various Penn- 
Sylvania points to Lynch, Ky. Asks reparation. 

No. 13691. Louis Sagalowsky, Indianapolis, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on scrap cotton from Indianapo- 
lis and Terre Haute, Ind., to Hamilton, O. Asks fourth class 
rating on old, worn-out scrap cotton, compressed in bales, in 
O. C. territory and reparation. 

No. 13692. Nick Holler, Harvey, N. D., vs. M. St. P. & S. Ste. M. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on barley from Harvey, N. D., to 
enero, Minn. Asks just and reasonable rates and repara- 
ion. 

No, — B. J. Thorp, Knoxville, Tenn., vs. Director General, as 
agent, 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential rates, as well as in violation 
of long-and-short-haul clause of fourth section, on scrap steel 
from Knoxville to Johnson City, Tenn. Asks reparation. 

No. 13694. Stetson, Cutler & Co., Boston, Mass., vs. New Haven. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Stockbridge, 
Mass., to points in Rhode Island. Asks cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 13695. Wasmuth-Endicott Co., Andrews, Ind., vs. Wabash et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on kitchen cabinets from An- 
drews, Ind., to Oakland, Calif. Asks cease and desist order, just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13696. Bibb County Farm Bureau, Macon, Ga., vs. Central of 
Georgia et al. 

Excessive, unreasonable and unjust rates on watermelons from 
Macon, Ga., to various interstate destinations. Asks just and 
reasonable rates. 

No. 13697. Chicago Fire Brick Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, prejudicial and prefer- 
ential rates on hollow building tile from Clinton, Ind., to Alexan- 
dria, La. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 13698. Thomas Madden, Son & Co. et al., Indianapolis, Ind., vs. 
Director General, as agent, C. & O. of Indiana et al. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on metallic and woven wire mat- 
tresses from Chicago to Indianapolis, Evansville, Cincinnati and 
Louisville. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. ; 

No. 13699. The New Jersey Zinc Co. et al., New York City, vs. Bos- 
ton & Albany et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coke from Everett, Mass., to 
Hazard, Palmerton Eest, Palmerton Delaware Avenue and 
Aquashicola, Pa. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13700, El Paso Refining Co., El Paso, Tex., vs. Director General, 
as agent. : a 

Unjust, unreasonable, discri~ainatory, prejudicial and prefer- 
ential rates on 34 cars of cottonseed from Glendale, Temps, 
Mesa and Chandler, Ariz., to El Paso, Tex. Asks reparation. 

No. 13701. The Spreckels ‘“Savage’’ Tire Co., San Diego, Calif., vs. 

Santa Fe et al. na , ae 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential or prejudicial 
rates on boxboard from Monroe, Mich., to San Diego, Calif. Asks 
reparation. 

No. 13702. Boren-Stewart Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. B. & O. et al. ; 

Unjust, unreasonable, illegal and unlawful rates on glass fruit 
jars, fruit jar tops, glass tumbers and jelly glasses from Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., to Dallas, Tex. Asks cease and desist order, just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13703. lL. M. Cohen et al., Fort Worth, Tex., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, illegal and unlawful rates on cereal bev- 
erages from East St. Louis, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo., to Fort Worth 
and other points in Texas. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. : 

No. 13704. Boren-Stewart Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. Director General, as 
agent, Alabama & Vicksburg et al. i : 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential, illegal and 
unlawful rates on peanuts from points in Virginia in Raleigh ter- 
ritory to Dallas, Tex. Asks cease and desist order, just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13705. Sam Litman and Ben Ossep, Kansas City, Mo., vs. Director 

General, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload shipment of apples 
from Olds, Wash., to Minneapolis, diverted first to Kansas City 
and then to Elgin, Ill. Asks reparation. 

No. 13706. The Kaw Boiler Works Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Director 
General, as agent. 
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Unjust and unreasonable rates _ on carload of boiler-makery 
equipment from Ranger, Tex., to Wynona, Okla. Asks reparation, 


No. 13707. Western Silo Co., Des Moines, Ia., vs. Illinois Central et g| 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on silo staves and rafters from 

Shreveport, La., to points in Kentucky and Tennessee. Asks ceago 
and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation, 


EMPTY CANS TO BLOOMER, WIS. 


Although rule 77 of tariff circular 18a provided that carriers 
shall publish, on one day’s notice, rates to intermediate points 
the same as or lower than those to more distant points, the 
complainants in No. 13368, Armour & Co. vs. Director-General, 
hearing in which was held before Examiner Gault, in Chicago, 
April 18, contended that the lower rate should have applied 
even though application for it was not made until some time 
after the movement started. The immediate cause of the con. 
plaint was the assessment of a 27-cent fourth class rate on 2 
carloads of empty tin cans, shipped from Cragin, IIl., within 
the Chicago switching district, to the milk condensery of Armour 
& Co., at Bloomer, Wis., between January 23 and May 27, 1918. 
At the time the cars moved, according to W. W. Manker, assist- 
and traffic manager for Armour, a 20-cent commodity rate 
was in effect to Chetek, a point 14 miles more distant from 
Cragin over the route of movement. He asked reparation to 
that basis, amoutning to $336.14. The 20-cent rate was estab- 
lished to Bloomer after the complainants applied for it, in April, 
1919. 


Mr. Manker introduced letters from Railroad Administration 
counsel to show that movements before and after the period 
involved in the complaint had been handled on the informal 
dockets and that several thousand dollars had been refunded 
thereon. He also said that the Director-General had offered to 
settle on the 22 cars involved on the basis of the 20-cent rate 
increased 25 per cent, relying on the theories advanced in Ex 
Parte 80. 


To these contentions C. B. Ackerman, traffic assistant for the 
Director-General, replied that no admission of unreasonableness 
was implied. He said that as soon as it was discovered by 
those in charge of legal matters at the Railroad Administration 
that reparation was being awarded on these movements under 
rule 77, instructions were issued to cease doing so. The rate 
charged, he claimed, was reasonable per se, and he pointed out 
that the points involved were among the very few places in the 
country to which cans moved on other than class rates. 


Rate Case 


Decision in 


Announcement by the Commission of 
its decision in the General Rate Inquiry 
will probably come soon. 

It will remove uncertainty as to the 
future rate situation and enable buyers 
and sellers to compute buying and sell- 
ing costs. 

Disordered relationships, undue and 
unfair disadvantages to some, with 
corresponding advantages to others, 
may result. 

In whatever contingency that may 
arise we are well equipped to assist in 
the correction of any maladjustment. 
We prepare rate and statistical analyses, 
surveys, comparisons, digests of de- 
cisions, etc. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


Special Service Department 
505 Colorado Building WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
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PROVIDING $150,000 TO 
FINANCE A WAREHOUSE 


We have sold to our investors an issue 
of $150,000 Miller First Mortgage Bonds 
to provide funds for the erection of the 


Cathcart Storage Warehouse 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


This structure will be the first fireproof 
building in Atlanta devoted exclusively 
to the storage of household goods. Mr. 
T. F. Cathcart, a director of the National 
Cathcart Storage Warehouse Warehousemen’s Association, is Presi- 
sean dent of the Cathcart Van © Storage 
Company, which has signed each bond 

and which will own and operate the Cathcart Storage Warehouse. 


The building will be seven stories in height, containing a total of 55,000 
square feet of floor space, of which 31,000 will be rentable. 


Mr. Cathcart estimates the net annual earnings at about $45,000. The 
total cost of the property is estimated at $250,000. G. Lloyd Preacher ¢& 
Co., Atlanta, designed the building, which will be constructed by Gude (@ 
Company of Atlanta. The contractors will furnish a 100% bond for com- 
pletion of the building in the Fidelity @ Deposit Company of Maryland. 


The $150,000 First Mortgage Bonds which we have underwritten run 
from 2 to 20 years and are sold at prices to yield 8%. Interest and prin- 
cipal will be met by monthly payments which the borrower will make 
out of earnings. A part of the bonds will be retired annually, beginning 
two years from the date of the loan. 


This Is An Example of Miller Financing 


To builders and property owners who wish to erect warehouses or other income-producing buildings, 
we offer our services as financiers of construction. Through the sale of Miller First Mortgage Bonds 
to thousands of investors throughout the country, we have provided funds for the erection of apart- 
ments, hotels, warehouses, and other income-producing structures in numerous cities. Letters from 
borrowers express satisfaction with our methods. 





Outline your proposals to us and we will gladly submit details of our plan. 


G.L.MILLER & ©. 


1004 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 


‘“‘The South’s Foremost Financiers of Building Construction’’ 
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FEBRUARY RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and expenses of Class 1 roads, including 15 switching and ter- 
minal companies, for February, 1922 and 1921, and the two 
months ended with February, 1922 and 1921, show that the net 
railway operating income for the two months was $77,304,711 as 
against a deficit of $3,626,343 for the same two months of 1921. 
The ratio of expenses to revenues dropped from 94,29 per cent for 
the first two months of 1921 to 83.09 per cent for the first two 
months this year. 

Railway operating revenues dropped from $877,158,270 in 
the first two months of 1921 to $796,823,889 in the first two 
months of this year; expenses dropped from $827,052,741 to 
$662,105,068. 


The tabulated statement for the month of February, 1922, 
and 1921, follows: 


Item United States 
No. Item 1922 1921 
1 Average number of miles operated...... 235,696.53 235,326.75 
Revenues: 
2 EE, aie ies du duck neler gellneiaecic tweets *$294,472,607 +$284,216,672 
3 NON: oi aa Sele bn GRAS «cache bew cele 73,585,326 88,462,552 
4 MENG Ka 0 dha's Sued # Ms hah he Bite wader’ «newt 6,986,554 7,913,642 
5 0 Ree eee. eee 6,300,683 4,457,672 
6 All other transportation............. 12,052,003 11,732,196 
7 NED, nee V5.0 4-ocs casks a ercledtec eed 7,426,180 9,314,854 
8 SORE FACILI —CF., 6 cicivcsiivcwees tones 780,994 608,437 
9 FOUN TROT RHET. kc eset ewaecvcsse 177,675 210,437 
10 Railway operating revenues....... 401,426,672 406,495,579 
Expenses: 
11 Maintenance of way and structures. 46,535,345 53,316,603 
12 Maintenance of equipment........... 91,956,913 108,220,839 
13 NES ie da ne ten ete ei aeebeeoceues 6,790,020 7,040,577 
14 eo gy eee ere eee 163,478,539 198,338,166 
15 Miscellaneous operations ........... 3,513,058 4,029,304 
16 RPA RE et Ia ee eee ie 12,656,797 14,077,993 
17 Transportation for investment—Cr... 429,538 377,600 
18 Railway operating expenses....... 324,501,134 384,645,882 
19 Net revenue from railway operations.... 76,925,538 21,849,697 
we BUM WOy CH ROOT eo bic cic ciccewencccisce 22,627,661 21,279,262 
21 Uncollectible railway revenues.......... 97,659 77,935 
22 Railway operating income......... 54,200,218 492,500 
23 Equipment rents—Dr. balance.......... 5,052,897 3,601,044 
24 Joint facility rent—Dr. balance.......... 1,376,424 2,056,427 
25 Net railway operating income..... 47,770,897 5,164,971 


26 Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 80.84 
*Includes $2,119,812 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $2,305,670 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


94.62 





REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading, due to the coal strike, dropped 
from 827,011 cars in the week ended April 1 to 714,268 cars in 
the week ended April 8, according to the weekly report of the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. 


Coal loading dropped from 184,952 to 69,456 cars. There 
were decreases also in the loading of grain and grain products, 
live stock, coke, but increases in the loading of other commodi- 
ties. There was an increase in coal loading in the Pocahontas 
district as compared with the corresponding week last year, non- 
union mines being located in that district. ~ 


Loading by districts in the week ended April 8 and the 
corresponding week in 1921 was as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,905 and 5,709; 
live stock, 2,758 and 2,682; coal, 6,940 and 37,467; coke, 1,607 
and 780; forest products, 4,861 and 5,773; ore, 1,337 and 430; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 69,531 and 57,314; miscellaneous, 73,826 
and 61,327; total, 1922, 166,265; 1921, 171,482; 1920, 192,205. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,096 and 
1,949; live stock, 2,591; coal, 19,955 and 38,688; coke, 4,716 and 
4,777; forest products, 2,579 and 2,236; ore, 3,568 and 826; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 51,042 and 41,420; miscellaneous, 63,873 and 
48,158; total, 1922, 150,482; 1921, 140,645; 1920, 182,343. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 235 and 120; 
live stock, 76 and 91; coal, 21,387 and 15,169; coke, 234 and 148; 
forest products, 1,241 and 1,190; ore, 29 and 37; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 5,992 and 5,011; miscellaneous, 4,447 and 3,505; total, 
1922, 33,641; 1921, 25,271; 1920, 32,902. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,000 and 
2,981; live stock, 2,152 and 2,031; coal, 12,351 and 15,353; coke, 
488 and 582; forest products,, 18,348 and 14,103; ore, 688 and 
700; merchandise, L. C. L., 38,440 and 36,587; miscellaneous, 
45,647 and 40,540; total, 1922, 121,114; 1921, 112,777; 1920, 
122,861. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,341 and 
7.718; live stock, 6,942 and 6,202; coal, 3,895 and 3,433; coke, 
1,182 and 542; forest products, 16,652 and 13,409; ore, 804 and 
549; merchandise, L. C. L., 29,772 and 27,141; miscellaneous 29,- 
938 and 28,564; total 1922, 97,026; 1921, 87,558; 1920, 105,175. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 8,319 
and 10,103; live stock, 8,280 and 9,601; coal, 3,856 and 12,900; 
coke, 198 and 117; forest products, 4,709 and 4,975; ore, 1,129 
and 1,706; merchandise, L. C. L., 32,611 and 29,655; miscel- 
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laneous, “34,551 “and 32,427; total, 1922, 93,653; 1921, 101,4g¢: 
1920, 104,444. ‘ 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,702 ang 
4,852; live stock, 2,163 and 2,277; coal, 1,572 and 3,531; coke 
174 and 111; forest products, 6,790 and 5,775; ore, 704 and 591. 
merchandise, L. C. L., 16,230 and 16,654: miscellaneous, 20,65) 
and 21,948; total, 1922, 52,087; 1921, 55,664; 1920, 61,629. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 31,598 and 33, 
432; live stock, 25,024 and 25,475; coal, 69,456 and 126,441; coke 
8,599 and 7,057; forest products, 54,680 and 47,461; ore, 8.259 and 
4,769; merchandise, L. C. L., 243,718 and 213,782; miscellaneoys 
272,934 and 236,464; total, 1922, 714,268; 1921, 694,881; 1920, 
801,559. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Compilations made by the Bureau of Statistics of the Com. 
mission from 68 reports of revenues and expenses of telephone 
companies for the month of January, covering only companies 
having annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000, show 
that the operating income for January was $9,592,061 as against 
$7,509,888 in January, 1921, an increase of 27.7 per cent. The 
ratio of expenses to revenues was 71.35 per cent as against 75,59 
per cent in January, 1921. 

Telephone operating revenues amounted to $46,698,479 jp 
January as against $43,004,971, in January, 1921, an increase of 
8.6 per cent. Operating expenses amounted to $33,317,522 in 
January as against $32,509,015, in January, 1921, an increase of 
2.5 per cent. 

The number of company stations in service at the end of 
January was 9,836,074 as against 9,357,491 at the end of January, 
1921, an increase of 5.1 per cent. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The slump in coal loading on account of the coal miners’ 
strike was reflected in the number of surplus freight cars in the 
period April 1-8, the total being 259,605 as against 206,746 in the 
period March 23-31, according to compilations made this week 
from the carriers’ reports by the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. The shortage was 349 cars. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 86,790; ven- 
tilated box, 4,295; auto and furniture, 1,308; total box, 92,393; 
flat, 9,480; gondola, 82,491; hopper, 39,868; all coal, 122,359; coke, 
2,229; S. D. stock, 17,665; D. D. stock, 1,687; refrigerator, 7,060; 
tank, 544; miscellaneous, 6,238; total, 259,605. 

The shortage of 349 cars was made up of 185 box, 40 flat, 94 
gondola, 20 hopper, 2 S. D. stock and 8 refrigerator cars. 


FIBRE CONTAINER REGULATIONS 


No material changes in rule No. 41 of the Consolidated 
Classification are contemplated as a result of the recent hearings 
on fibre container specifications held at New York, Washington 
and Chicago by the Consolidated Classification Committee, ac 
cording to a letter written by F. W. Smith, chairman of the Off- 
cial Classification Committee, to the traffic bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York and published in Greater New 
York, this week. Mr. Smith’s letter was as follows: 


As the result of consideration given to the various arguments pre- 
sented, owing entirely to the present business conditions, no material 
changes in rule 41 will be authorized. 

The fact that the largest group of box makers recommended sree 
strength of board and reduced weight of contents for boxes for — 
goods and the further fact that we have knowledge that canners wi0 
are putting up a superior article and desire to market it in the same 
condition will under no circumstances use a box of the miniow 
strength authorized by the present rule, clearly justifies the opinion 0 
this committee that a fibre box made of .060 board, either solid od 
corrugated strawboard, with 175 pound Mullen test, is not a sufficiently 
strong container for canned goods weighing over thirty pounds. 

The objection expressed by users of fibre boxes against the re- 
quirement that all flaps must be glued throughout entire area of con 
tact were numerous. A dry goods shipper objected to securing = 
because of the fact that the adhesive might damage contents, = 
other users shipping the same commodities have no difficulty. Anot 4 
objection recorded was the fact that notwithstanding that fibre ee 
are purchased as single trip containers, at destination it is frequent) 
necessary that they be reopened, contents reassorted and reshipp@ 
and if the flaps were glued the box when opening would be ruse 
Consequently such shippers desire to continue to use sealing be 
which permits reopening by consignees, likewise by anyone else jee 
comes in contact with it and retaped without any outward evidees 
of pilfering or former use, other than the fact that it is naturally m 
weakened condition. For the present, however, no change iy . 
made in the existing conditions as to the use of adhesive on the flap 
or sealing tape. : ; ts tole 

Glassware or fragile articles, the gross weight of which is the 
than 30 pounds, will be required in the future to have a liner, v3 
same is required for similar shipments in packages weighing in exces 
of 30 pounds. The new box maker’s certificate was adopted. Clas- 

It is expected that the rule will be published in Consolidated ye 
sification No. 3, which becomes effective about July 1, and ee 
will be made that the effective date of the new parts of the rut 
he postponed, probably to January 1, 1923. 


G. P. & N. CONSTRUCTION vat 
The Grand Prairie & Northern Railroad Co. has applied A 
the Commission for authority to construct three-fourths vf 
mile of line in Dallas county, Tex., to reach a gravel pit a2 
retain the excess earnings thereon for ten years. 
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Let Us Handle Your Stocks of Merchandise for Distribution Throughout the 
South and Southwest. Concentrate Your Mexico Shipments at Galveston 


Storage 


Forwarding 


Clean and Well 
Ventilated 
Warehouses 










Distribution 








Reinforced Concrete Warehouses. Eight compartments separated by 14-inch fire walls. A.D.T. Watchman Service. LOW INSURANCE RATES. 
he upper story of our warehouse, having approximately 200,000 sq. ft. floor space, is devoted entirely to the handling of merchandise distribution 
freight. It is 25 feet above normal tide, insuring you absolute safety from hazards of all kinds. : 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY, Inc. 







LEE G. WILEY, Manager, GALVESTON 
Members of the American Warehouseman’s Association 





TTI, 


GALVESTON 
The Stone Forwarding Company 


220—21st Street 


Ocean Freight Brokers and Forwarding Agents 


Licensed Customs Brokers 





QVQUUUUUVOOGQOUUAOOOOGQQOCUUOUOOOOOGAQOCUGOCGAUOCTEE 


Shipping agents attending to all details pertinent to the movement of export 
and import shipments. 


Ocean freight engaged and freight rates quoted on any and all steamers 
sailing from this port. 


A fully equipped department is maintained for the handling of custom 
house entries and clearances. 


An organization trained and experienced in the handling of shipments thru 
this port insuring a dependable and unsurpassed service. 


Write for a copy of our latest sailing schedule covering 
all sailings from Galveston, Texas City and Houston. 


PTT LLL 
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‘Docket of the Commission 


Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 


lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In - 


this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: 


1. and S. 1514 and four sup. orders—Trunk Line and ex-lake iron 
ore rates, 


13445—Lackawanna Steel Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
* |. and S. 1514 (fourth supplemental order)—Trunk Line and ex-lake 
iron ore rates.: 
April 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Flynn: 
13172—The Board of Commissioners of the City_of Hoboken, for and 
in behalf of the Mayor and Council of the City of Hoboken, vs. 
D. L. & W. (further hearing). 
April 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 
13388—Ginocchio-Jones Fruit Co. vs. Director General. 
13394—Atlas Cereal Co. vs, A. T. & S. F. et al. 
April 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
13432—Beatrice Creamery Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
13447—The Zion Institutions and Industries (fuel department) vs. 
Evansville Suburban & Newburgh Ry. et al. 
April 24—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Howell: 


12386—North Packing and Provision Co. et al. vs. Director General, 
N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 


13485— North Packing and Provision Co. et al. vs. Boston & Albany 
et al. 
April 24—Minneapolis, Minn.—Hxaminer Seal: 

13095—Andersen Lumber Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
April 24—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eshelman: 

12812—Gulf Refining Co. vs. Director General and Pa. R. R. 
April 24—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner McGrath: 

13501—Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
April 24—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Hall: _ 

12964—In the matter of consolidation of the railway properties of 
the U. S. into a limited number of systems (southeastern region). 

April 24—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Oliver: 

12293—W. L. Moody Cotton Go. vs. Director General, I. & G. N. et al. 

— L. Moody Cotton Co., Inc., vs. Director General, I. & G. N. 
et al. 

April 24—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 
13538—The Sebastopol Berry Growers’ Assn. vs. Am. Ry. Exp. Co. 
April 25—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 

Fourth section ng egg 12047, 12097, 12098, 12107. 

Portions of fourth section applications 1092, 1243, 1244, 1262, 1347 and 
others filed by Sou. Pac. Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. and F. W. Gomph. 

Fourth section application 12179 of F. W. Gomph. 

April 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance Docket 36—In the matter of the application of the Utah 
Terminal Ry. Co. for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity to construct a line of railroad in Utah. 

Finance Docket 1632—In the matter of application of the Utah Ry. 
Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity to acquire 
and operate a line of railroad in Utah. 

April 25—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eshelman: 
13397—Melcroft Coal Co. vs. Indian Creek Valley et al. 
April 25—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
9355—John Morrell & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
April 25—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 

13353—American Asphalt Roof Corp. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Portions of fourth section applications 2174 and 2193 of W. 
Emerson. 

April 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pitt: 

Portions of fourth section applications Nos, 12144 of J. H. Glenn; 
703 of A. C. L. R. R.; 1573 of S. A. L. Ry.; 1548 of Sou. Ry.; 789 
of Ga. & Fla. Ry.; 2029 of G. S. & F. Ry.; 1625, 1774 and 1775 of 
Cc. C. McCain. 

April 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Flynn: 
13030—Charles F. Gledhill Co. vs. Director General and Pa. R. R. 
April 26—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Eshelman: 
*I. and S. 1521—Coal from B. & L. E. R. R. stations to B. R. & P. Ry. 
stations. 
April 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 

1. and S. 1509—Proportional rates on grain and grain products from 
Sioux City, Ta. 

April 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. and §S. 1483—Horses and mules from Kansas City, Mo., and 
Wichita, Kan., to New Orleans, La., Memphis, Tenn., and other 
points. 

April 26—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas Railroad Commission: 

Finance Docket 2227—A pplication of Martin Walsh, receiver, Mem- 
phis, Dallas & Gulf R. R. Co., for certificate of public convenience 
and necessity authorizing the abandonment of lines of railroad or 
the operation thereof, under paragraphs 18 to 21, inclusive, of 
Section 1 of the interstate commerce act. 

April 26—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Oliver: 
12683—A. Kaplan vs. Director General, C. R. I. & P. et al. 


12740—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. Alexandria & Western 
et al. 


Fourth Section App. 628 of F. A. Leland. 
12746—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. Director General, Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western et al. 
13502—Standard Export Lumber Co., Ltd., vs. Ala. & Miss. R. R. 
et al. 
April 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: 
12845—Harry A. Pitts vs. T. & P. et al. 


April 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance Docket 1159—In the matter of the application of the Atlanta 
& St. Andrews Bay Ry. Co. for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 

April 27—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McGrath: 
13514—Blackshear Mfg. Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
April 27—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Oliver. 


seen Texas Electric Co. vs. Director General, T. & N. O. 
et al. 


April 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: ' 

Finance Docket 343—In the matter of the application of the Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. and Central Elevator and Warehouse Co. for , 
certificate, under Section 209 of the transportation act, 1920, t 
include operations of the Central Elevator and Warehouse Co, 

April 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

12753—In the matter of intrastate rates, fares and_ charges within 
the state of Oklahoma. (On motion to dismiss filed by Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma and motion for further hearing filed by 
respondents.) 

April 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 

13079—H. J. Keith Co. and the John Layton Co., Inc., vs. Directo, 
General. 

April 28—Washfheton, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: 

13449—North Carolina Pine Assn. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Numer. 
ous fourth section applications or portions thereof which relate 
to rates on lumber and forest products from southern to trunk 
line and New England points. 

~~ 1—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Oliver: 
* 12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment. 
May 1—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Koch: 
I. and S. 1519—Routing on transcontinental grain and grain products, 
“— 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
aluation Docket 151—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
Florida East Coast Ry. Co. and Atlantic and East Coast Ter. 
minal Co. 
ae 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gault: 
11703—In the matter of intrastate rates within the state of Illinois, 
(Petition of northern Illinois coal operators.) 
wee 1—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Fleming: 
13391—The Meridian Fertilizer Co. vs. M. & O. et al. 
May 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: 
13471—The Hamill Coal and Coke Co. et al. vs. West Md. Ry. et al. 
May 2—Wells, Nev.—Examiner Keene: ; 

Finance Docket 1563—In the matter of application under paragraphs 
18 to 21, inclusive, Section 1, of the interstate commerce act for 
certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing the 
abandonment of the Metropolis branch, operated by the Southem 
Pacific Co. 

— 3—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Fleming: 
13365—Roquemore Gravel Co. vs. A. & W. P. et al. 

May 3—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner McGrath: 
13381—Wilson & Tiooomer Fertilizer Co. vs. Director General. 

May 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: 
13482—Cradock Mfg. Co. vs. Norfolk Southern. 

May 3 and 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11990—Texas express rates. 

11991—Georgia express rates. 

12093—California express rates. 

12745—Illinois express rates. 

12891—Arkansas express rates. 

12892—North Dakota express rates. 

13066—Idaho express rates. 

13067—Nevada express rates. 

13068—Arizona express rates. 

13069—Montana express case. 

13070—Utah express rates. 

13176—Public Service Commission of Nevada vs. Am. Ry. Exp. C0. 

May 4—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Keene: 
13509—American Fuel Co. of Utah et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
13428—Utah Oil Refining Co. vs. Director General. 

ae 4—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Fleming: 
13512—American Lumber:and Export Co.: vs. Director General and 


L. & N. 
12832—Southern Manganese Corp. vs. L. & N. 
May 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: 
13536—Klaxon Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
May 5—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner McGrath: 
13441—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Director General. 
oy 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: acces 
13517—Snowden School Civic League vs. Washington-Virginia Ry. 
May 5—Wilmington, N. C.—Examiner Keeler: 
12681—In re charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other at 
cessorial services at south Atlantic and gulf ports. 
May 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


I. and S. 1398—Sa!lt from Louisiana mines to Chicago, St. Louis and 
intermediate main line points. 


10316—Traffic Bureau of the Aberdeen Commercial Club vs. Director 
General, Ahnapee & Western et al. 

a 3 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
aluation Docket No. 16—In re tentative valuation of the property 
of Bowdon Ry. Co. 

Mey. 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: : 2 
aluation Docket No. 102—In re the tentative valuation of the prop 
erty of the Riverside, Rialto & Pacific R. R. Co. 

May 8—Chicago, Ill—Examiner H. W. Johnson: $61 
Fourth Section Applications 1851, 1857, 1858, 1861, 1899, 860, sb 
2295, 2809, 2896, 442, 4012, 4532, 3186, 3193, 1906, 1907 and others. 
or 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Johnson: individ- 
umerous fourth section applications of W. H. Hosmer and ot i 
ual carriers which involve class and commodity rates in and @ 

jacent to Western Trunk Line territory. 

May 8—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Gault: 2 C. M 

11074—Jones & Laughlin Ore Co. et al. ‘vs. Director-General, ©. 
& St. P. et al. 

May 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Jewell: 

4800—Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 

May 8—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Keene: 


13545—The Grimes Co. (formerly the Western Iron and Metal Yard 
Co.) vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. 


13467—The Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. and Supply Co. vs. C. B, & a 


et al. 
May 8—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Keeler: ther ac- 
12681—In re charges for wharfage,. handling, storage and 0 
cessorial services at south Atlantic and gulf ports. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


If you want your freight transported with care and 
celerity consign it via the Lackawanna Railroad, “mile 
for mile the most highly developed railroad in America.” 





If you contemplate locating an industrial plant 
or warehouse in the territory through which 
the Lackawanna Railroad passes communicate 
with Mr. J. F. Muller, Industrial Agent, Lacka- 


wanna Railroad, 90 West St., New York City. 


Cases of Special Interest 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


DOCKET 13290—Secretary of War, operating Mississippi- 
Warrior Service, vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. 
_ Co. et al. 

.This complaint seeks to enforce the establishment of joint through 
Tiver-and-rail, rail-and-river, rail-river-and-rail rates between prac- 
tically all points of origin and destination territories which may be 
served by the Government-owned barge lines on the Mississippi and 
Warrior Rivers. It is claimed that the Commission should order the 
establishment of these rates in furtherance of the policy of the 
jeverament as declared in Section 500 of the Transportation Act of 


Heard in New Orleans, March 21st; Chicago, April 18th. 


DOCKET 6606—Hearing on reopened application of Southern 
Pacific Company in connection with its Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, for authority to operate vessels 
between Gulf ports and North Atlantic ports, other 

_ than Galveston, New Orleans and New York. 
This affects the movement and probable rates on tonnage moving 


from and to the ports and the interior served through the ports. 
Heard at Houston, March 25th; Philadelphia, April 7th. 


DOCKET 12704—Atlas Portland Cement Company vs. C. B. 
& Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


_rale complaint asks the establishment of rates on cement from plant 
of complainant at Hannibal, Missouri, to various destinations, so 
established as not to give undue and unreasonable preference to ce- 
ment shippers located at Iola, Humboldt, Chanute, Mildred, Independ- 
ence, Fredonia, ang Bonner Springs, Kansas. 


Heard at Chicago, April 3rd. 
ALSO DOCKET 12710, involving same issues on rates between Han- 
nibal and points in Illinois. Heard March 29th at Chicago. 


DOCKET 12798—Galveston Commercial Association vs. 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co. 


The complaint alleges that the rates to and from shipside, Gal- 
veston, from and to points in various States (for export, import and 
coastwise) and the arrangements for interchange in through move- 
ment on traffic to and from Galveston, are unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory against the port of Galveston, and in favor of New Or- 
leans, Port Arthur and other Gulf ports. 

Heard at Galveston, March 27-April 11. 


DOCKET 12713-12887, Etc.—National Veneer and Panel 
Manufacturers’ Association et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish Railroad Co. et al. 


The complaint asks that the lumber rates from and to points in 
Eastern, Southern, Western and Mountain Pacific groups shall be ap- 
plied to veneer, except figured veneer, as to which it suggests that 
the rates should not exceed the lumber rate by more than fifteen 
per cent. 

Heard at Louisville, Ky., April 3rd. 


DOCKET I. & S. 1490—Grain from Illinois Central Railroad 


Illinois points to New Orleans for export. 
Heard at Chicago, March 22nd. 
Official transcripts of the stenographers’ minutes of these hearings 
can be obtained only from the Official Reporters, at the nominal cost 
of 1214c per page (fixed by the Commission). 


WE CAN ALSO SUPPLY TRANSCRIPTS OF ALL I. C. C. CASES HEARD SINCE DECEMBER 1, 1920 
ADDRESS: 


OFFICIAL REPORTERS, INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Woolworth Building 


New York City 


THE STATE LAW REPORTING COMPANY, Publishers of Law Reports 


Stenographic Reports of Depositions, Conventions, Legal Proceedings, Investigations, etc., anywhere in the United States 
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May 8—Charleston, W. Va.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 13646—Kanawha Black Band Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


May 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 

* 1. and S. 1523—Non-absorption of switching charges of the Kansas 
City Railways Co. 

May 9—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Keene: 

13507—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General. 

13542—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General. 

13489—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General. 

May 9—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 

* |. and S. 1524—Coal from the southwest to Omaha, Neb., and related 
points. 

ee? 10—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Examiner Worthington: 

* 13557—The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. Director General, B. & 
O. et al. 

May 10—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* 13525—Calumet Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 

May 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance Docket 1258—In the matter of the application of the Duluth 
& Northern Minnesota R. R. Co. for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity. 

May 10—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison: 
13588—Western coal rates. 
sae 10—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
* 13141—The Larimer County Co-operative Milk Condensery Co. vs. 
Director General. 


May 10—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Cassidy: 
oll tne L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. the Cumberland & Manchester 
» a Ce 


Soy 10—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 13537—The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
* 13506—The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
wey 11—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Quevedo: 
1 tial B. Markle Co., now Jeddo-Highland Coal Co. vs. 
eneral. 


oy 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Burnside: 

13549—Divisions of joint rates, fares and charges on traffic inter- 
changed between the Nevada-California-Oregon Ry. and its con- 
nections. 

Sey 11—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Fuller: 

ae | .; ao Refineries, Inc., et, al. vs. Director General, A. T. & 

. F. et al. 

* 13553—Empire Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Sey 11—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* 13572—United States Coal and Coke Co. vs. Director General, L. & N. 

"7 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hartman: 
aluation Docket No. 2—In re supplemental tentative valuation of 
the property of the Texas Midland R. R. 


"2 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
aluation Docket No. 126—In re tentative valuation of the property 
of Western Pacific Ry. Co. 


wey 11—Charlotte, N. C.—Examiner McGrath: 
13456—J. H. Wearn & Co. vs. B. & O., Director General et al. 
May 11 and 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

8182—Western cement rates. 

11829—Nebraska rates, fares and charges. 


ee? 11—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Fuller: 

* 13552—Empire Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

ef 11—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* 13610—Henry Knight & Son vs. Director General, Sou. Ry. 

* Such portions of fourth section application No. 1548, filed by the 
Southern Ry. by which carriers named as parties thereto, ask for 
authority to continue to charge for the transportation of scrapped 
tin cans from Atlanta, Ga., to Seawaren, N. J., rates which are 
lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic 
from Chamblee, Ga., and other intermediate points. 


oa 12—Wildwood, N. J.—Examiner Quevedo: 
* 13419—Atlantic City R. R. Co. vs. Wildwood & Delaware Bay Short 
Line R. R. Co. 


May 12—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner McGrath: 
13389—Lynchburg Foundrry Co. vs. N. & W. et al. 
May 12—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Keeler: 
12681—In re charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other ac- 
cessorial services at south Atlantic and gulf ports. 
May 12—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Cassidy: 
* 13615—Southeastern Live Stock Association vs. L. & N. et al. 
* Such fourth section departures as may exist in the rates under 
consideration will be disposed of in this complaint. 
May 12—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Fuller: 
* —— Iron Works vs. Director General, C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. 


Director 


GEORGE N. BROWN GEORGE L. BOYLE 


BROWN & BOYLE 


Special attention to Freight Rate Adjustments 
and Practice before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


Reom 806 American National Bank Building 
Telephone Main 2702 Washington, D. C. 


GEORGE T. BELL 
COMMERCE COUNSEL 


For five years Attorney-Examiner, Interstate Com- 

merce Commission. For ten years Commerce Counsel 

various shippers’ organizations, and member Nationai 
Industrial Traffic League. 


Woodward Building 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 


LESSER & LESSER 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 
277 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC CLAIMS and 
SHIPPERS’ FREIGHT CLAIMS 


JOHN M. STERNHAGEN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and 
Federal Tax Law 


Washington, D.C. | 105 South La Salle Street 
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May 13—Columbus, O.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 13645—The Pure Oil Co. vs. Director General. 


ey 13—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Gaddess: 
* 13647—Hamilton Furnace Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


a 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

aluation Docket 1—In re tentative valuation of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Co., Alabama 
R. Co. and Georgia Terminal Co. 

May 15—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* I, and S. 11—Wasteful service by tap lines—Prescott & Northwest. 
ern R. R. Co. and Ouachita & Northwestern R. R. Co. ; 

| 15—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Gaddess: 

* 13265—South Shore Cedar Co. et al. vs. Director General. 

* 13371—Washburn-Crosby Co. vs. Director General. 

May 15—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Butler: 

* 13403—Globe Rendering Co. vs. Director General. 


May 15—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Quevedo: 

* 13520—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Director General, Pa. R. R, 

* 13495—E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director General, Ney 
Orleans & Northeastern R. R. et al. 

13495, Sub. No. 1—E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R 


et al. 

13495, Sub. No. 2—E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director (ep. 
eral, Ill. Cent. R. R. et al. 

ye 15—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Worthington: 

* 13605—The Dewey Bros, Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

* 13603—The Dewey Bros. Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 

* Such portions of fourth section application No. 1561, filed by the 
Norforlk & Western Ry. Co., by which carriers named as parties 
thereto ask, among other things, for authority to continue t 
charge for_the transportation of coal, in carloads, from Caples 
Excelsior, Pageton, Springton and Susanna, W. Va., to Loveland 
O., rates which are lower than the rates contemporaneously maip. 
tained on like traffic to Blanchester, Leesburg and Lynchburg, 0, 
and other intermediate points. 

ve 15—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 

* 13522—Montrose Oil Refining Co., Inc., vs. Director General. 

ag! 15—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 

> * 2 eee A. Hunt & Co. vs. Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ry. (%, 
et al. 

May 15—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Worthington: 

* 13604—The Dewey Bros. Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 

May 15—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Butler: 

* 13458—Ben D. Anguish et al. vs. Ala. & Vicksburg Ry. et al. 

May 15—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Pattison: 

9613—Cameron Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

hearing.) 

13588—Western coal rates. 


CENTRAL VERMONT EQUIPMENT NOTES 


The Central Vermont has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue $779,000 of equipment trust notes to pay for 
700 rebuilt freight cars to be purchased from the American Car 
and Foundry Co. The cars, in bad order, will be turned over to 
the car company by the Central Vermont and then bought by 
it after they have been reconditioned. 





Properties of 
Terminal R 
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(Further 


MORGANTOWN & KINGWOOD BONDS 


The Commission has authorized the Morgantown & King 
wood Railroad Company to issue $40,500 of first mortgage i 
per cent 30-year bonds for the purpose of refunding a like 
amount of first mortgage 5 per cent 20-year bonds which mz 
tured January 1, 1922. 


MO.-ILL. R. R. BONDS 


The Missouri-Illinois Railroad Company has been authorize 
by the Commission to issue not exceeding $225,000 of first mort 
gage 7 per cent gold bonds and to sell them at 92% per cell 
of par and accrued interest. The proceeds will be used to pay 
for the construction, equipment end delivery of a steam (ci 
ferry, and also for the equipment and betterment of approaches 
to be used by the ferry when placed in service. The ferry will 
be used to transfer the company’s cars and trains across tle 
Mississippi River between Kellogg Landing, IIl., and Little Rock 
Landing, Mo., and will replace a ferry that has been in servit? 
for 25 years 
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EDWARD A. HAID 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
1411-16 Liberty Central Trust Building, 
St. Louls, Mo. 
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Special attention to matters before Inters 

Commerce and State Commissions and railroad 
CHICAGO | and rate litigation and claims. 
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What Determines 
The Gateway? 


ON shipments for the West and 
' Southwest do you select, with 
a knowledge of conditions and a 
careful comparison of advantages, 
the gateway through which your 


°*L. C. L.’? business must pass? 


Eighty-seven percent of the through “L. C. L.” freight 
_ routed via ST. LOUIS departs the same day it arrives. 


Because in ST. LOUIS is operated tne most modern, 


up-to-date, efficient, high-speed system of facilities for 

4 the interchange of ‘‘L. C. L.”’ freight to be found in 

y any city of the world—a tractor and trailer service 
* 


enabling a fifteen-minute schedule of ten-ton loads 


between depots—a service that has aroused interes* 
everywhere. 








ST. LOUIS loads and sends out 1,000 package cars daily 
Compare these facilities with those of other gateways 


to the west and remember that loss of time may mean 
loss of business! 


In no other large city of the country is the problem of freight 
transfer for less-than-carload shipments met as tt 1s met in 
ST. LOUIS (gateway to the West and Southwest) by the 


Columbia Terminals Company 


Acting as Agent for All Railroads Entering 





ST. LOUIS 
We serve Write for 
90 percent booklet 
of the business describing 
houses of our transfer 
our city 


service 





More Than Two Millon Dollars Invested in Facilities 





April 





April 29, 1922 THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Airplane view of Galveston harbor and port facilities, showing slip system of docks, waterfront tracks 
and other transportation advantages. 


Exports Are Increasing 


The volume of exports through the Port of Galveston has 
increased so materially that the decreased valuations shown in 


government records for the past year, show a lower aggregate 
decrease than any other American: port. 


The Port of Galveston 


is proud of its records, for they show conclusively that the hundreds of shippers 





using this port, like the service. We are prepared to serve many more, regardless 
of the commodity. A trial will convince you. 


Write for copy of our “PORT BOOK.” 


GALVESTON COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION 


Galveston, Texas 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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Where to reach them 


Could you have devised a better name than 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


to designate this great transportation system ? 


SOUTHERN Its rail lines parallel our southern border from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, and— 


PACIFIC Follow the Sunset Coast from the Columbia to 
Mexico, thence penetrating that interesting re- 
public for 1500 miles along its western boundary. 


LINES Southern Pacific rail and steamship lines reach 
from the Hudson to the Columbia, bounding 
the nation on three sides, and forming the only 
transcontinental transportation system in the 
United States under one management. 





